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THE ORIGIN OF CAPITAL STAFFS 
DALLAS D. IRVINE 


HE term “general staff,” in common usage, serves to 

designate an institution which has played an important 

part in the history of recent times. As a means of indicat- 
ing the nature of that institution, however, the term is most 
unsatisfactory. It is not only inadequate in its intrinsic in- 
definiteness but very confusing for the reason that it has a 
variety of meanings not consonant with the popular conception 
of what is meant by the term. 

In its earliest, broadest sense the term “general staff” meant, 
roughly, all military personnel not belonging in its active capac- 
ity to a particular regiment but attached rather to the general 
headquarters of the field army. From this loose, original mean- 
ing a number of more specialized meanings were eventually 
derived, all of which have still had vitality at a recent period.’ 
It is sufficient here to distinguish these approximately by saying 
that the term “general staff’? may mean: 

1 The distinction made between the several senses indicated in this paragraph is 
based upon (1) notice of direct or indirect explanations of meaning as found to occur in 
various works of military history; (2) consultation of a large number of military dic- 
tionaries and encyclopedias of various periods; (3) analysis of usage in military writings 
of various periods, particularly such as have to do with staff service; (4) examination of 
official usage in laws, decrees, regulations, army registers, and the like. 
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1. The headquarters staff of an independent or unit army or of a similar 
force. 

2. The body of general officers in a country’s army as a whole. 

3. The officers belonging to special auxiliary corps and administrative de- 
partments rather than to the traditional combatant branches of the military 
service. 

4. The last two groups together. 

5. A special corps or establishment of officers which provides staffs to as- 
sist various commanders of combined arms in exercising the functions of com- 
mand and administrative control, as distinct from the functions of adminis- 
trative management within established administrative departments. 

6. A particular staff so provided. 

7. Acentral military organ assisting the supreme military authority of the 
state in the same manner, and particularly in determining and implementing 
intellectually the higher directives which are to govern military activity. 


The last of these senses is the one of current popular usage and 
is widely used even among soldiers, though it has no justifica- 
tion in technical military language. In such language, with some 
peculiar exceptions,’ the term has one of the other senses, usu- 
ally, at present, sense 1, 2, or 5. 

For the central organ which common usage denominates a 
“general staff’’ there is no universal technical name, it being 
quite variously designated in the official terminology of the dif- 
ferent countries.’ In Prussia this organ was properly the “Great 
General Staff’ (grosser Generalstab) in distinction from the 
“General Staff with Troops” (Truppengeneralstab), which, to- 


? E.g., in the Netherlands, where the generale staf is such a central organ plus addi- 
tional elements which give it a complexion all its own. The newer countries of Europe 
and Latin America have tended to be confused in their terminology because of the di- 
vergence between Romance, Germanic, and popular usage. A notable instance is fur- 
nished by Belgium, which abandoned the traditional French terminology (see n. 13 be- 
low) about 1924 in favor of the term état-major général de l'armée. 

3 The existence in most countries of a central staff organ distinguished or distin- 
guishable from the rest of the staff system is brought out in Staffs of various armies, 
published by The Adjutant General’s Office (Washington, 1899), and to some extent in 
the Armaments yearbook of the League of Nations (Geneva, 1924 et seq.). For the exact 
terminology in the languages concerned, however, recourse must be had to organic en- 
actments, official regulations, army registers, and the like. In the case of smaller coun- 
tries the necessary materials are often not generally available and otherwise not always 
easy to interpret because the niceties involved are niceties in an unfamiliar language. 
Even where there are no such impediments, the official terminology is sometimes very 
difficult to resolve, not only because of innumerable changes and careless variations in 
usage, but because it is often obscure of itself. 
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gether with it, made up the “General Staff of the Army” in 
sense 5.4 In Sweden the organ is properly the “General Staff 
Headquarters” (generalstabens huvudstation), the ‘General 
Staff” as a whole being likewise that of sense 5.5 In Russia of 
the tsars it was properly the “Capital Staff’ (glavny shtab) as 
distinct from the corps of officers of the more comprehensive 
“General Staff” (generalny shtab).° In France it is properly “The 
Staff of the Army” (l’état-major de l’armée) ;' in Italy the ““Com- 
mand of the Staff Corps” (commando del corpo di stato maggiore) ;* 
and in Spain the “Central Staff of the Army” (estado mayor 
central del ejército).° In the United States it is properly the ““War 
Department General Staff,” by way of distinction from the 
“General Staff with Troops”’;!® and in Great Britain it is prop- 
erly the “Department of the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff” at the war office." 

In the latter case we have a suggestion of the confusion which 
can be caused by the title of the chief of the organ. In many 
instances, for various reasons, this title does not correspond to 
the name of the organ but is otherwise derived. Very frequently 


* Rangliste der kiniglich preussischen Armee, 1913, pp. 15-31. 
5 Generalstaben, 1873-1923; en minnesskrift (Stockholm, 1923), pp. 70, 190. 


6 Spisok generalnago shtaba, 1902, p. 298. The glavny shtab included extraneous ele- 
ments. In 1905 the elements which properly belonged in a central “general staff’’ were 
organized into a separate organ entitled glavnoye upravlenie generalnago shtaba, or “Main 
Office of the General Staff’’ (Polnoye sobranie zakonov Rossiiskoi Imperii, third series 
[33 vols.; St. Petersburg, 1885-1916], XX V [1905], No. 26471 [sec. 3]). 


7 Annuaire officiel des officiers de l'armée active, 1935, p. 11. 

8 Annuario militare del regno d'Italia, 1929, I, Part II, 40-45. 
® Anuario militar de Espaita, 1933, p. 24. 

10 Army list and directory, October 20, 1936, pp. 59-62. 


" The war office list, 1935, p. 79. Some other general staffs are, or have been, desig- 
nated as follows: Norway: central generalstab; Austria-Hungary: Bureaus des General- 
stabes; U.S.S.R.: shtab raboche-krestyanskoy krasnoy armii; Czechoslovakia: hlavni 
Stab branné moci; Rumania: marele stat major general al armatet; Japan: sambé-hombu 
[General Staff Headquarters]; Brazil: estado-maior do exercito; Chile: estado mayor 
general. There seems to be no distinctive designation in Poland, the term sztab generalny 
being used synecdochically as necessary. This is probably an inheritance from Austria- 
Hungary, in which the same practice mainly prevailed. In the case of European coun- 
tries not mentioned, the omission is due either to organic peculiarities making a clear 
distinction by name impracticable or to the inconclusive nature of the information 
which could be obtained. 
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it designates the holder as chief of the “‘general staff” in one of 
the other senses given, with the natural result that the term is 
often unthinkingly supposed to apply to the institution of which 
he is more obviously the chief. Thus, in the case of Prussia, the 
chief of the Great General Staff bore the title Chef des General- 
stabes, or chief of the General Staff in sense 5,” while in France 
the chief of the état-major de l’armée is entitled chef d’état-major 
général de l'armée, or chief of the General Staff in sense 2—a 
distinction of some significance.'* By way of contrast, the capo 
di stato maggiore generale in Italy is not chief of the “general 
staff” in the popular sense of the term, the title of that office 
being capo di stato maggiore dell’escercito.'* In the case of Great 
Britain, already alluded to, the title of the chief is analogous in 
meaning to that of the former Prussian chief of general staff. 
In the United States the title is the very comprehensive one of 
“Chief of Staff,” the office it designates being a metamorphosis 
of the old office of Commanding General of the Army." 

In view of such complexities in the technical terminology, 
it is easy to see how the popular sense of the term “general 
staff” arose as a result of ignorance, carelessness, and the very 
real need of some generic denomination for the all-important 
central institution. Since these are normal bases for language 
development, that sense is, of course, perfectly legitimate no 
matter how much it may diverge from technical correctness in 
a given instance. But for the reason that there is a conflict with 
technical usage, already much confused, the term “general 

2 Rangliste, 1913, p. 15. 

18 The term état-major général de l’armée, alone, refers clearly and solely, by law, to 
the body of general officers. That the title of the chief of staff designates him as chief of 
this body of general officers is confirmed by the fact that in 1911-12 there was, in addi- 
tion, a chef d’état-major de l’armée, subordinate to him, in control of the central general 
staff (Jean B. Duvergier et al .[ed.], Collection complete des lois ... [30 vols. and annual 
vol.; Paris, 1834 et seg.], LXXV, 166-93 [art. 8]; Journal officiel, May 7, 1890, pp. 
2233 f.; ibid., July 29, 1911, pp. 6444 f.; Dictionnaire militaire, rédigé par un comité des 
officiers de toutes armes [2 vols. and suppl.; Paris, 1898-1911], I, 1161). 

4 Annuario, 1933, I, Part I, 3, 6. The chief of staff, however, is responsible to the 
chief of general officers. 

6 Alfred R. Godwin-Austen, The staff and the staff college (London, 1927), p. 243. 


46 William H. Carter, Creation of the American general staff (Sen. Doc. No. 119, 68th 
Cong., Ist sess.) (Washington, 1924), p. 2. 
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staff’ cannot offer a satisfactory means of designating the cen- 
tral institution where precision of language is essential. Accord- 
ingly, the unequivocal Slavonic term “capital staff’ has been 
adopted for the purposes of this study. By a very useful play 
of meanings, this term serves to indicate both headship over 
the army as a staff of general control and position at, or 
appurtenance to, the seat of national government.!” 

On the basis of superficialities, the origin of the institution 
designated here as the “capital staff’ can be traced back, 
through somewhat different lines of development in various 
countries, almost indefinitely. Its true origin, however, is not 
to be found in tracing organic and functional continuities but 
in fixing historically the initial assumption and fulfilment of 
those functions which give it its really significant character as 
a great contemporary institution. These may be considered to 
be (1) the systematic and extensive collection in time of peace 
of specific information which may be important to the future 
conduct of operations or to proper preparation for future opera- 
tions; (2) intellectual preparation for the future conduct of op- 
erations either through systematic development of skill for the 
handling of contingently anticipated situations or through the 
elaboration of specific plans for war, or both.'* From this point 
of view, the capital staff does not antedate the middle of the 

17 In time of war a nation’s capital staff may establish itself close to the theater of 


principal operations, or it may divide to furnish a general staff for the field commander 
as well as a wartime capital staff at the seat of government. 


18 It should be noted that this is not a general statement of the functions of a capital 
staff. Any general exposition of capital-staff functions is impracticable in this place. 

The classical statement of the functions of a general staff is that contained in Der 
deutsch-franzisischen Krieg, 1870-71, redigirt von der kriegsgeschichtlichen Abtheilung 
des grossen Generalstabes (7 vols.; Berlin, 1872-80), I, Part I, 72 f. Official enactments 
and regulations contain a great many statements of general staff functions, but the 
towering work on the subject is Paul Bronsart von Schellendorf, Der Dienst des General- 
stabes (4th ed., rev.; Berlin, 1905), available in English translation under the title of 
The duties of the general staff (London, 1905); see particularly pp. 5 f., 40-42, 258-62. 

Some other references of considerable interest are the following: Spenser Wilkinson, 
The brain of an army (2d ed.; London, 1895), pp. 139 f.; B. Shaposhnikov, Mozg armii 
(3 vols.; Moscow, 1927-29), I, 60: Emile Zurlinden, “Le haut commandement des 
armées,”” Revue des deux mondes, June 15, 1903, pp. 801 f.; Godwin-Austen, p. 243; A 
handbook for the War Department General Staff (War Dept. Doc. No. 1119) (Washing- 
ton, 1924), chap. i; U.S. Cavalry School, Staff (rev. ed.; Fort Riley, Kan., 1931), pp. 
1-18. 
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eighteenth century in its earliest example or the early nine- 
teenth century in the beginning of its enduring development. 
The first country to develop a real capital staff was France, 
the institution of this staff being a result of the lessons of the 
Seven Years’ War and the genius of Lieutenant-General Pierre 
Bourcet. Originating in 1766 as a body of officers employés a 
la reconnaissance du pays under Bourcet’s direction, it became 
a special quartermaster staff (service d’état-major des logis des 
armées) in 1770 and was formally suppressed in 1771, after the 
fall of Choiseul, on the ground of its great expense. Quite apart 
from this staff, however, individual officers had been employed 
in similar work in the provinces, on the coasts, or on missions 
abroad, of which the mission of De Kalb to America in 1768 is 
merely one example. Such officers continued to be employed 
so that the performance of capital-staff functions did not, by 
any means, entirely cease.!® 
The War of American Independence emphasized once more 
the importance of having a specially trained central staff which 
would be available to meet any emergency and which should 
carry on co-ordinated studies in preparation for emergencies. In 
1783, therefore, the special staff was reconstituted in France under 
the name of corps d’état-major de l’armée, with the Marquis 
d’Aguesseau as its director. Among its members were Berthier, 
Mathieu Dumas, and Duportail, and almost all its members were 
to render distinguished services to France as such or after the 
suppression of the staff in 1790 by the French Revolution.” 
Though known first as a staff service and later as a staff 
corps, this special staff was neither, in the modern sense, since 
it did not furnish a “general staff with troops” in time of peace. 
It was essentially a central organ; and since it engaged in time 
of peace in studying courses of action for war on the basis of 
carefully accumulated information and carefully developed skill, 
it must also be considered to have been a real capital staff. Its 
planning activities were devoted mostly to possible operations 
19 The definitive work on the eighteenth-century French staff system is Léon Hen- 


net, Régards en arriére; études d'histoire militaire sur le XV III* siécle: l’état-major (Paris, 
1911); see pp. 23-41, 51-81. 


20 Thid., pp. 82-145. 
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upon the frontiers; but it was more or less associated, also, 
with the remarkable planning activity in connection with the 
direction of foreign policy which characterizes this period in 
France and which was directed particularly against England. 

Between 1763 and 1778 a number of ambitious plans for the 
invasion of England or Ireland were carefully studied by the 
French, in part on the basis of prolonged secret reconnaissances 
upon the English seaboard. The most prominent of these plans 
was that of the Duc de Broglie, a plan quite Napoleonic in its 
conception but most significant as a plan worked out long in 
advance (and later revised) in time of peace in an age before 
the railway and the steamer had made such plans fully prac- 
tical. The failure of the somewhat similar plan whose execution 
was attempted in 1779 should not be allowed to obscure the 
extraordinary nature of the planning which was carried on in 
France at this period. When the existing conditions and cir- 
cumstances are considered, this planning was quite in a cate- 
gory with that of Moltke seventy-five or a hundred years later. 
It certainly indicates that the highest capital-staff functions 
were being performed, though in the case of these larger plans 
against England the capital staff which existed during part of 
the period was, for a variety of reasons more or less obvious to 
anyone familiar with the general circumstances, not the prime 
mover.”! 

This capital staff of the old regime was pre-eminently the 
creation of Pierre Bourcet (1700-1780), a man who takes full 
rank with Moltke as a chief of staff. The greatness of Bourcet, 
be it said, does not rest alone, or even primarily, upon his forma- 


21 Georges Lacour-Gayet, La marine militaire de la France sous le régne de Louis XV 
(Paris, 1902), pp. 414-55; idem, La marine militaire de la France sous le régne de Louis 
XVI (Paris, 1905), pp. 231-94; idem, Les projets de débarquement en Angleterre a la 
fin du régne de Louis XV (Paris, 1905), entire; Henri Doniol, Histoire de la participation 
de la France a U'établissement des Etats-Unis d’ Amérique (5 vols. and suppl.; Paris, 1886- 
99), I, 143 f.; II, 649-54; Albert, Duc de Broglie, Le secret du roi (2 vols.; Paris, 1878), 
II, 90-98, 584 f.; Joseph Addison, Charles the Third of Spain (Oxford, 1900), pp. 151 f. 

Since in their most important aspects these plans were naval and of a sort involving 
co-operation with Spain, their study was quite naturally the province of the ministry 
rather than of the capital staff. Bourcet was called upon for advice, however, when it 
was needed. His position was therefore very much like that of Moltke between 1857 and 
1866. 
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tion of the first capital staff. As a great wartime chief of staff 
to Maillebois and Broglie, he collaborated in the execution of 
a number of masterpieces of the military art, and he was par- 
ticularly responsible for the consummation of a revolution in 
grand tactics which has profoundly affected the whole subse- 
quent course of history. Certainly it is enough to point out 
that it was Bourcet who was the principal author of the system 
of grand tactics with which Napoleon astounded the world. As 
a peacetime chief of staff, Bourcet anticipated, in the institu- 
tion he created, practically everything which made the capital 
staff of Moltke great—except, of course, the use of railways.” 

The capital staff founded by Bourcet ceased to exist with 
the advent of the Revolution. During the subsequent period of 
war various wartime functions of a capital staff were performed 
by diverse agencies,”* notably the Dépét de la guerre; but the 
all-engrossing ability of Napoleon was not favorable to the 
ripening of this institution into a new capital staff combining 
all the essential functions. Indeed, through false ideas of gen- 
eralship suggested by his career, his influence lay like a dead hand 
upon the development of the Dépét for half a century after- 
ward.”* As a result, it was left to Prussia to mature a modern 
capital staff somewhat in advance of France. 

Genetically, the Prussian Great General Staff was derived 
from the Prussian quartermaster-general’s staff of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries.* As the word “quartermaster” 

On Bourcet see Hennet, pp. 42-48 et passim; Spenser Wilkinson, The French army 
before Napoleon (Oxford, 1915), pp. 33-53. On Napoleon's debt to Bourcet see Jean 
Colin, L’éducation militaire de Napoléon (2d ed.; Paris, 1900), pp. 135-37; Spenser 


Wilkinson, The rise of General Bonaparte (Oxford, 1930), pp. 1f., 6, 48-50, 144-48; 
B. H. Liddell Hart, The ghost of Napoleon (London, 1933), pp. 51-69. 

23 Under Carnot the principal instrumentality was a “topographical cabinet,” it 
being in this bureau that Bonaparte served for a time in 1795. This cabinet was merged 
into the Dépét de la guerre in 1797. 

*4 The evolution of the Dépét de la guerre is too large and complex a subject to be 
documented in this place. A summary account will be found in Dictionnaire militaire, 
under “Dépdt de la guerre.” 

25 No comprehensive history of the Prussian general staff has been published, though 
the pertinent literature is not inconsiderable. For the period prior to 1813 the funda- 
mental work is a study, “Ueber die Organisation des Generalstabes,”’ incorporated in 
Die Reorganisation der preussischen Armee nach dem Tilsiter Frieden, redigirt von der 
historischen Abtheilung des Generalstabes (“Beihefte zum Militiér-Wochenblatt’’) 
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indicates, this staff was charged with general arrangements for 
the quartering of troops in the field, not only in suitable shelter 
from the weather and the enemy, but in the best locations with 
respect to water, roads, supplies, the military situation, etc. 
For this purpose a knowledge of the physical and human geog- 
raphy of the zone of operations was essential, so that investiga- 
tion of this geography was a necessary function of the staff. 
As a natural consequence, in the lack of proper maps, it was 
called upon for reconnaissances and often for the actual guiding 
of troop movements. Its most important functions, however, 
had come to be the location, laying-out, and fortification of 
the army’s camp, the supervision of field fortification, and the 
maintenance of fortresses. It was, in fact, the equivalent of a 
corps of engineers. In time of peace its duties even included 
civil engineering.” 

The quartermaster-general’s staff almost passed out of ex- 
istence during the mid-century wars of Frederick the Great but 
was resuscitated by that monarch immediately afterward as a 
result of experience in these wars, and much attention given to 
its scientific training. It remained, however, primarily a corps 
of engineers charged with fortification and reconnaissance. It 
was not until after the death of Frederick the Great that it 
began to undergo any very significant further development. 
Under his successor it was made the principal instrumentality, 
aside from the staff adjutants, for exercising the functions of 
command, and the term “General Staff” was gradually re- 
stricted to it alone. Experience in the War of the First Coalition 
and apprehensive observation of subsequent military develop- 
ments in Europe expanded considerably the conceptions of its 
functions. The most significant and important step, however, 
was its assignment, in 1796, after the Peace of Basel, to the 
task of preparing a military map of Prussia. This systematic 


(2 vols.; Berlin, 1854-62), II, 223-317. Four short accounts which supplement each 
other, carrying through the nineteenth century, are Bronsart, pp. 6-63; Giinther 
Wohlers, Die staatsrechtliche Stellung des Generalstabes in Preussen und dem deutschen 
Reich (Bonn, 1921); Max Jihns, Feldmarschall Moltke (Berlin, 1900), pp. 255-72; and 
Wilhelm Bigge, Feldmarschall Graf Moltke (2 vols.; Munich, 1901), II, 13-39. 


% Reorg. der pr. Armee, II, 227, 234 f.; Bronsart, p. 10; Jéhns, pp. 259-62. 
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cartographical activity in time of peace was very definitely a 
purposeful assembling of information in preparation for future 
war, and hence a beginning of capital-staff activity. It is inter- 
esting to note that the division of Prussia into three regions for 
the purposes of this survey was the origin of the later division 
of the Great General Staff into three main sections.” 

For the first comprehensive conception of wider functions for 
the quartermaster-general’s staff in time of peace the credit be- 
longs to Colonel Christian von Massenbach, who, at the be- 
ginning of the century, as quartermaster-lieutenant, was vir- 
tually quartermaster-general. In the half-dozen years before 
Jena, curiously enough, he succeeded in carrying through a re- 
form of the quartermaster-general’s staff which may be regarded 
as marking the beginning of a true capital staff, and a rather 
remarkable beginning at that, since the scope of the work laid 
out for the staff and the principles of the staff’s organization 
were basically very much the same as for the capital staff of 
later times. The fundamental change was from a mere assem- 
bling of geographical information to the general investigation 
of matters which would affect the conduct of future operations 
and to the study of directives for those operations.”* 

Massenbach’s system was revised in its details after Jena by 
Scharnhorst, and the central organ incorporated as a section 
in the new war ministry. Scharnhorst’s greatest contribution, 
however, was in developing the “general staff with troops,” 
from which the central organ was distinguished at the end of the 
War of Liberation by the appellation “Great General Staff.” 
In 1821 the central organ and the “general staff with troops” 
were placed under a single chief, thereby beginning a process 
of emancipation from control of the war minister which was 
completed under Moltke. During the twenty years prior to 
1821 the central organ underwent considerable development 

27 Reorg. der pr. Armee, II, 238-51; Bronsart, p. 16; Wohlers, pp. 7-11; Willibald 
Stavenhagen, Die geschichtliche Entwickelung des preussischen Militér-Kartenwesens 
(Leipzig, 1900), pp. 16, 18. 

28 Bronsart, pp. 17-23; Joseph Vidal de la Blache, La régénération de la Prusse aprés 
Tena, publié sous la direction de la Section historique de |’état-major de l’armée (Paris, 


1910), p. 32. The Great General Staff continued in charge of mapping, however, 
throughout the nineteenth century. 
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under the influence of the group of able military reformers who 
flourished in the period. Going beneath the surface, however, 
the reasons for its development, as for its origin, are to be 
sought more in changed conditions of warfare than in individual 
genius, although the latter was undoubtedly important.”® 

The change in conditions during the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries which tended to stimulate the develop- 
ment of capital staffs was admittedly complex, but particular 
importance can be ascribed to three factors. The first of these 
was the very extensive building of improved highways—includ- 
ing, eventually, many macadamized roads—and of canals and 
bridges. This had the same sort of effect, if to a less degree, as 
the building of railways in later times, that is, it accelerated 
military movement both directly and by facilitating supply.*° 

A second factor was the progress of cartographical science 
and technique. The preceding century had been very fruitful 
in the introduction of such cartographical aids as the telescope, 
the spirit level, the barometer, the vernier, and logarithms; and 
the effect was manifest in the eighteenth century in great atten- 
tion to geodetic activity, as in various efforts at measuring the 
length of a meridian or the curvature of the earth, and in the 
beginning of national surveys.*! It was becoming practicable for 
the first time, therefore, to provide the extensive and detailed 
maps the lack of which had always hitherto been a serious 
handicap upon military operations, and this opportunity greatly 
stimulated interest in military mapping in all the principal Eu- 
ropean countries. From activity in military mapping, it was not 


2 [bid., pp. 134 f., 470-75; Bronsart, pp. 23-27; Wohlers, pp. 24-32. 


30 Rudolf von Caemmerer, The development of strategical science during the nineteenth 
century, tr. from the German (London, 1905), pp. 157-61; Wilkinson, The French army 
before Napoleon, p. 52; Guy S. Ford, Stein and the era of reform in Prussia, 1807-1815 
(Princeton, N.J., 1922), p. 33; Emil Sax, Die Verkehrsmittel in Volks- und Staatswirt- 
schaft (2 vols.; Vienna, 1878-79), I, 193-201; W. T. Jackman, The development of trans- 
portation in modern England (2 vols.; Cambridge, Eng., 1916), I, 301; Ruth M. C. 
Anderson, The roads of England (London, 1932), pp. 160-65, 195 f.; John Gregory, 
The story of the road (London, 1931), pp. 266 f. 

3 France, 1744; Austria and Denmark, 1762; England, 1784; Prussia, 1796; Nether- 
lands, 1800; Sweden, 1810; Russia, 1816. Since national surveys were not all begun at 
a stroke or in the same manner, it is impossible to give exactly comparable dates. Those 
given are for the developments most nearly approximating epochal significance. 
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a very long step to the fuller activities of a capital staff, partic- 
ularly since it was customary to supplement maps with geo- 
graphical memoirs furnishing a variety of information of possi- 
ble importance for the conduct of future operations.* 

Far more important than anything else, however, was a revo- 
lution in the art of war which was taking place as a result of 
the introduction of the flintlock musket, the socket bayonet, 
and a real field artillery. The socket bayonet eliminated the 
pikemen that had formerly been necessary for the protection of 
infantry against shock attack, particularly by cavalry; while the 
replacement of the matchlock by the flintlock gave a greater 
rapidity and reliability of fire. The fire power of the infantry 
was thus greatly increased; and, as a result of the greater se- 
curity against shock attack thus attained, it was able to spread 
out in thinner lines to develop its fire power more fully. This, 
in turn, meant an increase in maneuverability. Simultaneously 
the flintlock and bayonet gave individual soldiers sufficient 
means of self-defense to allow them to be employed as skirmish- 
ers on difficult terrain or within support of infantry in forma- 
tion, whose new fire power and maneuverability offered the nec- 
essary protection against cavalry. The impulse for the use of 
skirmishers came from the fact that the defensive fire power 
of infantry was now so great that it was imperative to weaken 
the enemy’s infantry by a harassing attack before advancing 
to an attack in formation. This use of skirmishers meant a 
very important extension of the distance at which infantry was 
able to act by fire power. 

To the greatly increased fire power of infantry was being added 
that of a real field artillery, capable of keeping up constantly 
with any considerable body of infantry. This artillery, in firing 
prepared canister, gave such an immense increment of normal 
fire power, over and above the increased fire power of infantry, 

® Willibald Stavenhagen, Skizze der Entwickelung und des Standes des Kartenwesen 
des ausserdeutschen Europe (Ergiinzungsheft No. 148, “Petermanns Mitteilungen’’) 
(Gotha, 1904), pp. 7f., 18 f., 86, 106, 134-36, 189, 232; Herbert G. Fordham, Some 
notable surveyors and map-makers of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries and 
their work (Cambridge, Eng., 1929), passim; Henri Berthaut, La carte de France, 1750- 


1898 (2 vols.; Paris, 1898-99), I, 6-16 et passim; La grande encyclopédie (31 vols.; Paris, 
1885-1901), under “Cassini, dit de Thury, César-Frangois.”’ 
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that an army could safely be separated, for the first time, as a 
regular practice, into divisions of combined arms as far as a 
day’s march apart. This facilitated supply by making it prac- 
ticable to spread out so as to live off the country, which, in turn, 
combined with the ability to use parallel roads, greatly facili- 
tated rapidity of movement. The roads, be it remembered, were 
now often improved roads.** 

At the same time that new speed and mobility were thus 
imparted to warfare, the conduct of war was rendered a great 
deal more complex. Instead of a single massed army to be 
handled very much as a football team under the commander’s 
eye, an army became a whole group of miniature armies often 
scattered over a large area and seldom brought together under 
the eye of the commander-in-chief except on the field of a great 
battle. The art of war therefore became, in a sense that it had 
not been before, an art to be pursued upon the map, and with 
an immensely greater number of permutations and combina- 
tions possible than ever before. Obviously, the conduct of war 
upon this level required a far different order of intelligence, 
knowledge, preparation, and skill than the command of a visible 
mass of men upon a visible terrain. 

The first requisite under the new conditions was adequate 
maps. The second was a service of information to replace the 
former direct visual oversight by the commander-in-chief, a serv- 
ice which had to be provided in part by reconnaissance officers 
and in part by written reports from subordinate commanders. 
A third necessity was a system of issuing written, instead of 
verbal, orders. The conduct of operations thus began to be a 
matter of written documents as well as of maps. The new situa- 
tion consequently required a specially competent and more or 
less considerable staff to assist the commander in the exercise 

33 On the eighteenth-century revolution in the art of war see Hans Delbriick, Ge- 
schichte der Kriegskunst im Rahmen der politischen Geschichte (4 vols.; Berlin, 1900-20), 
IV, 304-15; Jean Colin, The transformations of war, tr. from the French (London, 1913), 
pp. 16-27, 108-13; Wilkinson, The French army before Napoleon, pp. 21-83; Liddell 
Hart, pp. 15-100; Theodore A. Dodge, Napoleon (4 vols.; Boston, 1904-7), I, 13-18, 
21-31, 49 f.; II, 165-84; Oliver L. Spaulding et al., Warfare (New York, 1925), pp. 528- 


72 and the notable article on “Strategy” by Liddell Hart in the Encyclopaedia britannica 
(14th ed., 1929). 
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of his functions, and such a staff to be very effective would need 
to be trained in time of peace.** 

The importance which geographical information had acquired 
in warfare, plus the new speed and complexity being taken on 
by war, furnished a strong incentive to make appropriate prepa- 
rations in time of peace and, where the significance of the 
changes was more fully realized, almost a compulsion. Three 
types of preparation were particularly demanded: first, the ex- 
ecution of suitable maps and of geographical reconnaissances, 
the latter being necessary to obtain current information, or in- 
formation which could not be shown on maps, and to familiarize 
staff officers with probable future theaters of operations; second, 
the training of specialized staff officers not only for mapping 
and geographical reconnaissance but for the performance of the 
now complicated duties of assistants to commanders in the field; 
third, the training of officers, and particularly staff officers,* in 
the new and complex art of conducting war upon the map, 
largely upon the basis of intelligence reports and by means of 
written orders. For carrying on these types of preparation in 
any systematic and comprehensive way a special staff organ 
was an implicit necessity. 

The need of better geographical information was naturally 
the easiest for the habit-bound military mind to grasp. The 
coming into being of a new art of war, as different from the old 
as chess from quarterstaff play, was difficult of comprehension 
until after that mind had been subjected to long and vigorous 
massage by experience. The initial emphasis tended to be, 
therefore, upon the accumulation of geographical information. 
This appearing to be what took the longest time, it was more 
obvious that it could not wisely be deferred until time of war. 

% Cf. Bourcet, ‘“‘Mémoire sur la nécessité de former les officiers 4 la connaissance mili- 
taire d’un pays,”’ 1765; reproduced in Hennet, pp. 34-41; memoir of the Marquis 
d’ Aguesseau, 1782; quoted in ibid., pp. 84-89. 

35 Under the monarchical regimes high command was normally reserved for the high- 
er nobility, which could hardly be relied upon to produce much outstanding ability or 
to devote itself assiduously to professional studies. In seeking adjustment to the new 
conditions, it was therefore necessary, under such regimes, to rely largely upon provid- 
ing the necessary abilities in staff officers, who, as advisers to commanders, could make 


up for the latters’ deficiencies. The outcome of uninterrupted development along this 
line in Prussia was a dual system of command, which has often been remarked. 
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In this respect the developments in other countries were strik- 
ingly similar to those in Prussia. In the eighteenth century, 
Austria-Hungary, Russia, Sweden, Great Britain, and France 
all had quartermaster staffs derived directly or indirectly from 
the regularization of military organization which had taken 
place during the Thirty Years’ War. As in Prussia, these staffs 
had to concern themselves with geography in order to carry out 
their primary duties, and were relied upon for geographical in- 
formation generally. In order to supply this information it 
had come to be the practice to prepare topographical sketches 
and expository reports or memoirs. On the continent, where 
conflicts by land were normal and likely to take place (so far 
as any one country was concerned) upon definite terrain,® it 
was natural that the maps and memoirs prepared in time of 
war should be preserved for future use because of the dearth of 
good map materials. Hence the general foundation of war ar- 
chives in this period.*7 When war was anticipated, it was no 
less natural to embark upon the preparation of such fresh 
sketches and memoirs as were likely to be required, after the 
materials already at hand had been searched for whatever in- 
formation of value they might contain. In the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, activity of this sort in time of peace 
had become practically normal.** 


% Because of the dissimilar conditions incident to Great Britain’s insularity, the 
British quartermaster staff failed to develop along the same lines as in continental coun- 
tries to any great degree. Scientific attainments being confined, as a result, mainly to 
the artillery and engineers, the national survey begun in 1784 was entrusted to the 
Board of Ordnance, which had supervision over these services. The quartermaster 
staff was thereby shut off from the possibility of any normal development and became a 
mere service of supply. Godwin-Austen, passim. 

Because the British quartermaster staff was the only one which failed to develop 
more comprehensive functions, it was the only one to retain the earlier name. In other 
countries the quartermaster staff either took on the name of “general staff” (Prussia, 
Austria, Sweden) or was replaced by a staff organization with different nomenclature 
(France, Russia in part). 

37 France, 1688; Austria, 1711; Russia, 1796; Sweden, 1805; Prussia, 1816. 


38 For the history of the Austrian, Russian, and Swedish staffs the following works 
are of principal importance: Karl F. Kurz, Der k. und k. Generalstab und sein Chef 
im Spiegel der Geschichte (Vienna, 1907); P. A. Geisman, Vozniknovenya i razvitiya v 
rossy generalnago shtaba (“‘Stolyetie voennago ministerstva, 1802-1902” [D. A. Skalon 
(ed.); 48 vols.; St. Petersburg, 1902-14], Group IV, Part I, Book 2, sec.1, and Part II, 
Book 2, sec. 1:2 vols.; 1902-10); Generalstaben, 1873-1923; en minnesskrift (Stockholm, 
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As cartographical technique progressed, however, and larger 
cartographical enterprises were undertaken,*® some degree of 
specialization became requisite, with the result that after the 
turn of the century a division tended to be made between 
cartographical labors and the work of preparing memoirs em- 
bodying information in written form.*® The preparation of such 
memoirs tended, in its turn, to divide itself into historical 
study" and the study of “military statistics,” or data on the 
military resources and organization of various powers. Simul- 
taneously, some sort of staff school was generally established 
in order to insure in time of peace a supply of officers with 
sufficient education and training for staff service.*? Central 
staffs thus tended, in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
toward a normal pattern comprehending four elements: first, a 
large cartographical unit, usually itself subdivided; second, a 
small historical unit, regularly associated with the war archives; 
third, a variable but usually modest unit devoting itself to the 
study of “military statistics’; and fourth, a subsidiary staff 


1923). Bronsart, pp. 81-98, contains a short history of the Russian staff. All of these 
accounts go back to the beginning of the eighteenth century or earlier. 

There is no general work on the complicated history of the French staff, but the 
salient developments down to 1870 may be gleaned from the following partial accounts: 
Hennet, op. cit.; Joseph P. Vallongue, “Notice historique sur le dépét général de la 
guerre,’ Mémorial topographique et militaire (7 vols.; Paris, 1803-10), II, 1-41; “Le 
Dépét de la guerre et les ingénieurs géographes,”’ Le spectateur militaire, 4° sér., XX XV 
(1874), 57-88, 205-30; XXXVI (1874), 56-78; Eugéne Riff, Histoire de l'ex-corps 
d'état-major (Paris, 1881); Souvenirs du général Jarras (Paris, 1892), pp. 1-73. 


39 National surveys were begun by the several staffs as follows: Austria, 1762 (fresh 
survey 1806); Prussia, 1796; Sweden, 1810; Russia, 1816; France, 1818. 

4 From the beginning, there had usually been special formations of guides or Feld- 
jdger to assist the quartermaster staffs in reconnaissance and in the direction of military 
movements. Later it was usual to make special provision for geodetic surveying through 
the employment of “‘geographical engineers’’ drawn largely from the learned world. In 
the early nineteenth century there was a tendency to establish distinct cartographical 
corps (France, 1793; Sweden, 1805; Russia, 1822; United States, 1838; Austria, 1853). 
After some reaction away from this, the subsequent tendency was to disassociate sys- 
tematic mapping from ordinary staff service by relegating it to special military or civil 
agencies of an essentially scientific character. 

41 Historical sections were set up in Prussia, 1816; Austria, 1818; France, 1822; 
Russia, 1836. 


“Great Britain, 1801; Prussia, 1810; France, 1818; Russia, 1832; Austria, 1852. 


(after abortive attempts in 1811 and 1848). 
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school providing, in addition to the scientific education neces- 
sary for cartographical work, an elementary training in staff 
duties and some knowledge of the higher branches of the mili- 
tary art. 

It was not indispensable at this period that a central staff 
be charged with preparing specific plans for war. For all the 
greater mobility of military forces, the time required for the 
concentration of troops at the opening of a war was still too 
great and the process too uncertain to allow any exact calcula- 
tions which could confidently be relied upon.** Above all, the 
margin of time which subsisted allowed the enemy so much 
leeway that it was impossible to forecast what he might do. 
Plans of operations could therefore be considered only in out- 
line and hypothetically, and were of dubious value other than 
as intellectual exercises. Conditions did not impel to the in- 
clusion of such planning among the activities of special staffs 
charged with the other preparations mentioned, although they 
were favorable to the inclusion of planning of a rather limited 
sort, namely, that of possible operations upon particular narrow 
terrain, such as important sections of the frontier. Consequent- 
ly, a central staff might or might not have all the essential 
functions of a capital staff.‘ 

With the building of railways the situation was changed. Ex- 
act calculations became practicable and reliable, as is evidenced 
by the precision of the railway timetable, a thing which might 
reasonably be classed among the most important of modern 
“implements of war.’ The man who took full advantage of 
the possibilities for the first time was Moltke, and it would be 
no very great exaggeration to say that the key to the whole 
of his immense achievements lies in his full exploitation of the 
railway for purposes of war. So far as capital staffs are con- 

8 Cf. Zurlinden, p. 799. 


44 Since most of them did not, military intelligence, in the modern sense of investiga- 
tion designed to discover the nature of hostile plans, was also not a vital function. 

4’ Caemmerer, pp. 163-69. The importance of the electric telegraph is not separate- 
ly considered here because, from the point of view of the peacetime problems of the capi- 
tal staff, it can be considered to be an integral element of the railway, which it has been 
mechanically almost from the beginning. On the military importance of the telegraph 
see ibid., pp. 171-73; Colin, The transformations of war, pp. 329 f. 
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cerned, it may be said that the first fully developed capital staff 
came into existence between 1857, when Moltke became chief 
of staff and began to take railways into large consideration in 
his war plans, and 1867, when a quite distinct railway section 
was set up in the Great General Staff.“ 

This was the first fully developed capital staff, because, since 
it was the first to make full use of railways, it was the first 
which could prepare a comprehensive, detailed, and highly re- 
liable plan for the commitment of the national forces to action 
in case of war.*’ The criterion is important, for once the pos- 
sibility was acted upon by one nation, other nations would be 
forced to follow suit, and thereby a change would be effected 
to a period in which the current preparation of such plans would 
be indispensable. The change was forced by the extraordinary 
Prussian successes of 1866 and 1870. After such magnificent 
demonstrations of the possibility of striking far harder and fast- 
er than ever before by means of railways, it became imperative 
for most countries to devote constant and thorough attention 
in time of peace to plans for war, and for this purpose the capital 
staff, as a necessary instrumentality, was generally matured, or 
instituted, earlier or later as geographic or other factors made 
the need pressing.*® 

 Ibid., pp. 317-25; Frederick E. Whitton, Moltke, (London, 1921), p. 70. In the 
years before 1867, plans for the use of railways were worked out in the second section of 
the staff, which had to do with Germany. What amounted to a railway subsection was 
in existence by 1864 (Edwin A. Pratt, The rise of rail power in war and conquest, 1833- 
1914 [London, 1915], p. 104). The attention which had been given to the military uses 
of railways under earlier chiefs of staff is set forth in “Die Entwickelung des Militireis- 
enbahnwesens vor Moltke,’’ Beihefte zum Militdr-Wochenblatt, 1902, pp. 237-46. On 
Moltke’s earliest plans for utilizing railways see Moltkes militérische Werke, herausgege- 
ben vom grossen Generalstabe, Abtheilung fiir Kriegsgeschichte (12 vols.; Berlin, 1892- 
1904), I, 1; IV, 3 f., 66-74. His early plans were rather informal, being prepared in case 
the minister of war or the king should ask for advice. The position of Moltke was not a 
prominent one at first, and his influence was not dominant in military affairs. Helmuth 
von Moltke, Gesammelte Schriften und Denkwiirdigkeiten (8 vols.; Berlin, 1891-92), 
ITI, 425 n.; Wohlers, pp. 26-28. 

*" Colin, The transformations of war, pp. 317 f. 


48 The change was normally a gradual one, but the following dates are of peculiar 
importance as marking the change in the countries specified: Russia, 1863; Sweden, 
1873; France, 1874; Austria-Hungary, 1875; Spain, 1878; Japan, 1879; Italy, 1882; 
Rumania, 1883; United States, 1903; Great Britain, 1906. For staff history in various 
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With the general establishment of the institution, the history 
of its development becomes the history of the simultaneous and 
not unrelated, but nevertheless always highly peculiar, develop- 
ment of many particular capital staffs. Synthetic treatment or 
comparative study becomes almost hopelessly difficult because 
the history of very few capital staffs has been worked out in 
such fashion as to furnish even a partial basis for integration. 
One reason is to be found in the necessities of military secrecy 
which, for a long time after the relatively late rise of the institu- 
tion to importance, operated to keep requisite source materials 
unavailable. But of no less effect has been the difficulty of cop- 
ing with the extreme complexity, technicality, and mutability 
which characterize the history of a country’s military staff in- 
stitutions. The history of such institutions is certainly as intri- 
cate as the history of parliamentary institutions, on which co- 
horts of historians and political scientists have labored for sev- 
eral generations. 

This comparison is not a casual one. In the world of military 
activity capital staffs have come to be analogous to parliaments 
as corporate institutions for the supreme or nearly supreme de- 
termination of policy. And as the world of military activity tends 
more and more toward engrossing all societal activity, the im- 
portance and power of capital staffs as agencies for the deter- 
mination of policy correspondingly increases—in greater or less 
degree at the expense of democratic institutions, to which the 
necessities of modern organization for war are largely inimical. 
In the circumstances, intensive sociological study of capital 
staff institutions and their development would appear to be 
highly appropriate. In the present lack of such study only the 
most superficial attempts at synthesis are possible, as in this 
article, but such attempts may have the desirable effect of 
stimulating the basic monographic research which needs to be 
done in this field. 
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countries after 1872 a convenient source is Von Libells Jahresberichte iiber das Heer- und 
Kriegswesen (Berlin, 1874 et seq.). 
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THE LUDDITE MOVEMENT IN FRANCE 
FRANK E. MANUEL 


URING the reign of Louis XIV, Colbert sent spies 
abroad to bring back new industrial techniques, spon- 
sored the experiments of inventors in special labora- 

tories, enticed foreign entrepreneurs with concessions, and at- 
tracted skilled foreign workers with special privileges.! In the 
eighteenth century, although the government manifested much 
less enthusiam in the pursuit of this policy, it was not com- 
pletely abandoned. As England was undergoing its industrial 
revolution, a few models of the new machines found their way 
across the Channel in spite of prohibitions and embargoes. And 
in the last years of the ancien régime an ambitious group of 
manufacturers in Rouen, the Abbé Baudeau’s Free Society for 
the Encouragement of Inventions Which Tend to Perfect Arts 
and Trades, in Imitation of the London Society (1776), and 
government agencies working under Calonne made a concerted 
effort to further the introduction of machines.’ 

Since this mechanization was limited, machine-breaking was 
not a serious problem in eighteenth-century France.’ The work- 
ers received each new loom with a complaint that it deprived 
them of work, disrupted the organization of the existing indus- 
trial system, and caused a marked deterioration in the quality 
of the finished product. Except for chance outbursts, such as 


1See P. Boissonade, Colbert, le triomphe de l’étatisme (Paris, 1932), pp. 25-36. 

? Charles Ballot, L’introduction du machinisme dans l'industrie francaise (Lille, 1923), 
pp. 18-22. 

3 The earliest instance of machine-wrecking which I have found occurred in 1511 in 
Bordeaux, where workers, digging a trench which was to be filled in to strengthen the 
nave of the cathedral, went on strike for higher wages. They had been working day 
and night with a pump which was bailing out water; and when their terms were not 
accepted, they returned and wrecked it, ‘‘de nocte fregerunt ingenium’’ (Julien Hayem, 
“Les gréves dans les temps modernes et particuliérement aux xvi® et xvii® siécles,”’ 
Mémoires et documents pour servir a Uhistoire du commerce et de l'industrie en France 
[Paris, 1911], I, 78-79). 
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those of the shearmen of Sedan and the ribbon-workers of 
Saint-Etienne, their plaints rarely led to violence and were 
easily silenced. For the first time the cahiers of grievances of 
1789 afforded some of the workers an opportunity to pour forth 
the long-pent-up tales of their suffering, though this was pos- 
sible only where they could circumvent the natural difficulties 
of gaining representation on the editing committees.‘ Nor- 
mandy was the first center to be invaded by machines from 
England, and its petitions were bitter. The workers of the 
parish of Ocqueville-en-Caux cried: 


If the projects of these men with systems, who wish to introduce the usage 
of machines, through which a single man will supplant the labor of twenty, 
ever succeed, let them build poorhouses for us and our children! These fine 
machines will enrich a few individuals and will ruin a whole country. Let 
them not proclaim before us the interests of commerce in general! As long 
as the artisan remains unemployed, misery will be fixed in France!® 


One of the numerous pamphlets which flooded France in 1789, 
La vie et les doléances d’un pauvre diable pour servir de ce qu’on 
voudra aux prochains états-généraux, expressed a similar point 
of view. While bewailing the lot of the workers and contrasting 
their wretchedness with the opulence about them, the anony- 
mous author maintained that all inventions were evil. Ma- 
chines might secure profit for those manufacturers who use 
them first; but, when they are spread throughout the kingdom, 
they bring suffering to masses of people. Without these ma- 
chines there would be no unemployment and workers would not 
be forced to enslave themselves for a pittance.® 

Throughout the eighteenth century there had been a few 
scattered opponents of mechanization in that galaxy of social 
theorists who were bewailing the abuses of the age. The whole 
of Rousseau’s romantic nature-worship was, in a sense, a con- 
demnation of any form of urban civilization. Montesquieu had 

‘ Roger Picard, Les cahiers de 1789 et les classes ouvriéres (Paris, 1910), pp. 108-12, 
mentions, as examples, petitions from Pont-de-l’Arche, Troyes, Le Fossé, and Paris. 

Ibid., p. 111. 

6 André Lichtenberger, Le socialisme au xrviii® siécle (Paris, 1895), pp. 429-30. This 


pamphlet is attributed to Louis Alexandre Devérité (Bibliothéque Nationale 8° 
Lb**.922). 
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expressed misgivings about the manner in which machines had 
transformed the lives of the workers.’ Louis Francois Graslin 
was even more positive; in a famous controversy with the Abbé 
Baudeau, he expounded the idea that, though the effect of 
machines in lightening man’s burden may have been salutary 
in the early days of the human race, when men could freely 
exchange the produce of their labor, workers in modern society 
would derive no benefit from the widespread adoption of these 
devices. When the physiocrat Baudeau hailed new machinery 
and, long before Jean-Baptiste Say, presented his simple solu- 
tion for those whom it would displace (‘Ils s’industrieraient 
d’une autre maniére”’), Graslin became eloquent in his attack: 

You assure me that, when they invented mills and printing, no one died 
as aresult..... Who told you, Sir, that never has a man died from hunger 
and want because he could not find work 
In the same spirit Ange Goudar sarcastically described the joy 
with which mechanical invention was being received: ‘‘For each 
artisan whom it withdraws from the factories, they think that 
the state has taken a step forward towards grandeur, so far has 
this system prevailed.’’® It was Goudar’s contention that the 
prime purpose of manufacturing was to employ or to offer 
means of subsistence to a great number of men; and he refused 
to accept the notion that artisans deprived of one trade found 
immediate employment in another, because the specialization 
of various trades made this impossible within one man’s life- 
time. “If it were otherwise, one would not see, after each revo- 
lution which occurs in a trade, so many idle men and so great 
a number of useless subjects.’”!° 

With the outbreak of the Revolution these philosophic ex- 
pressions of antagonism toward machines assumed more con- 

7™Ces machines, dont l'objet est d’abréger l'art, ne sont pas toujours utiles’’ (De 
Vesprit des [Genéve, 1750}, II, 387). 

8 Correspondance contradictoire entre M. Graslin de l’ Académie économique de Saint- 
Pétersbourg, et M.l’abbé Baudeau (London, 1779). It is quoted by Lichtenberger, p. $21, 
but is analyzed more fully by Gustave Rouanet, “‘Une polémique au xviii® siécle,” 
Revue socialiste, 1 (1885), 481-92. 

* Ange Goudar, Les intéréts de la France mal entendus (Amsterdam, 1756), III, 273. 


10 Tbid., p. 277. 
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crete form. When the industrial crisis of 1788 was followed by 
the famine of the early months of the Revolution, a spirit of 
anarchy seeped through the land. Wild peasants sacked cha- 
teaus, and industrial workers vented their fury against new 
mechanical instruments. While the bureau of commerce was 
conducting an inquiry into unemployment throughout the king- 
dom, two thousand spinners of Falaise destroyed a number of 
cotton machines, and their fellows burned mechanical instru- 
ments at Argentan.!! A movement of a more serious nature 
occurred throughout the summer of 1789 in Rouen and the 
surrounding district—at Darnétal, Saint-Pierre-de-Franque- 
ville, and Sotteville. On July 14, while the Bastille was being 
stormed at Paris, the workers of Rouen were demolishing ma- 
chines in the cotton factory of MM. Debourge and Callonne.” 
All this was, nevertheless, an unusual phenomenon, far less 
violent than similar English incidents in the eighteenth cen- 
tury,!® and should be imputed to the general revolutionary 
fever. Though in the next few years urpisings took place among 
the carders of Lille, the spinners of Troyes, and the cutlery- 
workers of Saint-Etienne, industry was in too chaotic a state 
during the revolutionary period to embark upon new ventures 
of mechanization, and there was, therefore, no general hostility 
against machines. The Napoleonic regime witnessed an impor- 
tant development of the factory system and a more widespread 
use of industrial processes which, though known before the Rev- 
olution, had been employed only in rare instances. As a result, 
shearmen, the most militant of the workers, rioted in Sedan, 
Vienne, and Limoux. Threats were hurled at a manufacturer 
of Falaise because of his machine for spinning cotton. Napoleon, 
however, who was artful with minor disturbances, ever mindful 
to feed his workers and ever prompt and forceful in repression, 


11 Charles Schmidt, “La crise industrielle de 1788,” Revue historique, XCVII 
(1908), 86. 

12 E. Gosselin, “Journal des principaux épisodes de l’époque révolutionnaire a 
Rouen et dans les environs de 1789 a 1795,’’ Revue de la Normandie, V (1865), 560. 

18 Arkwright and Hargreaves often had to change their domiciles, for fear of the 
mobs which threatened to invade their shops. 
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had no workers’ problem except for a few hastily suppressed 
strikes." 

Across the Channel, toward the end of the Napoleonic wars, 
machine-breaking had assumed serious proportions. From 
March, 1811, through January, 1812, Nottinghamshire was the 
center of an organized movement of masked and armed work- 
men, who would appear in small bands on the same night over 
a large area, destroy stocking-frames, terrify the manufactur- 
ers, and bewilder the authorities. Rumors were running wild of 
plots to overthrow the government; and in February, 1812, a 
law pronounced death as the sentence for machine-breaking. 
Ned Ludd, from whom the rioters took their name, was either 
a whipped apprentice who had demolished a frame in venge- 
ance, a mythical leader of Sherwood Forest, or a maniac who 
made a practice of wrecking machines.’® Ludd’s wrath was 
aroused by low wages, new frames, and power looms. When 
the agitation spread to Lancashire and Yorkshire, it became 
a far more serious movement, abounding in government spies, 
agents provocateurs, who were sometimes more numerous than 
the Luddites themselves, secret assemblies, fires, and ludicrous 
fiascoes. The government took its own spies seriously, and the 
fantasies of the famous Mr. Burt led to Draconian laws.'* The 
word Luddite was probably known to the French émigrés in 
England and was used by them during the Restoration when 
they were confronted with similar movements in their capacity 

4 Ballot, pp. 39-40; see also Paul Viard, “Une gréve sous le premier empire au 


Tréguil, Ille-et-Vilaine,” Mélanges Pirenne (Bruxelles, 1926), II, 663-68. This coalition 
was formed in Cintré’s cotton factory because an escaped apprentice was arrested. 

%* Cf. F. O. Darvall, Popular disturbances and public order in Regency England: 
being an account of the Luddite and other disorders in England during the years 1811-1817 
and of the attitude and activity of the authorities (New York, 1934); Frank Peel, The risings 
of the Luddites (Heckmondwicke, 1888); Proceedings at the York Special Commission, 
January, 1813 (London, 1813). “The insurgents, who assumed the name of Luddites 
probably with a view of inspiring their adherents with confidence, the malcontents, 
gave out that they were under the command of one leader, whom they designated by 
the fictitious name of Ned Ludd, or General Ludd, calling themselves Ludds, Ludders, 
or Luddites’’ (An historical account of the Luddites of 1811, 1812, and 1813 [Hudders- 
field, 1862], p. 1). 

‘6 For the best account of the movement, see J. L. and Barbara Hammond, The skilled 
labourer (London, 1920), chaps. ix—xi. 
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as prefects, mayors, and police officials.!’ Immediately after the 
war the introduction of machinery moved with an accelerated 
tempo when English engineers, English manufacturers with capi- 
tal, and English artisans came to mechanize French industry. 

Ludditism during the French Restoration was prevalent in 
the cloth centers of the south, where mechanical processes of 
manufacture were far less advanced than in the north and 
machines were a terrifying novelty.!® The northern textile cen- 
ters—Rouen, Lille, Rheims, and Sedan—had developed factory 
systems during the Empire, and the innovations after 1815 con- 
sisted chiefly in the perfection of instruments which had been 
known before (the inventions of Douglas, Cockerill, and 
Philippe de Girard) and in the utilization of steam power, which 
France had until then neglected.'® In the southern centers some 
of the processes were entirely new and began to make their 
first appearance in the last years of the Napoleonic period. 
The southern departments—Isére, Hérault, Aude, and Tarn— 
were wool centers; and, as in England, it has been noted that 


17 Some instances of Ludditism in France have been gathered in the collection of 
documents by Georges and Hubert Bourgin, Le régime de l'industrie en France (Paris, 
1912), pp. 71-73, 124-25, 171-85, and 365-79; in E. Tarlé, The working classes in France, 
1814-1831 (in Russian) (Moscow, 1928), chap. iii, pp. 49-78; and in Emile Levasseur, 
Histoire des classes ouvriéres et de Vindustrie en France (2d ed.; Paris, 1903), I, 630-31. 
The incident of Vienne in the department of Isére, without reference to the archives 
of the ministry of justice, has been discussed by Charles Schmidt, ‘“‘Un épisode de 
lhistoire du machinisme en France; les premiers luddites de I’Isére en 1819, “Rérolution 
francaise, XLIV (1903), 551-61, and by M. Blanchard, “Une émeute ouvriére dans 
l’Isére en 1819,”’ Revue d'histoire de Lyon, XIII (1914), 271-91. The bulk of the ma- 
terials in my narrative are from two dossiers of the ministry of the interior in the 
Archives Nationales, F’? 9786-9787, supplemented by documents from the ministry 
of justice and local archives, wherever indicated. 

18 Machine-wrecking which recurred in Paris and in the northern centers in the early 
years of the July Monarchy, is not included in this account, since it was then the ac- 
companiment of deep social agitation among the working classes rather than a Luddite 
riot. See Octave Festy, Le mouvement ouvrier au début de la monarchie de juillet (Paris, 
1908), pp. 64-65. 

19 Josef Kulischer, “Die Ursachen des Uberganges von der Handarbeit zur ma- 
chinellen Betriebsweise,’’ Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung des Deutschen Reichs, XXX (1906), 
37, agrees with Levasseur, I, 414, that the comparatively slow development of the 
French textile industry was due in part to the rarity of steam engines in 1815. It was 
difficult to introduce elaborate spinning machines when power had to be furnished by 
men or animals. 
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the industrialization of the ancient fabric wool lagged behind 
cotton, the comparatively new product which had no tradi- 
tional processes to dethrone. 

One does not find in France the elaborate organization of 
Luddites that marked the English movement or the curious 
intermingling of government provocateurs of the cut of Mr. 
Burt. Yet a number of elements do reappear on the continent. 
Most noteworthy is the connivance of masters of small shops 
with their workers to commit acts of violence against the ma- 
chines of their innovating fellow shop-owners.”° Sometimes the 
detailed study of a local incident reveals the Luddite movement 
less as an agitation of workmen than as an aspect of the com- 
petition between the backward and the progressive shop-owner 
or manufacturer. The imperfections of the early machines some- 
times made a small manufacturer regret the purchase of a new 
mechanical instrument which did not fulfil his expectations, 
and he was prepared to engage in machinations with his workers 
to have it destroyed. He might not have to pay for the machine 
which was burned by mob violence beyond the power of the 
police. 

The chief opponent of industrialization was the small shop- 
owner without capital, who was afraid of the rich competitor 
who had mechanized his equipment, since this master-artisan 
was incapable of following the large industrialist’s example. 
The men who led in French industrialization were the merchant- 
manufacturers like Richard-Lenoir, Ternaux, and Poupart de 
Neuflize, who had direct contact with every aspect of cloth 
production. They were, like Poupart, proprietors of extensive 
grazing lands, as well as owners of great factories; or, like 
Ternaux, they ran machine-shops with private inventors and 
conducted the wholesale cloth business in a number of coun- 
tries, in addition to their manufacturing. They were the great 
industrialists who often hazarded their fortunes, with the result 
that catastrophes among them were numerous: Richard-Lenoir 


20 During the Luddite riots of Nottingham in 1811 there is ample evidence that some 
of the hosiers persuaded the workers to break the knitting-frames of their competitors 
(Hammond, pp. 256-59). 
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was bankrupt in 1814; Ternaux was ruined with honor in 1832; 
and the Neuflizes rehabilitated their fortune only through a 
successful marriage. The small shop-owner did not dare to 
chance his whole existence on an instrument which he knew 
would decline in value immediately after its widespread accept- 
ance. Furthermore, the small shop-owner was in close relation- 
ship with his workers; and, though the corporations and guilds 
had been suppressed, some remnant of the paternal relation- 
ship lingered on. Small bribes which were consumed in the 
cabaret became the incentive for riot. 

In most industrial centers the worker only vaguely felt the 
threat of the machine. When it made its appearance, as it 
usually did, during times of prosperity and steady employment, 
he did not sense its immediate danger. Then came the industrial 
crisis, and he suffered for a while, even for a number of years, 
before he reacted. The height of the first wave of industrializa- 
tion in France could be set just before the overproduction of 
1826-27. Widespread social agitation came a number of years 
later, stimulated by a famine and a change in the political 
regime. 

When the worker did oppose the machine, he was fighting 
for the ancient economy. When he piled up petitions to the 
Bourbon government officials, he revealed his trust in a paternal 
conception of the state. And the officials who received these 
petitions were ambivalent in their attitude toward the new in- 
struments. In the ministries of the interior and of commerce 
they knew the “true laws” of political economy, and they were 
cognizant of the advantages of triumphant industrialism in Eng- 
land. But royalist administrators were none too sanguine at the 
prospect of an elaborate mechanization which would finally as- 
sure the middle classes predominance in the state. Furthermore, 
the government of the aristocratic reaction knew the ways of 
Malevolence, as they dubbed the intrigues of the middle classes 
among the workers; and they feared any manifestations of dis- 
content which might arise among the people. Napoleon was 
still ranting in the gardens of St. Helena. 

In those cities where the workers’ reaction to the machine 
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led to violence, it was a pathetic expression of fury. The ma- 
chine was sometimes an immediate menace, and the worker 
was not cognizant of Say’s theory of compensation which prom- 
ised increased employment in the future. Babeuf’s “economic 
decree,” which would have followed the establishment of com- 
munism through a conspiracy, had hailed the multiplication of 
machines to alleviate the toil of men; but his abortive plot had 
long since been forgotten by the people.”! Resistance was weak 
because the workers had already been regimented and bent to 
the yoke by the putting-out system. The men to whom they 
were subject seemed omnipotent, and hence the workers sought 
to vent their rage against the instruments which threatened 
them. Naturally enough, general uprisings did not occur in the 
chief manufacturing centers, where the new machines were 
mounted in secret without widespread notice and the workers 
who were affected soon disappeared in the multitude. More 
dangerous movements took place in small manufacturing com- 
munities, where the appearance of a single machine was omi- 
nous for the existence of the whole town. And even in these 
towns there were no casualties and the incidents usually evapo- 
rated into threats. Ludditism surely cannot have impeded the 
introduction of machinery into French manufacturing. Its de- 
tailed history will, nevertheless, portray the reaction of various 
social groups to the machine and will show the administrative 
organization of the Restoration. 


During the hunger of 1816 the optimist police bulletin of 
November 8 reported: 


They do not break looms in France as in England. One cannot overempha- 
size the differences which are becoming ever more pronounced in the tastes, 
the manners, the systems and even the excesses of these two peoples.” 


But within a few months minor incidents rapidly multiplied. 
On January 22, 1817, a large number of spinners gathered in a 
cabaret in Lille and drew up a petition against the use of ma- 
Paul Robiquet, Buonarroti et la secte des égaur (Paris, 1910), annexes, “Des 
travaux communs,’’ art. 6, p. 266. 
® Bourgin, p. 38. 
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chines which were eliminating many hands in the cotton fac- 
tories.”* A careful prefect hastened to report their meeting.”* 

In Paris a M. Lefévre, the inventor of a mechanical saw 
which he established in his own factory in the faubourg Saint- 
Antoine, was the subject of threats from owners of less perfect 
instruments. He was astounded to find the petition of the local 
shop-owners supported by the commissioner of police Monnier 
and was terrified by the rumor in his quarter that his competi- 
tors were threatening to take justice into their own hands, break 
the mechanical saw, and kill its owner. M. Lefévre exaggerated 
his danger and, in his appeal, imagined fantastic relationships 
between the shop-owners of his district and the English Lud- 
dites.*» He ended with a passionate plea that the government 
should protect both the new machines and the lives of their 
proprietors. The government was sensitive to such disorders; 
and the police commissioner of the quarter, who had received 
the petition of protest against the mechanical saws, was severely 
reprimanded.” 

In November, 1816, the police had been informed of a move- 
ment of shoemakers from Normandy upon Paris and feared lest 
they were coming to attack the manufacturers of unsewn shoes 
established in the capital. It turned out to be a simple migra- 
tion of shoemakers in search of work.?’ They had already pre- 
sented a petition to the minister of the interior demanding the 
prohibition of machines in their trade, and their plea had been 
curtly rejected. A Sieur Layrisse in the department of the 
Basses-Pyrénées invented some warping machines in 1823, and 
the unemployed workers rushed to their prefect with remon- 
strances. He called the machines an abuse, but saw no existing 
legal remedy and inquired of the government when it would 
begin to prohibit them. The Consultative Committee of Arts 


23 Archives du Nord, M. 135.32. 24 Archives Nationales, F7 3788. 


% There was a recrudescence of English Ludditism in 1816. “Nottingham is subject 
to the lawless outrages and exactions of the Luddites. The collectors of the Black Com- 
mittee continue to levy their contributions” (Observer, Dec. 1, 1816, quoted in News 
from the past, 1805-1887, compiled by Yvonne Ffrench (London, 1935], pp. 115-16). 


Archives Nationales, F7 9787. 27 Bourgin, pp. 37-38. 
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and Manufactures immediately censured this outlandish official 
for his ignorance and pointed to the increase in the population 
of Lyons, Louviers, and Sedan which had resulted from indus- 
trialization. The committee advised charity and mocked fur- 
ther sentimental considerations, proclaiming industrialization 
as a fact: 


.... it is no longer a question today of examining whether the multiplica- 
tion of machines should or should not be tolerated; they have become in all 
Europe a necessity to which one must submit under the pain of becoming 
a tributary of one’s neighbors.” 


The workers of Clermont, Saint-Pons, and Lodéve, in Janu- 
ary, 1818, protested against carding and spinning machines in 
the wool factories.”* In Clermont there was some evidence that 
the men had collected money to send six emissaries to Lodéve 
and three throughout the countryside to incite their fellows to 
burn all machines. Placards which appeared on the main streets 
of the city summoned the workers to join an uprising against 
the manufacturers :*° 

Gentlemen, the inhumanity and the hardness of your heart has made us 
lose control of ourselves. Your disdain toward the poor workers who have 
aided you in making your fortune, seeing themselves abandoned by you, 
gentlemen, that alone will force us to do what we would not wish to do. We 
do not pretend to make attempts upon your fortune; but if you do not ar- 
range to give us work, we shall not be able to avoid an attempt upon you 
and your machines. Hence, you have eight days to reflect. At the end of these 
eight days, if you do not withdraw your wools from these machines to give 
work to four or five hundred persons who are at your doors and whom you 
do not deign to look upon, do not be surprised if you see a revolt against you 
and the machines. 


The placard to the officials was deferential: 


Gentlemen, administrators, you who are armed with supreme powers, 
may your usual goodness seek to conciliate the manufacturers in order not 
to cover us with shame through an attempt which misery forces us to make. 


Prompt investigations led to the arrest of a number of wool- 
workers; and after they had been kept in prison for five months, 
28 Levasseur, Appen. C, session of November 22, 1823, I, 742. 
2* Archives Nationales, BB'* 980.4002. 


3° The translation cannot always preserve the clumsiness of the style of these peti- 
tions. 
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a trial brought the following sentences: Lugague, a contuma- 
cious school teacher, considered their chief and accused of being 
the author of the placards, received two years imprisonment; 
five weavers and a carder received from one to two months; 
and a 300-franc fine was to be paid by the whole group. 

These placards against machines have become a-la-mode, 
commented the prefect of Hérault when he heard of similar 
occurrences in the department of the Gard. Then, more seri- 
ously, he expounded the official attitude toward machines: 

It is only too true that the mechanical instruments in the districts of 
Lodéve and Saint Pons, both very barren, have deprived many unfortunate 
men of their means of existence, since they perform with ten what once took 
one hundred. This is an inevitable and almost irreparable evil. In many dis- 
tricts, and particularly in Clermont, the unfortunate people are given all 
the aid which the circumstances permit and the factious ones are repressed 
with severity. 

Yet, of all the groups of French workers who were militant 
in their resistance to the new machines, the shearmen in the 
wool centers displayed the greatest capacity for organized oppo- 
sition. In an article on the manufacture of cloth written in 
1785 for the Encyclopédie méthodique, Roland de la Platiére, 
the inspector of manufactures, expressed the hope that the 
shearing-machine would be introduced into French factories.*! 
When the instrument appeared in England in 1758, it deprived 
three hundred men of work in the first establishment which 
received it; and though there followed bitter struggles, during 
which the English shearmen burned the shops in which they 
could no longer find employment, the shearing-machine, some- 
times moved by water power and directed by one man, was in 
general use by the early nineteenth century.*? Various models 

31 This is Roland, the stoic husband of Mme Roland and later Girondin minister. 
His compilations on industry are extensive: Encyclopédie méthodique; manufactures, arts 
et métiers, 3 vols., which appeared in 1784, 1785, and 1790; Arts et métiers mécaniques, 
8 vols., which appeared from 1782 to 1791. 

2 “Shearing the nap of cloth with revolving knives, on the principle adopted later 
for mowing machines, instead of with monstrous scissors, had prevailed against the 
bitter opposition of the shearmen, and was in general use”’ (J. H. Clapham, An economic 
history of modern Britain: the early railway age (Cambridge, 1926), I, 147; cf. Ham- 
mond, p. 169 ff). 
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were introduced into France toward the end of the eighteenth 
century, but they had not yet been widely accepted under the 
Consulate. In a report of 1803, Scipion Mourgue, Chaptal’s 
investigator of conditions in cloth manufacturing in the north 
and the east, remarked upon the far more militant attitude of 
the shearmen who worked in shops, four or five about a table, 
as compared with the spinners and weavers, who were spread 
throughout the countryside. In Sedan these shearmen were well 
organized and for years had refused to permit the employment 
of any new apprentices. Intrenched in their secure position, 
they declared a cloque against any manufacturer who refused 
higher wages or dared to introduce a new apprentice; and the 
strikers were supported by their fellows in other shops until 
their employer was defeated. To humble their spirit of inde- 
pendence, Mourgue awaited the introduction of the shearing- 
machine prevalent in England, but he was none too sanguine 
about its efficacy in overcoming the hostility of the shearmen. 
The manufacturers, he reported, were terrorized by the attitude 
of the workers: “The government will undoubtedly punish 
them, they said; but who will return to us our murdered families 
and our burned shops?’’** The temper of the shearmen was 
well revealed in their organizational efforts. In addition to their 
shop-leaders, who were stirring orators and who made decisions 
for the whole shop whenever an interdict was to be declared, 
the shearmen supported two deputies in Paris, whose activities 
Mourgue described with bitterness. 

During the Empire, Douglas, Watier, and Ambroise Place 
perfected shearing-machines which were mounted in the north- 
ern cloth centers in shops of great industrialists like Decrétot 
and Ternaux. In 1812, two shearing-machines with revolving 
blades (lames helicoidales), one by Jonathan Ellis and another 

33 Charles Schmidt, “Encore un document relatif 4 l'histoire du machinisme en 
France,” Révolution frangaise, XLV (1903), 69-70. 

“These shop-leaders have in Paris one or two deputies, whom I could point out to 
you, and who, under the pretext of defending their rights before you, Citizen Minister, 
and of influencing your bureaus, consume without doubt, in their baseness, the money 


given them by these abused fathers of families, who all submit to monthly dues from 
their wages in order to furnish these deputies with a fitting salary’ (bid., p. 69). 
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by John Collier, were patented; and these remained the stand- 
ard machines for this process throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury.™ John Collier’s machines were manufactured and adver- 
tised by a Paris company which included, besides the inventor, 
two of the great wool manufacturers of Sedan, Poupart and 
André de Neuflize.** George Sevenne and the Chevalier de 
Montaulieu were their agents in the south; the passage of these 
salesmen through the cloth centers of the departments of Tarn, 
Hérault, Aude, and Isére was checkered with Luddite riots. 

Vienne, in the department of Isére, just beyond the sphere of 
the important manufacturing district of Lyons and St. Etienne, 
had been a minor cloth center since the eighteenth century. 
During the Restoration its industrial system was transformed 
from small shops spread throughout the city to large factories, 
run by water power, along both banks of the swift-flowing 
rivulet Gére. The carders, fullers, spinners, and weavers were 
soon centralized in these establishments, but the master-shear- 
men, each employing four or five workmen at a daily wage which 
hovered about the 2-franc limit, continued in their small shops. 
The shearmen, wielding by hand gigantic scissors which weighed 
about thirty pounds, cut the nap on the woolen cloth. 

In the early days of January, 1819, news spread among these 
shearmen that a great shearing-machine was about to make its 
appearance in the factory of Gentin and Odoard.*’ The un- 
easiness in this city of seven thousand industrial workers was 
immediately sensed by Chopin d’Arnouville, the prefect of 
Isére at Grenoble; and he made the manufacturers promise that 
they would await further orders from Paris before undertaking 
the new enterprise. The shearmen and their masters joined in 


% Ballot, pp. 211-13. 


% Charles Dupin, Forces productives et commerciales de la France (Paris, 1827), I, 191. 
“In my last trip to Louviers, at the beginning of September, 1826, I saw functioning 
a number of shearing-machines manufactured by John Collier and by Abraham 
Poupart. One of the machines of M. Collier has sixteen blades in spirals and works 
with the rarest of perfection. These machines, which might have cost some 25,000 francs 
in the beginning, now sell for only 15,000 francs and are more perfect”’ (ibid., II, 52-53). 


7 The following narrative of the incident at Vienne is based chiefly upon docu- 
ments in the Archives Nationales, BB"* 988 and F’ 9786. 
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secret meetings to protect themselves against the new machine. 
They were also supported by workers in other branches of cloth 
manufacturing who feared lest unemployed shearmen compete 
with them. Clément, a canny commissioner of police, tried to 
divide the interested groups and to break the master-shearmen 
away from their workers. He warned the shop-owners that 
workers at the head of these demonstrations were from the 
northern provinces, and he sagaciously implied that they were 
fomenting trouble among the southern textile workers in order 
to destroy the competition of the industry of Vienne. Further- 
more, he emphasized to the shop masters that, regardless of 
whether they were owners of small shops or large factories, all 
shearmen were their enemies. Some shop-owners were influ- 
enced by his arguments, but the majority continued to intrigue 
with their workers. 

On January 13, 1819, the prefect wrote to the minister of the 
interior, expounding the advantages of the new shearing-ma- 
chine. On January 21 occurred a tumultuous meeting of work- 
ers, and four days later the tone of his communication changed: 

Like the government, Monseigneur, I desire everything which is good and 
useful, and no resistance will prevent me from realizing it or concurring with 
it. In the present circumstance, however, temporization would perhaps be 
better than force; and if it is possible to avoid recourse to the second of these 
methods, I shall felicitate myself in having saved for the moment a very im- 
portant part of the manufacturing population of Vienne from misery and 
perhaps from the rigor of the law. It is prudent to spare ourselves, if it is 
possible, the disorders which the Luddites have committed in England and 
which have as their cause the introduction of new machines. Everyone knows 
to what excesses three or four hundred workers whom misery has reduced to 
despair can abandon themselves. 


The prefect decided to wait until after the carnival, toward 
the end of February, before permitting the machine to make 
its appearance. Meantime it was packed in cases and sent to 
Lyons. And if the prefect was still troubled by the plight of 
the workers, he was reassured by a lesson in optimist political 
economy which the minister of the interior communicated to 
him on January 29. Saint-Simon, Charles Comte, Dunoyer, 
Dupin, and Say were hailing the new triumphs of industrial 
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civilization and their doctrines re-echoed even in the bureau 
of the minister. He noted their teachings and sent them on for 
the instruction of the prefect who, in turn, was to console the 
workers in their temporary suffering with these visions of future 
prosperity.*® France did not have a Malthus because the prob- 
lem of its industrial revolution had, for the moment, been bur- 
ied beneath the more militant class struggle between the nobili- 
ty and the bourgeoisie. Sismondi was hardly noticed. The com- 
mercial war against England had to be continued, and the work- 
ers were promised their ultimate reward if they were patient. 

The conscience of the prefect of Isére was appeased, while his 
subprefect at Vienne, a lesser man, envisaged the whole affair 
simply in terms of a possible disturbance of public order. In the 
early days of February various minor precautions were taken 
to prepare for the coming of the shearing-machine, la Grande 
Tondeuse. Some of the manufacturers warned their workers— 
the carders, fullers, spinners, and weavers—that if they were 
caught attending any of the secret meetings of the shearmen 
they would be immediately dismissed. The subprefect did not 
fear the local workers attached to their native city, but he gave 
expression to a serious dread of outsiders. ““There exist a certain 
number of workers from other sections of the country who are 


38 The minister wrote: “There have been times when the introduction of new ma - 
chines has alarmed the working classes. Experience has proved that these eco- 
nomical processes have, on the contrary, ameliorated their existence in that manu- 
facturers, obtaining a more considerable production and being able to sell their products 
at more moderate prices, have paid their workers in proportion to these profits and 
have never been forced to retard or interrupt production. There is thus an advantage 
for the workers employed. Your workers seem to fear that the process of the machine 
for shearing cloth will render idle the hands which are today occupied by this operation 
with the means in common use. But these new processes are only introduced little by 
little. The factory system is extended progressively in proportion as it has more hands. 
A new classification of labor takes place, and never has a worker who has had the desire 
to work remained idle. There is no question here of a process particular to the city of 
Vienne. This machine is already employed in a great number of factories and soon it 
will be in all. Thus it happened that the manufacturers of Sedan and Louviers, no 
longer able to endure the competition, were obliged to adopt the machines employed in 
Verviers under the pain of closing their shops. These factories have prospered and 
workers of every branch, instead of lacking employment, have seen their existence 
ameliorated.” 
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audacious because they have nothing to lose and are without 
family.” In his letter of February 6 he asked permission to 
send these more turbulent elements back to their communes, 
even though they were not punishable under the provisions of 
Article I of the penal code of Napoleon. 

In Paris, Poupart de Neuflize, the head of the company for 
the sale of this machine, had access to the minister of the in- 
terior. He was an important member of the Council of Manu- 
factures, and he had made a number of speeches to the frequent 
refrain of “Laissez-faire! Laissez-arriver!’’** To him the troubled 
manufacturers, Gentin and Odoard, appealed as the day of the 
Grande Tondeuse drew near. 

Until now we see nothing to protect us but the National Guard brought 
out with no excess of good will. We are uneasy, and we demand of the authori- 
ties that they should have police service performed by a regiment of dragoons 
garrisoned in our city. They promise it vaguely. 

Neuflize immediately complained to the minister, and an order 
was sent from Paris to provide ample protection for the ma- 
chine and the manufacturers. 

As the introduction of the machine became a certainty, the 
protests of the workers grew louder. A group of shearmen ap- 
peared before the commissioner of police, and their representa- 
tive spoke words of Bourbon loyalty. 


If we were still under Napoleon, we would not be presenting any demands, 
because three quarters of us would have been in the army; but at present 
we are under a good king, a paternal king who loves his subjects. I am per- 
suaded that if he knew that this machine would reduce many of us to beggary, 
he would not let it be introduced. 


“T would rather die than have my bread taken away from me,” 
cried another worker. “We are in a state of insurrection,” 
shouted one of the more violent shearmen. ““My friend, you 
are without doubt mistaken in the word you are using,” sug- 
gested the commissioner of police. 

Secret meetings were held in the outskirts of the city, and 
rumors of the workers’ plots were rampant. There was one plan 
to allow the machine to function for a while and then to destroy 


39 See his speech in the Council on Dec. 8, 1817, Archives Nationales, F" 2474. 
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it after the watchfulness of the police had been relaxed. Others 
demanded immediate action. Among many groups a curious 
report spread that they would be paid to break the Grande 
Tondeuse. 

Though there is ample evidence that the master-shearmen 
had an important part in the clandestine activities of their work- 
ers, they were also organized for protest in their own right. 
They were in an intermediary position between the merchant- 
manufacturer and the four or five workers whom they each 
employed. The economic condition of the master-shearman was 
often not far above that of his worker; and even though he 
owned the simple instrument of production, he was dependent 
upon the merchant-manufacturer, who earned the large profits. 
These master-shearmen were naturally the instigators of the 
movements against the introduction of the more elaborate ma- 
chines which they could not afford to purchase. A simple and 
logical interest, softened by some pity for their workers, char- 
acterized the unheeded petition which they sent to the Chevalier 
de Miremont, mayor of Vienne.‘® On January 17 about three 
hundred workers gathered in protest before the mayor, crying, 
“Down with the shearing-machine! Down with all machines!” 


40 “They are at this moment working at the construction of a machine called the 
Grande Tondeuse. In a short time it is supposed to be put into activity in this city under 
the direction of Messrs. Gentin and Odoard and Company. It is different from all 
those which are already in use. It offers the pernicious means of shearing, glossing, 
and brushing 1,000 ells of cloth in three hours, while being directed by only four men. 
Consequently, it is going to deprive a very great number of shearmen of work and our 
shops are going to find themselves closed. You feel in advance, as an enlightened 
administrator, all the evil which these establishments are going to cause to all persons 
employed in the preparation of cloth and we are going to develop the reasons for you. 
As follows: 

“1. This new establishment will be advantageous only for the owners and will cause 
the closing of all the shops of the master-shearmen, who, not knowing what to do with 
their materials, will be ruined at a blow! 

“2. There will result from this a general elimination of all the shearmen, fathers of 
families and others, the majority of whom are already very old and, not being able to 
take up other work, will be exposed to very great need. How then are they going to live, 
they and their families? 

“3. Finally, the government is going to find itself deprived of the income from all 
taxes of any nature from sixty master-shearmen, who, being able to exercise their pro- 
fession no longer, owe nothing to the state.” 


¢ 
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On January 25 there was a secret assembly of two hundred and 
fifty workers, and it was reported that they had taken solemn 
oath to hack the machine to pieces and to establish correspond- 
ence with workers throughout the south in order to prevent 
the introduction of machines. They marched through the 
streets shouting, ““Down with the shearing-machine! Down 
with all machines!’ The worker Masse composed a song against 
the shearing-machine which was sung by his fellows in their 
shop. At a meeting of about two hundred on February 1 cor- 
respondence with workers throughout the south was read before 
the assembly; the letters all gave expression to their solidarity, 
exhorting the workers of Vienne to remain firm in their inten- 
tion. 

As February drew to aclose, excited communications between 
the mayor, the prefect, the subprefect, the king’s attorney, the 
colonel of the police, the lieutenant of the dragoons, and the 
minister of the interior became ever more numerous. The 
minister frequently reiterated that local officials should first 
employ every form of nonviolent intimidation. They must, 
however, also be prepared for the use of force lest this move- 
ment of machine-breakers be successful in one place and then 
spread throughout the country. He recalled the Luddite ex- 
cesses in England. 

The rector of the parish of Saint-Martin de Vienne delivered 
a sermon on the sacred right of property and enlightened the 
workers about the government’s attitude toward these new 
instruments. Women shrieked insults at him as he exhorted 
them to accept the Grande Tondeuse. More pious females in- 
formed him that the workers were planning to ring the tocsin 
when the machine arrived; so he carefully hid the key to the 
belfry. 

On February 25 the workers, who hardly earned enough to 
provide for the simplest necessities, were spending large sums 
in the cabarets. It seemed evident that this money had been 
given to them by the master-shearmen in the hope of arousing 
a riotous spirit. The commissioner of police made the rounds 
of the shops, gathering a list of all the shearmen, with details 
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about their birthplace and residence. Under the threat of dire 
punishment the workers were warned not to touch the property 
of Gentin and Odoard. “We don’t care,’ answered a worker 
in the shop of the widow Ozier; “even if they cut off our heads, 
our decision is fixed.”” When a few of these more prominent 
agitators were arrested by the authorities, the mass of workers 
proceeded to the prison, stormed about, and vainly attempted 
to rescue their leaders. “Long live the king! Down with the 
tondeuse!”’ 

From the interrogation of these prisoners the police could 
derive little definite information about the plans of the workers. 
Joseph Nodin, aged nineteen, a shearman born in Tours and 
working in Vienne, pleaded his innocence: 

I am a stranger here. I have no interest in the problem whether the great 

shearing-machine should or should not be introduced into Vienne. If I was 
present at a number of meetings, it was after the persuasion of my fellows, 
but I took no part in the deliberations. I only heard them say that it was 
necessary to make remonstrances before the authorities to prevent the intro- 
duction of this machine, and that if these were fruitless, one should break it. 
When the commissioner of police told me that I should be put in prison if I 
participated in any riots, I answered, “‘If they put me in prison, they'll give 
me bread.” 
Rollat, aged thirty-five, admitted that there were three meet- 
ings in which peaceful decisions were adopted. Only the drunk- 
ards threatened to commit excesses. Young Chollet, in his in- 
articulate manner, attempted to exculpate himself. 

I don’t know the meaning of that word “insurrection” about which you're 
talking to me. I only said to the commissioner of police that the workers of 
Carcassonne had arisen—I meant to say had assembled. 


Old Pierre Lefévre, aged sixty-three, said that he had nothing 
to do with the other workers and never went to the cabaret. 
Pierre Vital forgot who had invited him to the meetings and 
what had transpired. But Louis Vital remembered: “It was 
decided to break the Grande Tondeuse with hatchets and ham- 
mers, and anyone who would not go would be considered a 
coward and would be driven out of all the shops.” 

On February 26 the authorities profited by some of these 
indications and strengthened their police force with two pla- 
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toons of dragoons of thirty men each. When the shearing-ma- 
chine was sent forth from Lyons under escort, a squad of police 
came out from Vienne to meet it. But negligent local authorities 
and the manufacturers, Gentin and Odoard, had botched the 
elaborate plans. The machine was not due until about three 
o'clock in the afternoon. Suddenly it appeared at twelve, just 
at the moment when the workers were leaving their shops for 
the noonday meal. Its protectors in Vienne, four policemen, 
were confused about the exact nature of its final destination, 
and they brought it into the center of the city. From there it 
had to be directed back to the shops of Gentin and Odoard. 
Thus, some of the workers had a chance to see the Grande 
Tondeuse, and they dispersed to the shops to summon their 
fellows. 

In order to drag the great machine to the factory, the cart 
was directed across the rivulet Gére, and in the process got 
stuck in a bank of mud. The workers grasped this opportunity 
to pelt the escort with rocks, since their houses were along the 
stream and they could shower the police with impunity. The 
policemen fought a retreating battle. Eight or ten workers 
plunged into the water, climbed on top of the wagon, and struck 
violent blows upon the Grande Tondeuse with their ancient, 
thirty-pound shearing scissors. One of the boxes had already 
been thrown into the Gére when the detachment of mounted 
dragoons arrived. Women shrieked. The worker Rousset 
shouted, “We'll catch Gentin all right. It isn’t only the ma- 
chine that we ought to send to Hell! The scoundrel, he ought 
to be hung; he ought to be thrown into the river!” The one- 
eyed woman Lacroix exhorted the workers to violent action, 
“What will become of us and our children?” Marie and Mari- 
anne Mange, wool-workers, were in the vanguard of the mob 
crying, ““The men are cowards. Ah, if we were only men!” To 
which a gallant officer of the dragoons replied, ‘““Come, my 
friends, we are all Frenchmen, retire. Come, my ladies, retire. 
This is not where you belong. You should be at home near your 
children.” “Yea, this is our place!’ The workers raised a barri- 
cade in the path of the dragoons. From houses on both sides 
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of the stream the rocks continued to fly. A detachment of 
dragoons on foot descended from the heights near Vienne, and 
the workers rushed at them. The police came with more dra- 
goons. First they charged with naked sabers. Then they fired 
and wounded a few workers. The rest dispersed. 

Early in the scuffle the manufacturer Gentin fled from the 
city, and the subprefect went to the country for dinner. The 
procurator of the king arrived in time to see an iron object in 
the water. Soon the dragoons and the police rescued the Grande 
Tondeuse. It had been only slightly injured, and in a few days 
it was put into operation. 

Hours after the rescue of the shearing-machine, at about six 
in the evening, the subprefect returned from his dinner in the 
country, to hear of the uprising. He was moved to distraction 
and immediately ordered eight hundred soldiers from Lyons 
to safeguard the Grande Tondeuse during its first days. The 
officers at Lyons considered four hundred sufficient. They were 
disturbed by rumors that three legions and a regiment of 
chasseurs were being sent to quiet serious disturbances in the 
south. But within a few days the excitement subsided. 

Soon there followed a barrage of letters of mutual recrimina- 
tion from the local authorities and from the heroic officers of 
the dragoons to the prefect and the minister of the interior. 
Baron Poupart de Neuflize appeared before the minister and 
reported in the name of the manufacturers that the police had 
been weak while the dragoons had performed bravely. The 
whole affair had not been conducted in the best interests of the 
company which was introducing these new instruments, and 
the minister of the interior noted: ““M. de Neuflize would have 
desired that the newspapers remain silent. This would have 
been difficult since they copied the newspapers of Lyons.” 

Any workers who were arrested after the riot faced a serious 
prosecution; and they fled to the surrounding districts, pursued 
by the officials of several departments, who were intent upon 
making an example of them. Some twenty-nine were captured, 


| Quotidienne (Paris), Mar. 9, 1819, condemmed the uprising of the workers and 
praised the moderation of the authorities. 
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and the manufacturers demanded severe punishments. The 
workers tried to send a commission to beg clemency from the 
king and were informed that their plea was futile. They used 
the money which they had gathered for this purpose to help 
the families of the accused. On March 17 the rector of the 
parish of Saint-Martin de Vienne sent a touching letter to the 
minister of the interior, pleading with him that he should accept 
the true repentance of the workers. Nine days later the official 
response was received. “The government cannot, according to 
our laws, either stop or suspend the process of justice.” 

As the judiciary began to study the case, the minister of 
justice drafted a note, on April 7, which was an intelligent 
summary of the economic situation in Vienne. 

Behind the workers are the master-shearmen, who seem to have secretly ex- 
cited them—at least that is the accusation against them. The master-shear- 
men, in order to place themselves in the same position as the man who has 
bought the machine, will be obliged to procure similar ones which will cost 
about 20,000 francs, and many of them cannot or do not wish to make this 
expenditure. 


On May 14 the court of assizes at Grenoble passed judgment 
on the affair, and all the eleven workers who had been brought 
to trial were freed. In view of the standard sentences of the 
Restoration courts against the workers, this clemency was ex- 
travagant; and the same prefect who had in January displayed 
his sympathy for workers was now outraged. After an elaborate 
investigation he attributed the result of the trial to local politi- 
cal manipulation. The authorities had to be whitewashed, and 
there was a general attempt to minimize the whole incident. 
The subprefect who had preferred his stomach to his duty was 
a relative of the presiding judge, and the matter was arranged. 
The court had declared that the real culprits among the workers 
had escaped. 

Then the catholicism of the Bourbon reaction gathered the 
contrite workers beneath its black cloak into the parish church, 
and on May 20 they all addressed a most humble letter of 
thanks to the prefect for the magnanimity which had been 
shown in the judgment. They realized that, after all the kind 
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charity which had been distributed among them, they had 
shown themselves ungrateful. Their words were plaintive: 

M. the prefect, do graciously receive our true promise that we shall all 
forever be submissive and obedient to the voice which prescribes for us our 
veritable duties toward the present government and the royal charter, as we 
are taught on every occasion both inside and outside our temples. 


In June, upon the advice of the rector of Saint-Martin’s, the 
alleged leaders of the riot put themselves at the disposition of 
the police of Grenoble. For two months they waited to be 
judged. On August 20, 1819, the rector begged the minister 
of justice that the same clemency be shown to these stray sheep 
as to their fellows. In the name of the divine law he urged the 
liberation of the prisoners until their trial, in order that they 
might provide for their starving families. In November they 
were finally acquitted. 

Even before the Vienne incident was closed, an attempt was 
made, in May, 1819, to introduce the same shearing-machine 
into Carcassonne, in the department of Aude; but the opposi- 
tion was so widespread that it was deemed prudent to transport 
it to Limoux. Local authorities aided the prefect, and the shear- 
ing-machine was first put into activity without riots. The 
shearmen presented humble but vain remonstrances depicting 
the abyss of misfortune into which they would be hurled by the 
new mechanical instrument. The machine was allowed to oper- 
ate through June, 1819. Then the pent-up rage of the workers 
finally broke forth. By this time, the manufacturer of Limoux 
who had imported the shearing-machine appeared disappointed 
with its results and was eager to return it to the company. Fel- 
low-manufacturers of Limoux, MM. Mouisse and Basthe, pro- 
posed to relieve him of the tondeuse and give it a trial them- 
selves. These manufacturers were indifferent to the threats of 
their workers and peremptorily dismissed all agitators and mal- 
contents. The mechanic George Sevenne, a representative of 
the Paris Company for the Introduction of the Shearing-ma- 
chine, found himself surrounded by a menacing throng, who 
warned him that, unless he left town with his machine within 
twenty-four hours, they would break it, then quarter him and 
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throw him into the river. Thoroughly terrified, he fled to the 
mayor’s office for protection. During the tumult spies jotted 
down conversations and outcries of the workers for the benefit 
of local officials. 

By the new division of labor which MM. Basthe and Mouisse are planning, 
we shall be obliged to lose our employment. Today two of us, tomorrow three, 
and finally all of us. It is better for us all to quit today if they persist in their 
project. 

It took a brigade of police and fifty men of the national guard 
to silence opposition and to force the workers of Limoux back 
to the factory. 

Two years later the specter of the tondeuse reappeared in the 
south, when Roustic, a manufacturer of Carcassonne, Aude, 
bought shearing-machines. Agitation was immediate. As soon 
as machines were installed, on May 15, 1821, about four-hun- 
dred workers quit their shops, convened in a private house, and 
were dispersed only by an order of the mayor. Undaunted, along 
with their wives and children, they adjourned to the fields about 
the city, where they were confronted by a brigade of soldiers. 
Not until their leaders were informed of the violent measures 
which were contemplated against them, did they return home. 
The regiment of chasseurs of Vaucluse who marched about the 
ancient wall of the city with great fanfare dissuaded the workers 
from any more militant protest. Fortified by the realization 
that orders for the fairs of Beaucaire were piling up, the workers 
declared that, since they were to be sent away ultimately, when 
the machines were perfected, they considered it best to leave 
at once in search of other occupations. This was no vain threat, 
for hands were lacking in the neighboring fields and vineyards. 
Nevertheless, on the next day, they were enticed back to the 
workshops by the steady employment which heavy shipments 
for the warehouses of Lyons and Marseilles promised them. 
The effectiveness with which the murmuring of the workers 
had thus been silenced pleased the director-general of depart- 
mental administration and of police, and on June 2, 1821, he 
advised the prefect of the Aude to preach before the workers 
the government’s standard sermon on liberal political econo- 
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my.” The prefect followed his advice and expounded the doc- 
trine to the workers. Harmony reigned in the department of 
Aude.* 

The first mounting of a tondeuse at Lodéve, in the neighboring 
department of Hérault, which ocurred simultaneously with its 
introduction into Carcassonne, was not as fortunate. On May 
5, 1821, when M. Etienne Foulquier began shearing with Col- 
lier’s tondeuse helicoide, a crowd of workers angrily milled about 
his shop.‘ Within a few days Foulquier abandoned the idea 
of using his machine and pretended to the authorities that he 
was acceding to the protests of his workers. It was, however, 
straightway intimated to the police that Foulquier wanted to 
get rid of the machine and that he was secretly exhorting his 
men to break it in order not to have to pay its full cost. For a 
few days there was a lull. Suddenly, without warning, a mob 
broke down the doors of Foulquier’s factory and destroyed the 
tondeuse. Fifty infantrymen were summonded, and they cap- 
tured five prisoners. 

In the following August the royal court of Montpellier set 
them all free because of extenuating circumstances. Significant 
evidence against Foulquier was unearthed: his calm during the 
whole affair was suspicious, and one of the workers accused of 
breaking the machine was discovered hiding in the manufac- 
turer’s own house. The authorities could not understand why 
the workers, unprovoked, should have broken a machine which 
had already been dismounted. Foulquier’s arrival in search of 
help from the police long after the destruction had been per- 
petrated and the testimony of a cloth-washer that he had been 

42 “Processes which economize on labor do not always have as their results diminu- 
tion in the number of workers, because they augment consumption while diminishing 
the price of materials. On the other hand, the manufacture of cloth could not sustain 
itself in a city which refused to utilize these economic processes used in other centers. 
Moreover, general interest demands that consumers, who comprise the mass of the 


population, should be able to procure at the cheapest possible price all the objects 
which they need.” 

43 4 conspiracy to destroy machines did not trouble Carcassonne again until a period 
of unemployment in 1828 recalled to the workers their early resolutions (Archives 
Nationales, BB!® 1167.1454). 

4 Thid., BB'® 1005.6198. 
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invited by the owner to join the riot were facts which forced the 
judge to exculpate the workers. Even this isolated occurrence 
in Lodéve must complicate any analysis of the motives behind 
Luddite uprisings. 

“T find it very bad politics to withdraw before the mob,” 
was the prefect’s comment; and he promised full protection to 
any manufacturer who would mount a tondeuse. After the Foul- 
quier incident, however, this hazardous undertaking was not 
embarked upon until two years later, in September, 1823, when 
John Collier’s machine finally made its entrance into Lodéve, 
accompanied by a hundred Swiss guards. 

When false rumors spread throughout the south that these 
uprisings of the workers of Lodéve and Carcassonne had been 
successful and that all the machines had been broken, the shear- 
men of Castres, Tarn, were encouraged. They assembled on 
May 13, 1821, and addressed a petition to the mayor against 
the tondeuse which had just been installed in the city. By this 
time local officials, having profited by the experience of other 
cities, suspected machinations on the part of the master-shear- 
men. Hence, the mayor and the subprefect assembled the small 
shop-owners to issue a solemn warning that they would be held 
responsible for any excesses committed by their workers. All 
agitation rapidly subsided. 

Next year the last spark of hostility to the Grande Tondeuse 
was extinguished. The director-general of police received copies 
of seditious placards, posted on the door of the church in St. 
Pons, Hérault, and on the factory of the Sieur Molinier, a cloth 
manufacturer with a tondeuse. They warned: “Tf in eight days 
the shearing-machine is not sent back, we shall not be responsi- 
ble for any of the disasters which may occur.” But these threats 
were hollow, for the tondeuse had become well rooted in the 
south of France. 


Throughout the early nineteenth century most of the French 
economists were spurring the industrialists on to more extensive 
mechanization, in imitation of the English. During the indus- 
trial expansion of 1820-25 workers found ready employment in 
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spite of the new mechanical instruments, and movements of 
machine-breaking were not fomented again until the morrow 
of the July revolution. Opponents of industrialism were rare. 
When Alfred de Vigny became conscious of the miseries which 
accompanied the rise of a new technical civilization, he com- 
forted his melancholy soul with a noble line of poetry: “‘J’aime 
la majesté des souffrances humaines.”” Charles Nodier, a littér- 
ateur, writing in the Journal des Débats, expressed his senti- 
mental dissent from the general spirit of optimism.“ Two other 
men, Sismondi and Villeneuve-Bargemont, the first an econo- 
mist and a romantic historian, the second a Bourbon prefect 
and a devout Catholic, wrote in a more profound spirit of 
pessimism, deploring this excessive industrialization. 

Sismondi refused to be satisfied either with the voluminous 
and systematized liberalism of Jean-Baptiste Say or with the 
acute and abstract reasonings of Ricardo.“ Social facts about 
the condition of the working classes, culled at his desk from 
books and newspapers rather than from investigations in the 
industrial centers,*’ struck Sismondi forcibly, and he responded 
with an emotional outcry rare among the classical economists. ** 
In the midst of the growing class conflict between workers and 
industrialists, he stood for a great paternal government and for 
social legislation. Government, he thought, was capable of al- 
tering the organization of industry in its capacity of protector 
of the interests of the whole of society against its antagonistic 
groups.‘* There were no abstract economic laws to which gov- 

* “Lp to what point can humanity felicitate itself at the unbelievable multiplication 
of these machines, which put an insensible and blind force in place of the arms of man 


and which keep the astounded worker from living by the trade which nourished his 
ancestors’’ (Journal des Débats, Sept. 12, 1817). 

“ For the best bibliographies of Sismondi, see Mao-Lan Tuan, Sismonde de Sismondi 
as an economist (New York, 1927); Henry Grossman’s article in the Encyclopedia of the 
social sciences, XIV (1934), 70-71; and Jean-R. de Salis, Sismondi, thése supplémentaire 
(Paris, 1922), pp. 60-75. 

‘7 Octave Festy, “Sismondi et la condition des ouvriers francais de son temps,” 
Revue d’économie politique, XXXII (1918), 46-72, 118-36. 

48 Nouveaux principes (Paris, 1819), avertissement, p. iv. 

49 Du sort des ouvriers dans les manufactures (extrait de la Rerue mensuelle d’ économie 
politique, juillet et aodit, 1834), p. 1. 
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ernment was subservient, even as there were no immutable and 
true principles of political economy. Machines were one of the 
major all-embracing problems encountered by the state. Some- 
times Sismondi’s attacks against new mechanical instruments 
became so violent and the descriptions of the wretchedness 
which they engendered so moving that he might almost be 
classified as an outright enemy of machines. ‘Where are those 
people whom manufacturing had made happy?” he exclaimed.*° 
Yet, in truth, his attack was not directed against mechanization 
in any abstract sense. He found that under existing social con- 
ditions the machine wrought havoc with thousands of lives in- 
stead of ameliorating their lot. In a reformed social environ- 
ment the machine might become a blessing. When confronted 
by two opposing classes, however, the introduction of machin- 
ery resulted only in an ever increasing disproportion in their 
wealth and prosperity.*! The profits of the machine accrued to 
the entrepreneur alone, while they should have been equitably 
distributed among all members of society.*? 

Overproduction was the great plague brought on by machin- 
ery. In the face of the rational arguments of Jean-Baptiste Say, 
who denied the possibility of overproduction, Sismondi could 
point to overstocked markets during the crisis of 1817 and, in 
the second edition of his book, to the crisis of 1827. These facts 
triumphantly proclaimed as an empirical reality what the lib- 
eral economists were refuting.** With the bias of a man brought 
up among Tuscan farmers, he extolled the virtues of a stable 
existence on the land and condemned the suffering, insecurity, 
and filth of the factory town. If machinery should increase fast 


8 Etudes sur économie politique (Paris, 1837), II, 210. For a detailed discussion of 
the problem by other economists, see Lincoln Fairley, Machinery and the demand for 
labor in economic literature to 1850 (thesis, Harvard University, 1931). 

51 “Every man of the privileged class can count over against him five individuals, 
belonging to the nonprivileged class, and there is between them such an opposition that 
the rich say to the poor, ‘Our life is your death!’ and the poor reply to them, “Your death 
would be our life’ ” (Etudes sur l'économie politique [Paris, 1837], I, 336). 

8 “The perfection of the machines is not the real calamity; it is the unjust division 
which we make of their profit’ (Nouveaux principes [2d ed.; Paris, 1827], I, 349). 


83 [bid., p. 367. 
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enough, without any consideration for the workers whom it 
drove to despair, a country might become desolate. This mad 
passion for decrease in the cost of production led him to pro- 
pound his famous paradox: “In truth, it remains only to be 
desired that the king, left alone on the island, constantly turn- 
ing a wheel, should accomplish automatically all the labor of 
England.’’** To defend his position, Sismondi flouted the preva- 
lent idea that consumption would keep pace with the cheaper 
production of new machines and their goods. He refused to 
accept the hypothesis that workers dismissed by a machine 
would be sucked up by novel industries, such as machine-fixing, 
which the new machines would bring into being. The inconven- 
iences which accompany transitions, as contemporary econo- 
mists described unemployment, were immediate realities to the 
workers; and Sismondi reacted sympathetically to their plight. 
The economic prescience of untutored laborers living on a daily 
wage could not extend beyond that day. 

As a cure for these ills Sismondi had audacious and chimerical 
projects. Abolish the property rights of inventors and thus pos- 
sibly retard the progress of invention. By government order 
let each employer be responsible for the livelihood of his work- 
ers, their support during illness, old age, and unemployment. 
Perhaps then a manufacturer will hesitate before accepting a 
new machine if he knows that he must, under any condition, 
support all his workmen. Sismondi was not naive, and he 
knew the many practical objections to his plans. Nevertheless, 
he prophesied a future epoch when his contemporaries would 
be considered barbarians for their exploitation of the working 
classes. 

In religious circles mechanization aroused no marked reac- 
tion. Even though the church dimly realized that its survival 
was dependent upon the fulfilment of a social function in the 
temporal world, the industrial revolution was of less interest to 
the Catholic hierarchy of the Restoration than its attempt to 
recapture a position of power in the state. In those few in- 
stances where the intervention of a priest in a Luddite riot has 


54 Thid., II, 331. 
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been recorded, he appeared to justify the existence of the new 
form of industrial property and to console the workers in the 
midst of their immediate sufferings with pictures of the future 
life. Whenever the cry of the poor was heard, the church, in 
order to offset the pernicious influence of lay philanthropic so- 
cieties under the direction of the middle classes, outdid itself 
with charitable works; the associations which it founded during 
this period were legion: houses for foundlings, societies for un- 
married mothers, institutions for the apprenticeship of poor 
boys, and homes for the aged—each under the tutelage of the 
appropriate saint. There seems to have been, however, no dis- 
cussion by churchmen of the new problems of the industrial 
workers. Under the July monarchy, Catholic democrats who 
played with proletarian sympathies came into prominence: that 
heretical genius Lamennais, the pseudo-Catholics of the Saint- 
Simonian cult, and the faithful workers who read Buchez and 
published the Atelier. But these groups were outside the pale 
of the church. Within its bounds, the most to be heard on the 
industrial problem was the Bishop of Cambrai’s attack on the 
workers’ sanctification of Blue Monday. 

As an exception, there arose the pious Catholic prefect who 
had administered the departments of Tarn-et-Garonne, Cha- 
rente, Meurthe, Loire-Inférieure, and Nord—the Vicomte Alban 
de Villeneuve-Bargemont. The tenor of his Economie politique 
chrétienne, though it was published in 1834, is still Restoration. 
When he was prefect of Tarn-et-Garonne under the Bourbons, 
he was called upon to check the fury of the workers of Mon- 
tauban who had been sent away from their shops and replaced 
by machines. What could the Christian philanthropist do in 
the face of these Luddite outrages? He knew all the theories 
of industrialism as expounded by Chaptal, Say, Dupin, Ducha- 
tel, De la Borde, and Bergery; but he was deeply convinced 
also of the evil of this new feudalism of gold and vanity, this 
new domination and ambition of the bourgeoisie, this new lux- 
ury of industrial seigneurs without the ancient elegance and 
dignity. By 1839 his diatribe became more violent: “Our forges 
and our spinning factories have become strongholds where squat 
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the high and mighty lords of modern industry in their armor 
of gold.”’ As an official, Villeneuve-Bargemont quelled the riots; 
but in his soul he damned the new economic system which 
brought starvation and misery. “As for myself, I could draw 
from the writings of Adam Smith and M. Say some very good 
advice, but for the moment it gave neither work nor bread.’’® 

Thus, no great social force consciously opposed the industrial 
revolution in France, and the few economists and religious 
leaders who foresaw some of its pernicious effects did not reach 
the general ear. Ludditism, though appearing only as sporadic 
outbursts among the workers, was nevertheless the first amor- 
phous manifestation of that class-conscious French proletariat 
which was coming into being during this period. Only after 
the revolution of 1830 did the working classes mature to the 
point of formulating social and political systems for themselves. 
Then these spontaneous demonstrations were transformed into 
protests of a broader nature and led to demands for more funda- 
mental changes in the organization of labor. The workers 
ceased to conceive of the machine as a monster which brought 
them misery, and they came to adopt more sweeping ideas 
about the nature of an industrial society. 


Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
% Economie politique chrétienne (Paris, 1834), I, 8. See Octave Festy, “Le vicomte 
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ENGLAND AND THE FRENCH SEIZURE 
OF THE SOCIETY ISLANDS 


J. R. BALDWIN 


OWARD the close of 1843 the term entente cordiale 
came to be applied to Britain and France: it is not easy 
I to find justification for the use of the phrase. The foun- 
dations of an understanding had been established during the 
previous decade by Palmerston and Talleyrand, but the isola- 
tion of France in 1840 over the Near Eastern question, en- 
gineered by Palmerston, aroused violent French antagonism. 
Then a change of the governments in London and Paris brought 
to the control of foreign affairs two peace-loving conservatives, 
Lord Aberdeen and Francois Guizot, who developed a close 
friendship. Yet there was extreme rivalry between the two na- 
tions, which eventually led to a break after the Spanish mar- 
riages in 1846. The rupture almost occurred two years earlier, 
over the French control of the Society Islands in the Pacific. 
There missionary fervor aggravated political issues. The larg- 
est island in the archipelago was Tahiti—the Otaheite of Cap- 
tain Cook, the Nouvelle Cythére of Bougainville—and a pos- 
sible naval base. Protestant missionaries had given Britain such 
considerable influence that the native king invited a British 
protectorate in 1825, which was refused him by Canning in 
1827, although the friendly support of Britain was promised. 
Roman Catholicism, however, was not content to leave the 
Protestants a free field; and two French priests, Caret and 
Laval, made their way to Tahiti. Pomare, queen of the islands, 
asked Palmerston in 1836 if she possessed the right to send 
away persons disturbing her rule and was informed that she 
did, but was advised to be very cautious. 
Under the influence of the Protestants, Pomare drove out 
1 An abstract, May, 1843, Public Record Office, London, MSS, foreign office (hereafter 
cited as ““F.O.’’), Ser. 58, Vol. 22. 
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Caret and Laval. In 1838, Captain Dupetit-Thouars, a French 
naval officer, demanded of Pomare an indemnity of two thou- 
sand Spanish dollars for injury done to the French priests. She 
was unable to gather the sum; but George Pritchard, a represent- 
ative of the London Missionary Society, who had become 
British consul, raised it from British residents. The right of all 
Frenchmen to come and go freely, whatever their profession, 
was recognized, although Dupetit-Thouars admitted that Po- 
mare might legally ban any specified religious teachings. After 
his departure she hastened to forbid all Roman Catholic in- 
struction and renewed the plea for British protection. Palmer- 
ston denied her request, although cordial aid was again prom- 
ised.? 

In 1839, Pomare was forced, upon threat of war from another 
French naval commander, to repeal the law against Catholi- 
cism. The French consul, Moerenhout, by no means an admira- 
ble character, obviously sought to put an end to the British 
ascendency in Tahiti. British residents foresaw the danger: Al- 
exander Salmon, a missionary aspiring to government position, 
warned the British government in July, 1841, while Pomare 
begged Victoria: ‘““Extend your power like a covering.” Unfor- 
tunately, letters took from four to six months to reach England, 
and there could be little hope of timely interference.* 

In the summer of 1841, Moerenhout persuaded four native 
chiefs, who were not fully aware of what they were doing, to 
sign a petition for French protection. Pomare disavowed the re- 
quest at once, while Pritchard, in alarm, besought British in- 
tervention to prevent a French seizure of Tahiti.‘ 

Meanwhile France challenged British influence elsewhere. 
French priests were sailing to lands untouched by Christianity, 

2W. T. Pritchard, Polynesian reminiscences (London, 1866), pp. 12-15; abstract, 
May, 1843, F.O. 58/22. 

3G. Pritchard, Queen Pomare and her country (London, 1879), pp. 30-33; Pomare had 
not wished to accept Moerenhout as French consul (W. T. Pritchard, Polynesian 
reminiscences, p. 13). Salmon to Palmerston, July 29, 1841; Pomare to Victoria, Jan. 20, 
1841, F.O. 58/16. 

‘Salmon to Palmerston, Aug. 20, 1841, F.O. 58/16; Pomare to Victoria, Sept. 9, 
1841, F.O. 58/22; Pritchard to Aberdeen, Mar. 11, 1842, F.O. 58/16. 
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for France had long prided herself on her guardianship of Ro- 
man Catholicism. Commercial interests, too, were spreading, 
and French traders were crossing three oceans. There was need 
of naval stations for their protection. Dupetit-Thouars, re- 
turned from a voyage around the world, spoke highly of the ad- 
vantages of the Marquesas Islands and in August, 1841, was 
sent out, with the rank of rear-admiral, to take possession of 
them for France.® A French review commented: 

It is with emotion that France sees a ship adorned with the cross leave her 


ports to bear to the extremities of the world the knowledge of the eternal 
word.® 


The sentence was ominous. Dupetit-Thouars occupied the 
Marquesas Islands and then turned toward Tahiti, which was 
an important strategic position. Toward the end of August, 
1842, he reached Papeete, its principal settlement, where he 
complained of wrongs done to French subjects, demanding, as a 
guarantee against future injustice, ten thousand Spanish dollars 
within forty-eight hours or provisional control of Tahiti by 
France. He announced a public meeting for September 9, but 
anticipated it on the night of September 8 by obtaining the 
signature of four chiefs and of Pomare to a request for French 
protection, which he accepted on behalf of the French govern- 
ment. France took charge of Tahitian foreign relations, al- 
though the queen retained her personal sovereignty and the ad- 
ministration of internal affairs. Freedom of religion was prom- 
ised.’ 

The Protestant missionaries were dubious about French in- 
tentions in regard to the Roman Catholic religion, and re- 
quested their leaders in England to avoid any utterance that 
might give France reason for proceeding against them in Tahiti. 
On the other hand, the government of Pomare had been far 


* F. Guizot, Mémoires pour servir a l'histoire de mon temps (Paris, 1864), VII, 44-46. 

* Quoted in E. Bourgeois, Manuel historique de politique étrangére (Paris, 1905-6) 
III, 576-77. 

7 Wilson (assistant consul) to Aberdeen, Sept. 26, 1842, F.O. 58/16; Howe (mission- 
ary) to the London Missionary Society (hereafter cited as “L.M.S.”’), Sept. 27, 1842, in 
the archives of the society, which are not indexed or in order 
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from efficient, and Dupetit-Thouars received letters of thanks 
and offers of aid, not only from British residents and mission- 
aries, but even from the assistant British consul, Wilson.*® 

Yet the admiral had exposed himself to criticism. He had no 
instructions to bring the Society Islands under French rule, al- 
though he claimed the necessity for immediate action to fore- 
stall British seizure.° The charges he brought against Pomare 
were vague and not always correct, as he had not been in the 
region for four years, and of necessity his information rested on 
hearsay. Signature of the request for French protection was ob- 
tained by dubious means, while the French declaration, the 
statement signed by Pomare, and the acceptance were prac- 
tically identical in phraseology. Guizot himself admitted that 
probably Pomare was driven by terror to submit to the ad- 
miral’s demands."° 

When the news of Dupetit-Thouars’ action finally reached 
England in March, 1843, there was an immediate outcry. The 
ascendency of the British missionaries, “at once prophesying 
and trading,” had led public opinion to consider the region un- 
officially British. The Times deprecated the value of the Society 
Islands and pointed out that missionaries should not concern 
themselves with politics, but public opinion was not easily 
soothed. The London Missionary Society received letters of 
sympathy from kindred organizations abroad. Meetings of pro- 
test were held, and the British government was swamped by 
letters begging for intervention to prevent French recognition of 
the seizure. The government sought to discourage this emotion 
but still petitions poured in; and on April 12, missionary socie- 
ties united for a mass meeting of protest in Exeter Hall, at which 

5 Howe to L.M.S., Sept. 30, 1842, L.M.S.; Cowley (British ambassador to France) to 
Aberdeen, Aug. 30, 1843, F.O. 27/669 (several enclosures). Pritchard later informed 
Dupetit-Thouars that Wilson was intoxicated when he wrote this note and had apolo- 


gized to the British government for his unauthorized communication (Pritchard to 
Dupetit-Thouars, Nov. 3, 1843, F.O. 58/25). I did not find the apology. 


® Dupetit-Thouars to Admiral Mackau, Sept. 25, 1842, in Guizot, VII, 472-78. 


10 Guizot, VII, 50. For the method of coercion, see W. T. Pritchard, Polynesian 
reminiscences, pp. 29-31, and missionaries’ letters: Jesson, Sept. 17, 1842, and Simpson, 
Oct. 18, 1842, and Mar. 13, 1843, L.M.S. 
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vain threats were mingled with noisy attacks upon France. A 
great memorial was forwarded to the prime minister, Peel, from 
the assembly. Several peers even suggested that Tahiti be 
placed under the joint control of Great Britain, France, and the 
United States." 

Roused to antagonism by British outbursts, feeling in France 
ran high. There were assertions that the British anger was due 
to the deficiencies of Protestantism, which could flourish only 
if unopposed; even the conservative and usually temperate 
Journal des Débats, on March 27, accused the Protestant mis- 
sionaries of deeds so obviously false as to make the charges seem 
ridiculous." Guizot, in the face of such a popular temper, did 
not feel strong enough for disavowal of the seizure, and on April 
17 the Moniteur announced the acceptance of the protectorate 
of Tahiti. At the same time Great Britain was promised that 
France did not aim at further acquisitions in the Pacific, that 
freedom of religion would be maintained, and that the subjects 
of any friendly power who stayed in Tahiti would be protected. 
Yet Bruat, appointed governor of the Marquesas and Society 
Islands, was directed, in confidence, to seek the gradual replace- 
ment of British missionaries by French Protestants." 

The French minister emphasized the necessity of French ex- 
pansion if France wanted to hold her own with the other pow- 
ers; the spread of Catholicism could go on with the establish- 
ment of religious liberty, to the detriment of neither; France 
would expect toleration for her priests elsewhere equal to that 
extended to Protestant missionaries in Tahiti. England, Guizot 
claimed, would raise no legal objections to the new French 


1 Times (London), Mar. 21, 29, and Apr. 12, 1843; Missionary magazine and chron- 
icle published by the L.M.S., May, September, 1843; memorial to Peel, Apr. 12, 1843, 
and petition for a joint protectorate, Apr. 15, 1843, F.O. 58/22. 


2 Cf. also Louis Reybaud, “Voyage autour du monde de M. Abel du Petit-Thouars: 
occupation des Iles Marquises et des Iles de la Société,” Rerue des deux mondes, April, 
1843, pp. 247-80. 


13 Guizot to St. Aulaire (French ambassador to Britain), Mar. 21, 1842. Archives 
du ministére des affaires étrangéres, Paris (hereafter ons as “A.E.”’), Angleterre, 661; 
instructions to Bruat, in Guizot, VII, 479-503. 
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protectorate so long as her missionaries were allowed to work 
unhindered." 

Guizot judged correctly. Aberdeen learned that French of- 
ficers had declared to Pomare, shortly before the arrival of 
Dupetit-Thouars, that France had no wish to take control of 
Tahiti; yet he acted with moderation, merely making known his 
disapproval of the methods used by Dupetit-Thouars, and in- 
terceding to protect Pomare from further harsh treatment, 
offering, at the same time, to recommend peaceful submission 
to the missionaries. He even suggested that each country might 
well, in the future, respect the prior claims of the other; where 
the one religion was already established, the other could keep 
clear.’ Parliament was informed that British interests were in 
no way endangered and that France had promised religious 
freedom. Word of Admiral Paulett’s unauthorized seizure of the 
Sandwich Islands for Britain brought an immediate assurance 
to France that Britain sought redress of grievances there, not 
permanent possession.'® 

Beneath the moderation there was an awakened interest in 
British prestige. The admiralty was advised that British ships 
should visit the Society Islands more frequently and that the 
British consul at Tahiti would keep a close watch on the French 
administration to see that the promised religious toleration was 
granted. Aberdeen decided to send out a higher consular official 
to supervise all British interests in that section of the Pacific. 
For the time, Britain did not challenge the French protectorate, 
nor did she formally acknowledge it. When Jarnac, the French 
chargé in London, protested over a failure to salute the flag of 
the new protectorate, Aberdeen, seeking desperately to restrain 
his irritation, pointed out that the official French acceptance of 
the protectorate had not at that time reached Tahiti, and added 


14 Moniteur (Paris), Apr. 25, 1843; Guizot, VII, 59-63. 

French commander Buglet to Pomare, Jan. 21, 1842, and captain of the “Aube” 
to Pomare, Aug. 21, 1842, F.O. 58/20; Aberdeen to Cowley, May 26, and Aug. 25, 
1843, F.O. 27/663 and 27/664. 

6 Hansard, Parliamentary debates, LX VIII, 3-5 (Aberdeen); Aberdeen to Cowley, 
June 6, 1843, F.0. 27/663. 
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the trenchant comment that, if justice could be expected, the 
acceptance would never arrive; France was informed that the 
admiralty had been directed not to question recognition of the 
new flag.'’ 

With a premonition, perhaps, of coming trouble he contended 
at the same time that advice given to Pomare by any one mis- 
sionary could not invalidate the protection promised to all. 
This Guizot admitted, stating in return that the role of a mis- 
sionary would not be sufficient to safeguard a man should he 
conspire against French authority.'® 

The press remained critical, for the reports coming in from 
Tahiti did not allay unrest. Pomare, an unwilling subject, took 
refuge eight miles from Papeete and appealed to Britain for aid 
against France. On March 12, 1843, before official instructions 
arrived, Captain Nicolas of the frigate H.M.S. “‘Vindictive,” at 
anchor in Papeete, issued a declaration refusing to recognize the 
French treaty with Pomare. Pritchard reminded Aberdeen of 
the promises of friendly support given by Canning and Palmer- 
ston.'® 

Aberdeen informed Pritchard that these promises had not 
been intended to suggest interference, for at the very moment 
of their drafting Britain was refusing to assume a protectorate. 
He admitted French authority in Tahiti, although he deplored 
the treatment received by Pomare. Pritchard was directed to 
be moderate in his conduct, to recommend a prudent submis- 
sion to Pomare and her subjects, and to instruct British naval 
officers on the scene that any deed which might give offense 
should be avoided. At the same time, he was to keep a watchful 
eye upon the new rule.” 

17 Addington, under-secretary in the foreign office, to Barrow, secretary of the admi- 
ralty, July 11, 1843; Public Record Office MSS, admiralty records, Ist ser., Vol. 5535. A 
copy was sent to Pritchard on July 12, 1843, F.O. 58/20. Aberdeen to Jarnac, Aug. 18, 
1843, F.O. 27/680. Aberdeen crossed out, in the original draft, the belligerent phrase, 


‘‘Her Majesty's Government however, propose, without prejudice to the French 
rights, still to treat Queen Pomare as a Sovereign in alliance with Great Britain.” 

18 Aberdeen to Jarnac, Aug. 18, 1843, F.O. 27/680; Guizot to Jarnac, Sept. 11, 1843, 
F.O. 27/681. 

18 Declaration of Captain Nicolas, Mar. 12, 1843; Pomare to Victoria, Mar. 13, 
1843; Pritchard to Aberdeen, Mar. 13, 1843, F.O. 58/20. 

2 Aberdeen to Pritchard, Sept. 25, 1843, F.O. 58/20. 
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Pritchard, before the arrival of these instructions, was active 
in support of the native cause and of British influence, for he 
confidently expected that Britain would refuse to allow the 
French suzerainty. Captain Nicolas, equally troublesome, is- 
sued a proclamation to the principal residents and British sub- 
jects, urging them to refuse the justice of the French “tem- 
porarily established here,” until the decision of Queen Victoria 
should be known: 

More than all do I believe myself authorized to state that it is the deter- 


mination of the Queen of England to preserve the sovereignty of Tahiti inde- 
pendent and intact.” 


Dupetit-Thouars had not been in Tahiti continuously, but 
he returned there with Bruat at the beginning of November and 
announced official French acceptance of the protectorate. Na- 
tive disaffection awaited him. Nicolas was no longer on the 
scene to support British interests with the guns of the “Vindic- 
tive’; but Pritchard addressed a blunt and inimical letter to the 
admiral, stating that French rule had been introduced against 
the wish of the majority of the inhabitants and that Louis 
Philippe would never have ratified the occupation had all the 
circumstances been made known to him.” 

Events now came swiftly to a head. Pomare, in consideration 
of her sovereign rights, was flying a special personal flag, which 
she refused to lower. The impetuous Thouars landed soldiers 
on November 7, 1843, who by force hauled it down and raised 
in its place the ensign of the French protectorate. At the same 
time he took complete control of the Society Islands, deposing 
Pomare. Pritchard at once resigned his consulship, informing 
Dupetit-Thouars, “I now hold you responsible to the British 
Government for the losses and damages which may arise to 
British subjects and British property.”?* 


21 The account of G. Pritchard himself (Queen Pomare, pp. 44-46) shows he was ob- 
viously approving opposition to France around March and April, 1843. The French 
memorandum given to Aberdeen on Aug. 31, 1844 (F.O. 27/708) adds further details and 
includes the proclamation of Captain Nicolas on June 20, 1843. 


2 Pritchard to Dupetit-Thouars, Nov. 3, 1843, F.O. 58/25. 


23 Missionaries’ letters: Buchanan, Nov. 8, and Joseph, Nov. 20, 1843, L.MLS.; 
Pritchard to Dupetit-Thouars, Nov. 3, 1843 F.O. 58/25. For confusion of accounts 
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The news reached London in February, 1844. Public feeling 
was again aroused. The foreign office informed the anxious Lon- 
don Missionary Society that Britain could take no official ac- 
tion, as the Protestant missionaries in Tahiti had already stated 
that they would not oppose French rule. Lord Shaftesbury 
noted in his diary, “England is without excuse,” while the 
French journals carried daily accounts of a subscription being 
raised to buy a sword to present to Dupetit-Thouars.** 

There seemed little doubt that Pritchard and Captain Nico- 
las had been intemperate in their ardor even though they con- 
fidently expected Britain to uphold them. On the other hand, 
Dupetit-Thouars had shown little care for justice in his policy. 
Guizot, who later condemned the seizure as “‘violent and con- 
trary to the most simple maxims of public law,” privately ex- 
pressed his regret at the impetuousness of Dupetit-Thouars and 
persuaded Aberdeen to avoid public debate for the moment, so 
that the French opposition would have no reason to charge 
Guizot with subservience to Britain. Unofficially, however, 
Aberdeen let France know that he considered the transaction 
“iniquitous from the beginning to the end.” He trusted that 
France would disavow this second curtailment of Pomare’s 
sovereignty, for Tahiti was “really almost an English island.”’* 

Victoria offered to write privately to Louis Philippe; but this 
was unnecessary, for a decision to reinstate Pomare and to recall 
Dupetit-Thouars had been taken in Paris the day after the re- 
port arrived from Tahiti. Louis Philippe favored immediate 
publicity, but Mackau, the minister of marine, gained a delay 
until further reports should arrive. Finally, on February 26, 
1844, the Moniteur announced that the king would stand by the 
agreement made with Pomare in 1842.” 


cf. H. Russier, Le partage de l’Océanie (Paris, 1905), p. 146; Lord Dalling, Palmerston 
(London, 1874), III, 80; W. N. Molesworth, History of England (London, 1877), II, 
141; Revue retrospective (Paris, 1848), pp. 120-22. 

24 Addington to the L.M.S., Apr. 16, 1844, L.M.S.; E. Hodder, Life and work of 
Shaftesbury (London, 1886), IT, 15. 

% Guizot, VII, 65; Guizot to St. Aulaire, Feb. 18, 1844, British Museum, Additional 
Manuscripts (hereafter cited as ‘Add. MSS’), 43132; Aberdeen to St. Aulaire, Feb. 20, 
1844, Add. MSS, 43132. 

% Peel to Aberdeen, Feb. 24, 1844, Add. MSS, 43063; Cowley to Aberdeen, Feb. 23, 
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Guizot, fearful of the polemics that he must face in the French 
parliament, sought and gained a public declaration at West- 
minster that the French decision had been purely spontane- 
ous.””. Nevertheless, the opposition in France seized on the 
slight delay in the disavowal of Thouars’ action, and accused 
Guizot of servility to British wishes. Guizot denied the charges; 
he had acted, he said, quite independently, although British 
opinion had to be considered; one sailor, no matter how noble 
his motives, could not be permitted to destroy the entente. Yet, 
much of Guizot’s speech was again given over to delineation of 
the ways in which he himself had been unfriendly to Britain. 
Spain, the Algerian tariff, abortive commercial negotiations 
with England—all were uncovered in an effort to prove that 
France had never shown weakness. However, on the evening of 
February 29, so slender did the chances of the government seem 
that the opposition considered victory assured. A postpone- 
ment was obtained. Frantic efforts were made overnight to win 
the wavering deputies back to the government by the argument 
that France was on the verge of war with Britain, an assertion 
which the British policy had in no way justified. On March 1 a 
majority of forty-six carried the day for Guizot.”* 

Yet the French minister felt that he needed something more 
concrete to offer to his parliament. Earlier he had hinted that 
the presence of Pritchard in Tahiti would make maintenance of 
the protectorate of 1842 impossible. Now he reminded Aber- 
deen of a promise that the recall of Pritchard could, if necessary, 
be announced; if Britain removed Pritchard, France would re- 
spond by withdrawing Moerenhout. Then, without waiting for 
an answer, Guizot forced Britain’s hand by announcing in pub- 
lic that Pritchard had been recalled. Again Guizot’s estimate 
of Aberdeen was correct, for the latter sent Pritchard word of 
transference to the Friendly Islands soon after this.”° 

27 Cowley to Aberdeen, Feb. 26, 1844, Add. MSS, 43130; Hansard, LX XIII, 328 
(Peel), 434-35 (Aberdeen). 


*8 Annales du parlement francais (hereafter cited as ‘‘Annales’’), 1844, chap. vii; P. 
Thureau-Dangin, Histoire de la monarchie de juillet (Paris, 1888-92), V, 370-71. 
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Negotiations in Europe were of little avail. In Tahiti events 
were again outpacing all instructions from London and Paris. 
Bruat had set about the establishment of a French administra- 
tion. A number of the British missionaries promised that they 
would not incite the natives against French supremacy, and in 
return were offered full religious toleration and protection. The 
“Vindictive” had been replaced by the “Dublin,” a smaller ship, 
under Captain Tucker; and the first instructions from Britain 
had arrived. ‘Tucker informed Bruat that he was willing to ad- 
mit the French protectorate and to assist in stabilizing the situa- 
tion, but on his own authority requested the provisional reap- 
pointment of Pritchard as British consul. Braut, in friendly 
manner, stated that he could not accept Pritchard, although 
again he promised safety to British interests.*° 

Miller, appointed British consul-general in the Pacific, was 
by this time on the scene. He strongly censured Pritchard for 
extravagant language, for he realized that the former mission- 
ary was in an unfortunate position and likely because of indis- 
creet conduct, to be ordered to leave Tahiti, a fact of which 
Pritchard himself was aware.*! 

In spite of this, Pritchard continued to display a spirit inimi- 
cal to French authority, even though he had received his in- 
structions. These, however, had referred to acknowledgment of 
the French protectorate, which had meanwhile been changed 
into complete sovereignty. The hope was fostered among the 
natives that Britain would maintain the independence of the 
island; and reconciliation between Pomare and Bruat was hin- 
dered, although Pritchard was careful not to assume active 
leadership in any movement against the French. The people in 
general were “trusting more to....an English man-of-war 
.... than to the God of armies.” Natives refused to sell food 
to the French and drove their cattle to the mountains, while 
several chiefs were imprisoned for making public a letter from 


% Correspondence of Bruat and missionaries, November, 1843, L.M.S.; correspond- 
ence of Bruat and Tucker, Jan. 8-12, 1844, F.O. 58/25. 

31 Miller to Pritchard, Feb. 7, 1844, and Miller to Thomas (British naval officer), 
Mar. 2, 1844, F.O. 58/25; Pritchard to Aberdeen, Nov. 23, 1843, F.O. 58/20. 
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Pomare which advised temporary submission, as British aid 
would be forthcoming. The queen took refuge on H.MLS. 
“Basilisk,” a ketch which had replaced the “Dublin.” 

Bruat set out to quell a revolt on a near-by island, leaving 
Captain d’Aubigny in command at Papeete. When, on the 
night of March 2, a native attacked a French sailor, D’Aubigny, 
with zeal worthy of Dupetit-Thouars, proclaimed the town 
under military rule and imprisoned Pritchard, as a dangerous 
conspirator, in a cell below the French blockhouse, forbidding 
him to communicate with anyone. Captain Gordon of H.M.S. 
“Cormorant,” a small ship in the harbor, at once protested 
to D’Aubigny. His second letter was returned to him unopened, 
with a scrawl on the back of it stating that there was no time to 
answer it or to deal with the improprieties of the first letter.** 

On March 9, Bruat returned to find the town in a state of 
siege. He did not approve of D’Aubigny’s actions; yet he dared 
not disavow them for fear the malcontents would consider him 
weak; so Pritchard was at once removed to a French ship and 
then sent away on the “Cormorant.” With Pritchard gone, the 
situation became more settled. Several of the missionaries of- 
fered to assist in quieting the natives; and when Bruat told 
them that they could safely promise the rebellious chiefs who 
submitted to the French rule that there would be no punish- 
ment, the missionaries themselves recognized the French au- 
thority in an audience with the governor.*' 

In England the trouble over Tahiti had been assuming less 
importance. Then in the closing days of July, 1844, word of the 
imprisonment of Pritchard arrived. England fell into a fury. 
‘Even the Times was more forceful than was its wont, while in 
the house of commons, Peel, without full information as to 
details, declared that “‘a gross outrage accompanied with gross 

* Pritchard to Aberdeen, Jan. 8, 1844, F.0. 58/27, acknowledges receipt of his in- 
structions; missionaries’ letters: Buchanan, Feb. 3 and Mar. 6; and Blossom; Mar. 12, 
1844, L.M.S.; Bruat to Mackau, Mar. 13, 1844, A.E., Tahiti, 5. 

33 [)’Aubigny to Bruat, Mar. 4, 1844, A.E., Tahiti, 5; Cowley to Aberdeen, Aug. 16, 
1844, F.O. 27/699. 


34 Guizot, VII, 80-84; Bruat to Mackau, Mar. 13, 1844, correspondence of Bruat 
and missionaries, Mar. 19, 1844, A.E., Tahiti, 5. 
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indignity has been committed.” Aberdeen was moderate in 
public, saying in the house of lords that when the attack on 
Pritchard had been made the French government had not been 
aware of the state of affairs in Tahiti, and that Pritchard had 
voluntarily resigned his consular functions and was only a pri- 
vate citizen. Yet Aberdeen, too, spoke of the “gross outrage 
....committed against the person of a British subject,” and 
was so angry that Jarnac scarcely dared visit him.* Official 
representations were avoided, for St. Aulaire, the French am- 
bassador, confidentially had assured Aberdeen that France 
would do all it should in settlement. Meanwhile, Guizot ad- 
vanced proof of Pritchard’s guilt; the consul had kept secret his 
instructions of September, 1842, and had even falsified sections 
of them. Yet, while convinced that Pritchard had fomented 
trouble against France, Guizot refused, for fear of an outbreak, 
to accept a debate on the topic in the chambers. The French 
journals were less prudent. The National, on August 1, asserted 
that “these perpetual airs of the gladiator which the British 
agents give themselves ought finally to receive their punish- 
ment.” At the Opera the song, ““The English shall never reign 
in France,”’ was encored four times.* 

Peel’s vigorous speech had been resented in France; but it 
had not been entirely harmful, for Guizot realized the strength 
of a public opinion which could call forth such phrases. Signs 
of a conciliatory spirit appeared. Guizot told Cowley, the Brit- 
ish ambassador, that “the Government of Her Majesty was en- 
titled to reparation and it would certainly not be withheld by 
the Government of France,” and Cowley informally suggested 
to Aberdeen that Britain might let the authorities at Paris know 
the conditions of a satisfactory settlement.*’ 


% Hansard, LXXVI, 1575-76 (Peel), 1643-44 (Aberdeen); Jarnac to Aberdeen, 
Aug. 3, 1844, Add. MSS, 43132. 

% Aberdeen to Cowley, July 30, 1844, F.O. 27/690; Guizot to Jarnac, July 30 and 
Aug. 3, 1844, Add. MSS, 43132; Guizot, VII, 84-87; Bruat to Mackau, Mar. 13, 1844; 
A.E, Tahiti, 5. It was also charged that Pritchard knew he had been transferred; yet he 
could not have had time to receive word of his transference (Times, Aug. 7, 1844). 

37 Cowley to Aberdeen, Aug. 2, 1844, F.O. 27/699 and Add. MSS, 43130. Aberdeen 
made an apology of sorts, stating that Peel did not recognize the complete accuracy of 
the reports of his words in the newspapers (Jarnac to Guizot, Aug. 1, 1844, A.E., 
Angleterre, 664). 
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Having brought forward evidence of Pritchard’s misdeeds, 
Guizot took the stand that France possessed the right to expel 
from Tahiti all who conspired against her authority. Thus, the 
ejection of Pritchard was justified. Aberdeen left the initiative 
to France so that Guizot’s opponents would have no grounds 
for attack, but he hinted to Jarnac that Pritchard might be 
willing to accept an indemnity rather than see revengeful politi- 
cal measures put into effect. Jarnac neither refused nor ac- 
cepted the idea, while Guizot, remembering the money col- 
lected by Dupetit-Thouars for the treatment of Caret and La- 
val, was not surprised at the suggestion.*® 

Meanwhile Aberdeen was almost overwhelmed by the im- 
petuous wrath of his colleagues, who favored drastic measures 
to vindicate the British honor. A dispatch was drafted, at the 
wish of the cabinet, apprising France of Pritchard’s return to 
Tahiti on H.M.S. “Collingwood.” Once he had gone back, he 
was to be removed to some other spot. It was pointed out that 
Pritchard had never ceased to be a consul as far as the British 
government was concerned; moreover, France had not been of- 
ficially in possession of that complete sovereignty which would 
justify the imprisonment of Pritchard.*® 

Fortunately, this communication was never sent, though 
Aberdeen used the possibility as a weapon for forcing conces- 
sions from France. Guizot made it clear that the return of Prit- 
chard to Tahiti would be inadmissible; France was ready to 
make such concessions to Britain as public opinion would allow, 
and then wait for the turmoil to lessen, but settlement in full 
should be delayed till the French parliament had been pro- 
rogued. He did not hesitate to condemn the methods of D’Au- 
bigny, though still holding the expulsion legal.‘ 

Cowley begged for haste. In London, Aberdeen was trying 
to calm his colleagues. Peel was outspoken in criticism of 
France; and on August 13, in the absence of the foreign secre- 

38 Guizot to Jarnac, Aug. 3, 1844, Add. MSS, 43132; Jarnac to Guizot, Aug. 10, 
1844, A.E., Angleterre, 664; Guizot VII, 98-99. 

39 Aberdeen to Cowley, draft, n.d. Add. MSS, 43130. It was drawn up early in 
August, 1844, for Jarnac, on Aug. 4, wrote to Guizot (A.E., Angleterre, 664) that the 
return of Pritchard had been proposed but put aside. 


 Guizot to Jarnac, Aug. 15, 1844, A.E., Angleterre, 664; Guizot, VII, 91-93. 
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tary, the ministry resolved upon an increase in the naval forces. 
It was with difficulty that Aberdeen prevented this offensive 
step. He continued to assure France that Britain would make 
no official demands, but he emphasized the urgency of the situa- 
tion. Britain could not “sit down calmly for any length of time 
under the sense of so serious an injury.” 

Again the London Missionary Society held a great mass meet- 
ing in Exeter Hall to complain of the treatment which Pritchard 
had received, at which talk of war was greeted with cheers. The 
Times condemned the assembly as “stuff and nonsense” and 
asserted that the dispute should be left to the proper authori- 
ties; yet an ominous tone crept into its leading articles. On both 
sides of the Channel, men worked themselves into a frenzy. The 
Prince de Joinville, son of Louis Philippe, had just bombarded 
Tangier, contrary to promises to Britain. Even Aberdeen felt 
that it might be “necessary to adopt such decisive measures as 
would render the prospect of an amicable settlement much less 
probable,” and touched upon the possibilities of an Anglo-Rus- 
sian alliance in conversation with the Russian ambassador. 
Jarnac warned Guizot that war was brewing and that the recall 
of Cowley had been mentioned. France began to realize that 
she could expect no concession from Britain.” 

On August 19, Cowley reported that Guizot hoped to offer 
satisfaction soon. Louis Philippe told Cowley confidentially 
that D’Aubigny was to be transferred to the Marquesas Islands. 
On the next day Guizot sent a dispatch to Bruat, expressing 
regret at the methods used by D’Aubigny, although commend- 
ing his energy and devotion. Still no official communication was 
sent to England, although the Globe, a conservative journal sup- 

"' Victoria to King Leopold, Sept. 15, 1844, Letters of Queen Victoria (London, 
1907), II, 25; Jarnac to Guizot, Aug. 14, 1844, in Comte de Jarnac, “Souvenirs de Lord 


Aberdeen,” Revue des deux mondes, XXXIV (1861), 455; Aberdeen to Cowley, Aug. 
18, 1844, F.O. 27/691. 


@ Times, Aug. 15 and 19, 1844; Aberdeen to Prince Albert, Aug. 16, 1844, Add. 
MSS, 43044; Brunnow (Russian ambassador to Britain) to Orlov, Aug. 8, 1844, A. M. 
Zaionchkovsky, Vostochnaya royna (St. Petersburg, 1908), I, “Appendixes,’’ 128-30; 
Jarnac to Guizot, Aug. 28, 1844, A.E., Angleterre, 664. 
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porting Guizot, prepared the way by criticism of the means used 
by D’Aubigny.* 

The prince consort informed Aberdeen on August 24, that 
Louis Philippe would like to know what reparation Britain re- 
quired; a reply could be sent quietly, by word of mouth, through 
the medium of King Leopold of Belgium. Four days later Jar- 
nac informed Guizot, unofficially, that a simple expression of 
regret, combined with a pecuniary indemnity for Pritchard, 
might be sufficient. On August 26 there were rumors of a deci- 
sion reached by the French council of ministers. Within forty- 
eight hours Cowley possessed the purport of the note to be sent 
to Britain, which, Guizot emphasized, was all that could be ex- 
pected of France.‘ On August 29 the dispatch was forwarded 
to Jarnac, affirming the French right to expel from Tahiti those 
who frustrated her authority. Pritchard, it was claimed, had 
been undermining French influence; and a memorandum was 
enclosed to prove his guilt. France, however, officially expressed 
her regrets at the treatment which he had received, although 
there was no mention of an indemnity and no promise to recall 
d’Aubigny. By private letter Cowley urged acceptance of this 
note, for Guizot did not dare to make any greater concessions. 

On August 31, Jarnac gave this message to Aberdeen, who 
declared it insufficient. Jarnac learned also that there might be 
no mention of France in the royal speech which was to prorogue 
parliament on Thursday, September 5; so he again spoke of an 
indemnity, but without instructions he could offer nothing defi- 
nite. Aberdeen proceeded to Windsor to see the queen. Almost 


48 Cowley to Aberdeen, Aug. 19, 1844, F.O. 27/699 and Add. MSS, 43130; Guizot 
to Bruat, Aug. 20, 1844, in British and foreign state papers, XXXII, 1079-80; Times, 
Aug. 22, 1844, report on the Globe. 


‘* Prince Albert to Aberdeen, Aug. 24, 1844, Add. MSS, 43044; Jarnac to Guizot, 
Aug. 28, 1844, A.E., Angleterre, 664. 


 Guizot to Jarnac, Aug. 29, 1844, A.E., Angleterre, 664. By mutual consent the 
dispatch of Aug. 29 was replaced in the archives by a copy which omitted all reference 
to the memorandum enclosed. Aberdeen did not wish it to be known, in view of possible 
publication for parliament, that settlement had been accomplished by a dispatch stating 
Pritchard’s guilt (Guizot to Jarnac, Sept. 9 and Nov. 26, 1844, Add. MSS, 43132-33; 
Aberdeen to Peel, Oct. 22, 1844, Add. MSS, 43064). 
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in despair, Jarnac wrote hastily to Guizot, insisting on the need 
of some recompense for Pritchard.“ 

September 1 was a Sunday, a day of anxious waiting. On 
Monday Aberdeen returned to London. Jarnac visited him; and 
when he was again informed that Guizot’s offer was not enough, 
he sought to satisfy Aberdeen that some further compensation 
would be forthcoming. In the cabinet there were grave discus- 
sions that day. Peel, Wellington, and Stanley inclined toward 
war; but nothing was decided, and Aberdeen again set out for 
Windsor. Time was growing short. Jarnac assured Aberdeen 
by secret letter that Guizot would favor some financial recom- 
pense, and begged that there might be no public debate.” 

Aberdeen made no answer. That night a brief note from 
Guizot reached Jarnac, stating that he hoped to send a favor- 
able answer to Jarnac’s appeal. The latter took this as sufficient 
ground on which to negotiate, and at once got in touch with 
Aberdeen at Windsor. Yet, even on Tuesday, Aberdeen told 
Greville, the political diarist, that as yet nothing was certain, 
while he instructed Cowley by private letter to avoid all dis- 
cussion. Immediate settlement, he felt, was necessary, for the 
fall of Guizot seemed imminent. On Tuesday night an official 
confidential dispatch reached Jarnac, containing the French ap- 
proval of an indemnity for Pritchard.** 

The queen’s speech had already been approved at Windsor. 
It contained no allusion to France, but a new paragraph was 
inserted hastily, stating: 

Her Majesty has recently been engaged in discussions with the Govern- 


ment of the King of the French on events calculated to interrupt the good 
understanding and friendly relations between this country and France: you 


“ Jarnac to Guizot, Sept. 4, 1844, A.E., Angleterre, 664, summarizes the proceed- 
ings. 

47 Jarnac to Aberdeen, Sept. 2, 1844, Add. MSS, 43132. 

48 Greville to Reeve, Sept. 4, 1844, The letters of Charles Greville and Henry Reeve, 
1836-65 (London, 1924), pp. 92-93; Aberdeen to Cowley, Sept. 3, 1844, Add. MSS, 
43130; Guizot to Jarnac, Sept. 2, 1844, A.E., Angleterre, 664. This dispatch, too, under- 
went changes before it was put in the archives (Guizot to Jarnac, Sept. 9, 1844, Add. 
MSS, 43132, and Jarnac to Aberdeen, Dec. 20, 1844, Add. MSS, 43133). 
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will rejoice to learn that by the spirit of justice and moderation which has 
animated the two Governments this danger has been happily averted.” 


There remained a few details to clear up. The chambers 
would have to be asked to vote the required sum. To avoid a 
debate which might be disastrous, Louis Philippe offered to pay 
it out of his private civil list; but Guizot preferred to face his 
critics boldly in the chambers, where he carried the day by 213 
votes to 205. The majority was so slight that he threatened to 
resign; and in fear the conservatives rallied, so that the govern- 
ment felt itself able to carry on.*° 

Guizot remained fearful of the questions that must be put at 
Westminster, and emphasized the need for moderation. His 
hopes were satisfied, for Peel asserted that any reparation 
humiliating to France would have been a matter of deep regret 
to him, and made it clear the Britain had made no demands up- 
on France. For a time the press in each country continued to 
harp upon the matter. In England the majority of the journals 
were critical of France. In Paris the Presse, on January 26, de- 
clared that France had lost her rank as a great power.*! 

Gradually public opinion turned to other matters, although 
various lesser problems continued to crop up. There were diffi- 
culties over the French recognition of Miller as consul-general, 
over the position of Moerenhout, and over the control of some 
of the outlying islands; but, in comparison with the incident of 
1844, these were of little importance. 

Thus passed Tahiti and its “sad stupidities.”” Reparation had 
been made by France just in time. Both foreign ministers had 
determined to resign should their efforts for agreement fail. 


4* Hansard, LX XVI, 1998. In an attempt to avoid needless offense to France, no 
reference to any foreign power had been inserted in the speech (Aberdeen to Princess 
Lieven, Sept. 6, 1844, Add. MSS, 43053). 


6 Guizot, VII, 105-14; Annales, 1845, II, 149-75. Actually, the indemnity was never 
paid in any form, or even demanded by the British government. In January, 1845, 
Pritchard obtained £1,000 through the British foreign office, and toward the end of 
1846 he got another £1,000. These were nominally loans to be repaid to Britain when 
the indemnity was received (W. T. Pritchard, Polynesian reminisences, p. 48). 


5! Cowley to Aberdeen, Jan. 27 and 31, 1845, Add. MSS, 43130; Hansard, LXXVII 
88 (Peel), 39 (Aberdeen). 
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There had been widespread belief that serious trouble was un- 
avoidable, and in the main public feeling was relieved by the 
settlement. Aberdeen himself was highly gratified, although his 
policy toward France had been shaken. Guizot noted expres- 
sively: ““My soul is at rest.’ 

There is little doubt that both the French and the British had 
just grievances. Pomare was under the influence of the mis- 
sionaries, some of whom had put aside their spiritual duties to 
do political battle against French Roman Catholics. Pritchard 
read between the lines of his dispatches and kept secret those 
which restrained him. Nicolas, Moerenhout, Thouars, and 
D’Aubigny were all too zealous, while Bruat failed to restrain 
their impetuousness. The greatest confusion was occasioned by 
ignorance. Slowness of communication prevented information 
from keeping level with events. Neither side knew upon what 
orders the other was acting; and all too often there were no 
instructions, and policy was based upon supposition of the atti- 
tude of the government at home. Each group, fearful of the 
other, went farther than it would have if more completely in- 
formed. 

In Europe, while the quarrel was grounded in a general polit- 
ical and religious rivalry, it focused around one event which 
received emphasis out of all proportion to its importance. It 
was well that such was the case, for dispute over a detail was 
easier to settle than dissent over general policy. 

Certain forces were working directly for war. Of these, pub- 
lic opinion was the most powerful: the fervor of the English in 
a cause of whose moral value they were convinced added to the 
indignity which their political prestige had suffered. Britain 
was as proud of her missionaries as of her marines, and the 
“Saints” opposed the expansion of Catholicism as fiercely as 
they upheld the right of search, the weapon of attack on the 
slave trade. There were exaggerations and misrepresentations; 
rabid journals cared little for errors. 

8 Cowley to Aberdeen, Aug. 23 and 26, 1844, Add. MSS, 43130; Jarnac to Guizot, 


Aug. 29, 1844, Revue des deux mondes, XXXIV (1861), 456; Guizot to Jarnac, Sept. 9, 
1844, Add. MSS, 43132. 
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French popular feeling was even more unrestrained, for nei- 
ther the defeat of thirty years before nor the isolation of 1840 
had been forgotten. Other incidents of 1844 aggravated the 
smart. The tactless Joinville published a pamphlet that was not 
pleasing to Britain, and the trouble caused by French inroads 
in Morocco came to a head just after news of Pritchard’s im- 
prisonment arrived from Tahiti. 

The maintenance of peace was largely due to individuals. 
Leopold of Belgium played an important part as unofficial 
mediator, and Jarnac strove mightily for settlement. Louis 
Philippe, mindful of his unsteady throne, wanted peace, while 
the prime minister, Soult, could not forget the great welcome 
which he had received when he had represented France at the 
coronation of Victoria. Aberdeen and Guizot played the most 
prominent parts. There can be very little doubt that Guizot 
sought peace and was sincere in his liking for Aberdeen; yet, 
office was a thing the French leader prized, and in his desire to 
keep his position and satisfy French opinion he played on 
Aberdeen’s anxious desire for peace, forcing him to steps that 
Palmerston would have scorned. Aberdeen held Britain firmly 
on the path of moderation. The parliamentary debates were 
kept in check, and troublesome demands upon France were 
avoided. Settlement was made easier for Guizot, since Britain 
had asked nothing and could accept what was offered. Personal 
feeling was practically eliminated from the negotiations, for 
both leaders saw that danger of war was very real and gave 
especial care to the trouble. Peace was obtained; but the en- 
tente, never very strong, was badly shaken. 
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PROBLEMS OF NEUTRALITY, 1854: DOCUMENTS 
FROM THE HAMBURG STAATSARCHIV 


GAVIN B. HENDERSON 


HE Crimean War is of considerable significance in the 

history of international law, since the Declaration of 

Paris of 1856 went far toward establishing the “freedom 
of the seas,” for which the United States had fought between 
1812 and 1815. At the end of March, 1854, France and Britain 
declared war upon Russia. Britain also announced that no 
letters of marque would be issued, and that “free ships” would 
mean “free goods,” except for contraband. Thus Britain 
abandoned the theoretical position she had maintained so long, 
and adopted the more liberal doctrine upheld by states which 
had not Britain’s maritime supremacy. Britain’s change of 
policy, which in March, 1854, was stated specifically to be 
purely for the duration of the war, was made permanent by the 
Declaration of Paris of 1856. But international law is created 
by usage, not by declarations. How, then, did Britain actually 
behave toward neutrals during the Crimean War? Did ‘“‘free 
ships, free goods,” mean that a real change of heart had taken 
place? A good deal of light is thrown on these problems by 
documents preserved in the Staatsarchiv of the free Hanse 
city of Hamburg. In Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck politics 
counted little and commerce everything. Problems of neu- 
trality, which were of comparatively small importance to a 
great power, were for these trading republics a matter of life 
and death. 

As soon as it became clear that war could not be avoided, 
Hamburg made unofficial inquiries as to what the policy of the 
United States was likely to be. Rumpff, the Hanseatic agent in 
Paris, approached Mason, the United States representative, 
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in the matter; and on March 19, 1854, Mason wrote Rumpff 
a letter marked “unofficial.”” He expressed the hope that 
“the wise counsels of France shall prevail,” and that the self- 
imposed restraints of the belligerents would prevent difficulties 
arising with neutrals: 


.... To oppose the strong, who may be disposed to oppress the 
weak, requires bravery, but to refrain ourselves from oppression, or 
even extreme exaction, requires yet higher courage. It is on this class 
of questions that the people of the United States are most sensitive, 
and I can assure you, without intending any menace, that I would 
regard the practical disregard, in the course of the war, of those prin- 
ciples, in regard to neutral rights, which my Gov't has always main- 
tained, in harmony with France, but unhappily not recognised by 
England, as certain to excite the sensibilities of my country and per- 
haps bring on her the terrible calamity of joining in the war. I hope 
that there will be no cause of complaint. I found this hope on the 
long-cherished principles of France, and on that evidence of the dis- 
positions of England to be found in a letter written to me by M' 
Buchanan, and on the published speeches of the Queen’s Ministers in 
Parliament, in Galignani of the morning. I send you M* Buchanan’s 
letter for perusal,—please return it. 

Why should not the great Maritime Powers avail themselves of 
the present moment by convention to put an end to private war, 
ameliorate the Law of Blockade, prevent the interference of citizens 
or subjects of a country not a party to war taking part under authority 
from either Belligerent, and to limit the right of search to the only 
legitimate object of such a forcible right, to the suppression of contra- 
band trade? These ameliorations would make the High Seas, the 
munificent gift of God to all His creatures, really the lawful Highway 
of Nations. What honors, to the latest posterity, await him who shall 
effect this transcendentally noble object? 

I have no instructions to authorise the proposition of such conven- 
tion, but I am quite sure that it would be hailed with satisfaction by 
the Government and people of the United States. 

I know the delicacy of the subject, but I hope that everything will 
be so adjusted in advance before any irritating capture or detention 
shall have taken place, as to give universal satisfaction. I will be 
happy to aid you in the attainment of this object, and always ready 
to converse with the minister, if it be his pleasure to receive me. 
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The enclosed letter from James Buchanan, the United States 
minister in London, is dated March 18, 1854. Buchanan was 
also interested in the problem of neutrality, and wrote: “I 
have ‘on my own hook,’ and without instructions, been inter- 
meddling in this matter.’ He was satisfied with the attitude of 
Lord Clarendon, the British foreign secretary. Rumpff, Mason, 
and Buchanan were all well pleased when Great Britain declared 
her intention of adhering to the French maritime practice of 
“free ships, free goods, except contraband.” In a few days, 
however, events occurred which showed that Britain’s change 
of policy had not really rendered more liberal her treatment of 
neutral shipping in wartime. 

On April 7, 1854, Clarendon wrote a letter to James Col- 
quhoun, the Hanseatic agent and consul-general in London, 
in which he complained that Hamburg citizens were engaging 
in contraband trade. On the same day Drouyn de Lhuys, the 
French foreign minister, made a similar complaint to Rumpff, 
saying that Liibeck was sending lead, sulphur, and guns to 
Russia. “Si tout cela continue,” he concluded, ‘‘mon beau 
réve de neutralité n’ira pas loin.” In order to reassure France 
and Britain, Hamburg, on April 10, prohibited all contraband 
trade; Bremen, on April 13. The French seem to have been 
temporarily satisfied, but the British were more tenacious and 
continued their accusations. In particular, Colonel Hodges, 
the British agent in Hamburg, was convinced that the Hanse 
towns were trading in contraband. His protests frequently 
exceeded the bounds of diplomatic propriety. On April 13, 
1854, he wrote to Burgomaster Smidt of Bremen as follows: 

Her Majesty’s Govt having been informed that the transmission 
of arms and other articles contreband of war has taken place and is 
about to take place from Belgium and elsewhere to Bremen supposed 
to be destined for Russia, I have to request that y™ Magnif. will 
move the Vener. Senate of Bremen to detain all such articles as may 
arrive there until satisfactory proof has been obtained that they are 
not destined for Russia. 

I cannot for a moment suppose that the Gov‘ of Bremen will 
hesitate to consent to my requisition, more particularly when they 
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take into consideration the very liberal and extensive indulgences 
granted in this time of war to commerce generally by the governments 
of England & France; but nevertheless I think it right to observe 
that should not strict attention be paid to my demand, I have reason 
to fear that measures may be taken by the two great maritime powers 
that may cause serious inconvenience to the Gov't of Bremen as 
well as to the comerce of that City. 


On April 14, Hodges wrote in almost as peremptory a tone to 
Syndicus Merck, the Hamburg foreign minister, declaring that 
the Hamburg prohibition of contraband trade was insufficient 
because it did not prohibit such trade with neutral states ad- 
joining Russia. This was an extension of the doctrine of “‘con- 
tinuous voyage” to a then unheard-of length. Burgomaster 
Smidt was able to explain that the arms shipped from Bel- 
gium were going to Hanover; and Syndicus Merck pointed out 
that Hamburg was totally surrounded by the territory of 
Prussia, a state adjoining Russia. If the allied belligerents 
wished to stop Prusso-Russian trade, it was Prussia and not 
Hamburg that should be approached. James Colquhoun took 
up the matter in London, and had a conversation with Lord 
Wodehouse, the undersecretary for foreign affairs, which he 
reported to Syndicus Merck on April 20: 

I began by assuring his Lordship of the bona fides of the Hanse 
Towns and demonstrating to his Lordship how improbable it was that 
either of the States I have the honor to represent should incur any 
risque by countenancing an illegal trade in munitions of war. 

I explained to his Lordship that if the prohibition was to extend 
to the trade with third and non-belligerent states it amounted in 
fact to an utter prohibition to trade in munitions of war, however 
innocently. 

.... I then asked if it was the intention of the British Government 
to restrict the prohibition to trade in munitions of war to the Hanse 
Towns only, on account of their geographical position or any other 
cause, or whether this prohibition was to be extended generally to 
all Neutrals, such as Belgium, the United States, etc. I had obvious 
reasons for using the latter as an example. His Lordship declined to 
answer these questions orally, declaring them to be of far too grave a 
description to be disposed of without mature consideration and 
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therefore requested me to put them into writing, at the same time he 
protested against being bound by any opinion he might incidentally 
express, in which I could not but concur. At the same time I sought to 
elicit the general feeling of the Government on the point at issue and 
it was sufficiently clear to me that the British Government wished 
to intimate the prudence of the prohibition to trade in munitions of 
war by the Senate being unexceptional and absolute, for once he im- 
plied the possibility of the British Government securing itself by 
stationing a Ship of War with orders to search all vessels leaving 
Hanseatic Ports. .... 


James Colquhoun was convinced that the cause of the British 
government’s attitude was the news sent by Colonel Hodges, 
who was (Colquhoun wrote to Merck on May 1) “officiously 
active and somewhat imaginative.” So angry did Colquhoun 
become with Hodges that on May 4 he addressed a remonstrance 
to Clarendon on the subject. He explained to Merck on May 5: 


I have the honor to enclose a copy of a remonstrance I have felt 
it my duty to address to the Principal Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs with a view of putting a stop, if possible in future, to the calum- 
nies communicated by Colonel Hodges to this Government, and which 
if he disbelieve them, as he states, he ought not to communicate, or 
if he do, he ought to prove. I shall take an early opportunity of com- 
plaining verbally of the pertinacity with which these attacks are re- 
newed, and venture to suggest that I be instructed at my discretion 
to remonstrate by authority of the Senates against these mischievous 
and vexatious interferences. 


When Hodges heard of the remonstrance, he was much an- 
noyed; and on June 20 he informed Syndicus Curtius of Liibeck 
that it was written “in a very discourteous manner” and con- 
tained “‘extraordinary and unfounded observations.” 

The British government soon put into effect its threat to 
station a steamer at the mouth of the Elbe and to search vessels 
going up or down. Merck at once wrote to Colquhoun, who 
replied, on May 13, that it was “most important to me to 
know whether hitherto Hamburg vessels only have been de- 
tained or those sailing under other Flags equally.’’ He had no 
direct complaint to make against Hodges; but “he has been de- 
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ceived perhaps not unwillingly by persons of bad faith and low 
character.”’ Colquhoun at once sought an interview with Lord 
Wodehouse, and on May 16 he sent Merck an account of the 
conversation. Colquhoun began by expressing his surprise at 
the proceedings of the vessel at the mouth of the Elbe, and 
said that he hoped that there had been some mistake. 


His Lordship assured me at once there was neither mistake nor mis- 
conception, that the communications from our side had not been 
conceived in a conciliatory spirit, that we had shewn a disposition to 
adhere to the strict letter of the law, and that the British Gov was 
not pleased with the tone Hamburg had adopted in this affair. I 
answered his Lordship seriatim: that with respect to the first every 
disposition had been shewn to conciliate and act with good faith,— 
that our proclamations were a proof of this, and that I had been 
directed by telegraph to transmit copies of the Bonds required by the 
British Gov‘. I admitted a strict adherence to the letter of the law 
as the best evidence of the intention to carry such law into effect, but 
denied it in the sense his Lordship evidently attached to the expres- 
sion, viz: doing no more than the letter of the law required. 

I asked his Lordship of which communication of mine he com- 
plained; his Lordship interrupted me with the assurance that all my 
communications had been most courteous and regular but that he 
had reason to complain of the tone adopted to Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Chargé d’Affaires at Hamburg. I replied that I remembered no com- 
munication with the tone of which the British Gov‘ had a right to 
be dissatisfied, that if this even were so, his Lordship must look to the 
tone of those which had provoked them,—that our Secretary of State 
had invariably from compliment to the British Govt and to save 
Colonel Hodges, who was ignorant of German, trouble, addressed 
that employé in his own language, and that if those communications 
contained any expressions not idiomatically diplomatic English, that 
it was unfair to take them au pied de la lettre, but that they should 
in fairness be interpreted according to the spirit, and lastly that even 
were this so it was no reason for searching vessels, the British Gov‘ 
being satisfied of your bona fides, and amounted to an aggressive 
measure utterly unconnected with the question in issue. 

His Lordship then shifted his ground seeing the inconsequence of 
his argument and remarked that a lot of arms had passed through 
Prussia to the Russian Territory. I replied that it was hard to make 
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us suffer for a want of good faith on the part of Prussia over which 
we had no control. 

His Lordship replied that the British Govt considered all Germany 
as one country, and that it was for us to take care that one member 
of the Confederation did not compromise the rest; at the same time 
he did not wish me to go away with the impression that it was the 
conduct of Prussia alone which had led to this measure, and concluded 
by saying that the British Gov't was satisfied with the tone of the 
communications from Bremen [sic]|—that being so near the seat of 
war it was in our power to trade with the belligerent in warlike stores, 
if we chose. To which I replied that his Lordship could only intend 
that remark to apply to Liibeck, with which state he has specially 
declared himself satisfied, and that Hamburg was situated on the 
North and not on the Baltic Sea, of which his Lordship appeared not 
fully aware. His Lordship further said that as Hamburg was in fact 
the port of Prussia and the most important German port, that Her 
Majesty’s Govt must stop warlike stores getting into Prussia by our 
Port. I remarked that in such case I presumed Stettin and other 
Prussian ports in the Baltic had received the same polite attention of 
a war-steamer as ourselves. To this he made no reply. 

His Lordship remarked that Belgium had been threatened with a 
steamer of observation, indeed I had inferred as much from a con- 
versation I had taken occasion to have with the Belgian minister 
here. With respect to a remark made by Lord Wodehouse at a former 
interview, I observed that he was in error in supposing our legitimate 
trade in arms was inconsiderable; on the contrary our trade in them 
with transatlantic states, India, China, and the far-East was very 
considerable. 

I entertain the strongest opinion from the general tenor of the con- 
versation and his Lordship’s desire to obliterate the impression he 
had made, by the mention of Prussia, into which he had been be- 
trayed, that we have chiefly to thank Prussia for the measure com- 
plained of, and in a secondary degree the agitation and representation 
of the British Chargé d’Affaires. ... . 


Colquhoun obviously could not regard this conversation as 
satisfactory, and he therefore handed Wodehouse a remon- 
strance. A fortnight later (May 27) Wodehouse replied: 

I am directed by the Earl of Clarendon to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 13‘ Inst. remonstrating on the part of the Senate 
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of Hamburg against a British Cruizer stopping vessels passing in and 
out of the river Elbe, after the assurances which have been given by 
the Government of Hamburg that they would prevent all trade in 
contraband of war from their ports. 

In reply I am directed to state that the Earl of Clarendon is sure 
the Senate of Hamburg will admit that the assurances of a Neutral 
Power that Traffic in Contraband of War would be prevented in the 
Ports of that Power would not justify a belligerent Power in abstain- 
ing from the usual steps to intercept such Traffic, more especially 
when information had been received that such Traffic would be at- 
tempted. 


In his covering letter to Merck (May 29, 1954) Colquhoun 
disgustedly commented: 

I can only remark upon this letter that I am far from admitting 
the utterly illogical conclusion at which his Lordship arrives, and can 
only observe that the intention evidently is to persevere in injustice 
regardless of logic. 


The position therefore was that, only a few weeks after the 
outbreak of war, Britain was exerting pressure on Hamburg by 
methods which, if not illegal, were certainly such as would not 
have been for a moment tolerated by a great neutral power 
such as the United States. Both Hamburg and the United 
States were sovereign states—declarations of maritime policy 
and decisions of prize courts applied equally to both. But Ham- 
burg was not able to protect herself, and Hamburg was a close 
neighbor of Prussia; so the maritime powers took this oppor- 
tunity of pointing out to Prussia how easy it would be for them 
to blockade Stettin and Danzig and K@énigsberg, and destroy 
her sea-borne trade entirely. During the first months of the 
war, therefore—while the allies still nursed the hope that Prussia 
might, by menaces, be brought to their side—no opportunity 
was lost of bullying the Hanse towns. On July 3, 1854, a Rus- 
sian loan, floated by Stieglitz and Company, was quoted on 
the Hamburg bourse. The western powers were angry, and 
Merck did his best to pour oil on troubled waters by writing 
to Rumpff (July 4): 
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Malheureusement la cote des fonds et sa publication, qui est unique- 
ment du ressort du Courtiers, ne dépend pas du gouvernement et 
n’a pas besoin d’une autorisation quelconque de sa part. 


Such an argument might carry some weight in democratic 
Britain, but in dictatorial France it was considered as adding 
insult to injury. On July 7 Rumpff telegraphed to Merck: 
“Lirritation est telle que sans une reponse satisfaisante par 
telegraphe notre Commerce est sérieusement menacé.”’ On 
July 10 Merck was able to reply by telegraph that “l’emprunt 
n’est plus coté.” The allied pressure had proved successful. 
About the same time that the Russian loan was quoted, the 
vessel “Césarewitch” (belonging to the Russian-American 
Company) put in at Hamburg. Since it traded in the Pacific 
and the Indian oceans, it had a few cannon on board for pro- 
tection against pirates. Britain and France at once claimed 
that the vessel should be confiscated—or at least that the can- 
nons should be confiscated. The Hamburg authorities denied 
that the vessel could be regarded as a privateer, and success- 
fully resisted the allied demand. In November, 1854, seven 
Russian sailors reached Hamburg, having boarded a Hamburg 
vessel at Hull. Hodges demanded that they should be sent 
back to England. Syndicus Merck asserted that these seven 
men had not been treated as prisoners of war in England, and 
that, in any case, a prisoner of war at once becomes free when 
he touches neutral soil. The incident was of sufficient impor- 
tance to be noticed in the Morning Chronicle of November 27. 
James Colquhoun counseled Merck to continue to stand firm 
against the demands of the allies, and on December 1 he wrote: 


I much question, when one feels to be in the right, the policy of 
small States yielding to coertion on the part of powerful ones, unless 
in cases of emergency the fortiter in re may be enforced by the suaviter 
in modo,—but as it is the practice of strong powers to oppress the 
weak, it is advisable to let it be distinctly understood that it will not 
be submitted to and in the present instance the decided refusal to 
deliver up the sailors in question appears to me to have been in ac- 
cordance not only with the practice but with the law of nations. 
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During the remainder of the war, the allied pressure upon 
Hamburg was somewhat relaxed, apparently because the 
maritime powers had abandoned hope of securing the aid of 
Prussia by such methods. But they continued to display their 
ill will by a spasmodic interference with Hamburg vessels, on 
the plea of searching for contraband. In fact, a strict inter- 
pretation of contraband trade, an extension of the doctrine of 
“continuous voyage,” and a widespread enforcement of block- 
ades, more than counterbalanced the advantage that had 
accrued to neutrals by Britain’s adoption of the “free ships, 
free goods”’ principle. Britain took away with the left hand 
what she gave with the right. Her participation in the Declara- 
tion of Paris in 1856 therefore did not mean that she really 
intended to adopt a more lenient policy toward neutrals in 
future wars. It meant that the experience of the Crimean War 
had proved to her that she might safely consent to the Declara- 
tion without her maritime preponderance being any the less 
useful to her in the future. 
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THE ABDICATION OF EDWARD VIII 
M. M. KNAPPEN 


N THE interludes between far more important developments during the 
past three years the attention of the western world has been repeatedly 
drawn to the workings of the institution of the British monarchy. Be- 

ginning in 1935 with the Jubilee of George V, England’s royalty has figured 
in a series of events which has included the death of one sovereign, the ab- 
dication of another, the coronation of a third, and the centenary of the acces- 
sion of the one who virtually created the role of the modern English constitu- 
tional ruler. Of these incidents, by far the most important was the abdication 
of Edward VIII. It not only excited the widest popular interest but also raised 
constitutional, social, and political problems of a serious nature. 

Whether the historian should concern himself with events of such recent 
occurrence is a matter of some dispute. One objection to his doing so is that 
it is dangerous. This has never been better expressed than by Sir Walter 
Raleigh, writing in prison three hundred years ago, when his life was already 
forfeit. He explained his choice of ancient history as the subject of his literary 
efforts with the comment that ‘whosoever in writing a modern history shall 
follow truth too near the heels it may haply strike out his teeth.”’” And he 
added: ‘There is no mistress or guide that hath led her followers and servants 
into greater miseries.””' Another warning comes from those who feel that the 
writing of history requires perspective, and that a verdict cannot properly 
be rendered until after all possible evidence becomes available. Lacking mem- 
oirs from the persons most closely concerned, memoirs which are not likely 
to be published for many years, the historian, say they, must suspend judg- 
ment and leave these affairs of current interest to the journalist. 

There is a sound basis for both these caveats, and they cannot lightly be 
dismissed. To offend people of prominence is to run the risk of libel suits 
or worse. The desirability of having as much evidence as possible at one’s 
disposal before writing is too obvious to need elaboration in a journal such 
as this. Yet there is still more to be said for the other side. Widespread in- 
formation on matters of public interest is the life-blood of a democracy. The 
better trained the writers who apply themselves to this task, the better will 
be the health of the society. It is the historian’s duty not to hold back the 
truth through fear. Rather, it is his business to inform the public to the 
best of his ability. So it is highly appropriate that Sir Walter Raleigh’s words 
should have been capped by John Rushworth, one of the founders of the 
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liberal tradition in the writing of English history. He suggested that, on the 
contrary, it was well for the historian to treat of a period “when the footsteps 
of truth are not so far off as to be worn out.’’* And when Charles I attempted 
to arrest the Five Members, that apologist for contemporary history showed 
the courage of his convictions by taking notes in plain view of the monarch. 
The other argument, that history must not be written until all the facts are 
in and a final judgment possible, has lost much of its cogency with the passage 
of time. For it belongs to the age which thought that final judgments in 
history were possible, and reputable historians now frequently treat of sub- 
jects on which much evidence is known to exist but which they cannot secure 
permission to use. There are not many now who would deny that on contro- 
versial topics there will always be at least two schools of history and that, 
even in cases of general agreement, each generation redistributes emphasis 
in telling the story of the past. However long one may wait, there will never 
be a final, definitive judgment of history on the important matters of causa- 
tion and value. Much as he will desire further evidence and be prepared to 
revise his judgment in its light when it comes, the historian may, therefore, 
quite justifiably treat of recent events. He will do it, of course, not in the 
expectation that he has said the last word, but merely that he has said some- 
thing worth while for the time, which, in any case, is all that his successor 
a generation or a century later can do, though probably on better evidence. 

It is not unreasonable, therefore, that historical accounts of the abdication 
crisis should be attempted. And if there is divergence and variety among 
them, so there will be, to some extent, in the accounts given in any future age, 
as long as there is an interest in the subject. One’ contents itself with a factual 
story, largely made up of the accessible documents with a minimum of edi- 
torial explanation. Court circulars, statutes, and parliamentary debates are 
reproduced with substantial accuracy, though the editor was unable to keep 
track of all the interviews between the king and Mr. Baldwin, as he then 
was. Two others are well-balanced, critical treatments of the episode. One 
of them‘ was written ad hoc by the editor of the New statesman and nation. The 
other® was incorporated into a lengthier study of the British monarchical tra- 
dition, begun before the abdication, by an official of the League of Nations. 

In many of the rest, however, the historian is swallowed up in the journal- 
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ist. One of these journalistic accounts is imbedded in a biography® which 
was started as a eulogy in happier days and bears on its face the signs of 
hasty re-working by an author who was wise after the event. The only ex- 
planation of the final debacle offered by the writer, who, as an experienced 
biographer of English royalty, should be best qualified to speak, is that the 
monarch, being much away from home in his impressionable years, was not 
subjected to continuous parental influence at that critical stage in his develop- 
ment. That is a circumstance, however, which also exists in the case of nearly 
every other English boy of the upper class. Two other journalistic accounts’ 
retail a curious mixture of fact and contradictory Fleet Street gossip, from 
which the reader may select whatever combination of titbits he happens to 
prefer. But the nadir is reached by an American newspaperman with some 
European experience, whose incoherent and rambling tittle-tattle® was origi- 
nally printed in a popular women’s magazine. On perusing it, one can under- 
stand something of that infuriated contempt for current American journalism 
which many Englishmen have felt. With its pretensions to being able to give 
the “‘inside”’ story, and its sniggering delight in the scandals of the great, it 
must remind its unfortunate readers of those objects of Kipling’s magnificent 
scorn who lifted “‘their heads in the stillness to yelp at the English flag.” 
During our enforced wait for the memoirs of the chief actors in the crisis, 
this assorted collection of works on the subject will give some idea of the 
possible versions of the story. Dennis and Martin present the arguments for 
both sides. The government viewpoint is reflected somewhat by White and 
more strongly by Bolitho. Owen and Thompson are Beaverbrook employees 
speaking for the newspaper lords who were inclined moderately to favor 
Edward. Wells breaks an independent lance on ‘‘clique”’ and church, while 
Leeds professes to set forth a semiofficial defense of Edward and his bride. 
When all have had their say, it seems reasonable to conclude that, as in the 
case of the first ‘‘divorce’’ of Henry VIII, the reputations of few of the lead- 
ing characters were greatly enhanced by the unhappy events of those Decem- 
ber days. No sympathy need be wasted on the woman in the case, nor on the 
middle-aged bachelor who allowed himself to become entangled with another 
man’s wife. To be sure, the various efforts to make the whole matter the 
product of a conspiracy between the ‘‘governing clique” of politicians, leading 
families, and most of the church are signaily unsuccessful. But it is clear 
that the statements of Mr. Baidwin to the house of commons were something 
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less than frank,® while his failure to consult the house at any time, and his 
reluctance to confer even with his colleagues in the cabinet, raise questions 
of a graver nature. The Archbishop of Canterbury cannot fairly be criticized 
for his attack on Edward and his set. If he was to retain any claim to the 
moral leadership of England as his church understood it, he was bound to 
fulfil this ancient prophetic function. But his curious blindness to other 
evils, such as those connected with the Ipswich divorce suit, suggest that he 
had too well conned Paul’s dicta on expediency. Only the injured spouse, 
like Katherine of Aragon, conformed, during the proceedings, to the conven- 
tional standards for those in his position. But his earlier and later matrimonial 
adventures have been such as to make any serious comparison ridiculous. 

More important than the personal phase has been the constitutional aspect 
of the crisis. The effect has been greatly to magnify the office of sovereign 
at the expense of the personal power of the man or woman who fills it. Mr. 
Dennis has well described the compound nature of the British monarchy: 

Between the personal monarch and the institutional monarch the dividing line is 
shadowy. Under our unwritten and ever evolving constitution his personal powers are 
undetermined and indeterminate. They are always changing, in both kind and quan- 
ane The answers [to questions as to the real powers of the sovereign] would de- 
pend on human, as well as political, factors. These are continually changing. On the 
tone, policy and personnel of the party in power; on the character of the Prime Minister 
of the moment; on the character of the reigning king; on how long he has reigned. 
Influence having been substituted for power as the Crown’s mode of action, the individ- 
ual influencing and the individuals influenced are the terms of the equation. These 
fluctuate.!° 


The abdication struggle made evident the results of a long period of develop- 
ment which had quietly been setting the institution of monarchy in a fixed 
mold. Dennis and Martin both make clear that Victoria and George V had 
created a role for the English sovereign to which he must conform or find 
himself removed from the scene. After a long period in which the crown was 
highly unpopular in England, Disraeli persuaded Victoria to emerge in part 
from her widow’s seclusion and become the symbol of prosperity and em- 
pire. To her other virtues she gradually added the supremely important one 
of venerability. 

That is a distinction which it takes time to acquire; which could confer affection even 
on Mr. Gladstone and in our own day has made so improbable a figure as Mr. Bernard 
Shaw a hero of the classes he has spent his long life making fun of. Old age, glorified by 
the gathering legend of duty and devotion, and magnified by the people’s belief that 
she [Victoria] was immortal, made her something more than monarch—made her 
matriarch, monument, myth." 


Edward VII, increasingly discreet with his years, strained but did not quite 
shatter this mold in his short reign. George V eventually succeeded in fitting 
it to perfection. After an uncertain beginning, he led his people through the 
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horror of the war and in time became a ‘“‘compensating personality,” an 
ideal example of the sort of individual that most of his subjects would like 
to have been, and also “‘the perfect father figure, the benign symbol of personal 
joys and sorrows.” According to Dennis, Victoria’s successors were ‘‘em- 
blems first, men afterwards.” He continues: 

Since the Victorian Jubilees the tendency has been gathering strength for our pas- 
sionate, if not easily articulate, patriotism to centre in the Crown; as symbol of Eng- 
land, sign and embodiment of our unity, of our pride in race and dominion, our history 
and our glory. Not all Englishmen feel this. Many are too poor to, and a few too 
proud. Not all who feel it feel it deeply. But the Crown is the most generally accepted 
national effigy and rallying point that we have..... 

England is a beautiful word, and idea; but the sentiment, however intimate and 
tender, it arouses—a sentiment which “Britain” and “British’’ cannot arouse—is not a 
political type of sentiment. The Union Jack is unimportant. The army is nothing. 
The Church is not a truly national church. Parliament, never beloved of the common 
people, is now on the down grade. In England it is the King. ... . 

We take pleasure in him, delicious pleasure; and if a people can take pleasure in a 
principal part of their government, it is so far a fortunate people, and a fortunate 
government. Our Sign unites rather than divides us. Whenever our King rides by, or 
enters our thoughts or our imagination, he brings out good emotions rather than bad; a 
sense of fellowship with other Englishmen, neighborliness, the desire and resolve to pull 
together. 

We demand a damnably high standard of personal morality from these people. The 
English king today has it as his first duty to behave well, in the Puritan and family 
sense well; at the very least it is an asset to him if he does so behave, a risk for him if 
he does not. One who came too far short of the decent middle-class ideal would be in 
greater danger than for any sort of political errors whatsoever that he might commit.'* 


Thus it came about that a Symbol King’s espousals were more important 
than his politics, and it was made evident that the king was bound not only 
by the law of the land but by its moral and social prejudices as well; that 
whatever his theoretical powers, he held them only on sufferance, only as 
long as he fulfilled his major function of symbol. 

So the finespun analysis of constitutionalists,'* constructed before the ab- 
dication, out of the precedents “established” during the past half-century, 
must now be catalogued as history and not as current political science and 
constitutional law. Or at best, most of the powers assigned to the monarch 
in his personal capacity must, for the time, be mentally transferred to the 
institutional and official list. The day may come again when the king will 
exercise real influence on the choice of ministers and on other matters of 


2 Martin, pp. 14, 20. 

18 Dennis, pp. 92-95. It is worthy of note that this passage was written before the 
breaking of the abdication crisis. 

4 The king and the imperial crown: the powers and duties of His Majesty. By A. 
BerriepaLe Keira. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1936. Pp. 491. 21s. 

The privileges and rights of the crown. By A. BerriepaLe Keitu. London: C. Arthur 
Pearson, 1936. Pp. 128. 1s. 
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governmental policy, but it will take time to obliterate the memory of how 
“the face of the King’s servants grew greater than the king.” In no detail 
is this more clearly illustrated than in that very matter of the relation of 
crown and dominions, which in theory should have exalted the power of the 
king as the only connecting link of the empire. For in practice it was made 
abundantly evident that the Statute of Westminster, far from strengthening 
the hand of the king as a political figure, forced him even farther into his 
official role of symbol. It enabled a British prime minister to shift some of the 
responsibility for his actions onto the shoulders of dominion governments 
with whom he alone, and not the king, was in communication. In theory the 
British constitution presented limitless opportunities to a royal obstruction- 
ist, had Edward wished to assert himself. In law he could have married the 
lady of his choice when her divorce decree became final,"* retained his throne,"* 
and defied his ministers. In theory he could have forced an impasse by exer- 
cising his veto power on legislation, and conceivably might have eliminated 
parliament and cabinet altogether and secured absolute power by ceding his 
imperial domains to any tiny state which might have accepted his terms. 
But the event showed the absurdity of such theories. A totem king does not 
do such things; and if a thing is “‘not done” in England, it is as unconstitu- 
tional in fact as if there were a hundred acts of parliament against it. Even 
the author of the works which had glorified the office of the crown for the 
purpose of holding the empire together found ready arguments!’ to justify 
Mr. Baldwin in virtually forbidding a prospective marriage which in all 
probability would have been perfectly legal. 

But the chief importance of the crisis is not its effect on the balance be- 
tween personal and institutional powers of the crown. The British monarchy 
is, after all, only one among many cogs in one branch of the government 
of one of the western European powers. If at times it becomes a more per- 
sonal thing, and at other times less, that is of little lasting significance. 
If an occasional king is crushed by the weight of his crown, his fate is no 
greater a tragedy than—if as great as—that of a president or prime minister 


18 Some legalists tried to cast doubt on the validity of the proposed marriage on the 
ground that Mrs. Simpson’s first divorce had not been granted in the state of domicile 
of the husband and that therefore she was still Mrs. Spencer in the eyes of the English 
law. But this line of argument would equally well have invalidated her marriage to 
Mr. Simpson, which had, in fact, never been challenged. 


16 Since 1272 the coronation rite has been purely ceremonial, in no way essential to 
the enjoyment of a legal title to the throne, which Edward already held by the terms of 
the Act of Settlement of 1701. 


17 The king, the constitution, the empire, and foreign affairs: letters and essays, 1936-7. 
By A. Berriepae Keita. New York: Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. 194. $3.00. 
Cf. especially p. 6: “Constitutionally he [the prime minister] would be entitled, if his 
view were overruled, to resign office, for it is impossible to accept the suggestion that a 
royal marriage is to be regarded as a private affair, in which ministers have no place.” 
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who is broken by the cares of office. It was long ago decided that it was expedi- 
ent for one man to suffer for the people and that the whole nation perish not. 

The really significant thing is the way in which the English people met 
the crisis. For, as we have seen, the English constitution is what the English 
people make it—in 1936 as well as in 1649 and 1688. The issue which was 
really submitted to them," in spite of Baldwin’s failure to consult parliament, 
was whether they wished to continue with the established policy of having 
a symbol king who must conform to a superlegal standard of morality, or 
whether they were willing to permit him to be a man among men, to do what 
was permitted to any other member of his social class. In other words, they 
were asked to choose between the ‘‘sensible’’ Scandinavian attitude toward 
monarchy and the mystical, pedestal variety to which they had grown accus- 
tomed. After a short period of hesitation they answered with a thumping 
approval of the traditional attitude, an approval which was manifested in 
the bitterly hostile reception accorded by the house of commons on December 
7 to Mr. Winston Churchill, who was endeavoring to support Edward. No 
intelligent observer of the English scene doubts that this attitude represented 
then, and still represents, the opinion of the vast majority of Englishmen of 
practically all classes and age groups. In the debate on the Abdication Bill 
the Labour party made a formal protest against vulgar adulation and a false 
reverence for royalty, but it supported the National Government throughout 
in its attitude toward Edward VIII; and now that the reign of George VI 
has begun on the pattern of that of George V, it has made only a feeble pro- 
test. No more than five members of parliament could be found to support an 
amendment championing a purely republican form of government. A few 
people of the level of intelligence of H. G. Wells have been repelled by this 
superstitious reverence for monarchy, but they are decidedly not typical of 
the vast majority of their fellow-citizens. 

There are, however, in this popular attitude some serious implications. 
They relate to those rights and duties of free speech and a free press which, 
as indicated earlier, are of the essence of liberalism. Is it the duty of pub- 
lishers to tell the public all the truth or only that portion of it which the 
bulk of the public wants to know? Is it the privilege of the majority to 
apply informal censorship regulations and the laws of libel in such a way as 
to compel the truculent minority to conform to their standards of taste? In 
this country the British press has been severely criticized for suppressing 


18 See the evidence cited later in the paragraph. This may be accepted as counter- 
balancing the criticism that Baldwin acted ‘somewhat unconstitutionally”’ in advising 
the king without previous consultation of the cabinet (History of England. By W. E. 
Lunt. Rev. ed. New York: Harper & Bros., 1938. Pp. 920. $4.25. See especially p. 
804.) Cf. White, p. 96, quoting Mr. Baldwin: “I did tell his Majesty once that I might 
be a remnant of the old Victorians, but that my worst enemy would not say to me that 
I did not know what the reaction of the English people would be to any particular 
course of action, and I told him that so far as they went I was certain that that would 
be impossible [sic].”’ 
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news of great public interest so long that a bewildered public had only a 
very short time in which to make up its mind. This attitude has, however, 
been generally approved in England, and the conduct of the British press 
has been commonly treated as vastly superior to that of its undisciplined 
American counterpart. And this in spite of the fact that the English policy 
involved the grossest of misrepresentation, such as publishing pictures of the 
king rowing a dinghy around the yacht “‘Nahlin” in the summer of 1936 with 
the plate so retouched as to eliminate entirely the picture of his companion 


and make it appear that the king was alone. Witness also the failure of any _ 


newspaper to investigate the identity of the co-respondent in the Simpson 

divorce case and the real circumstances surrounding an event of such im- 
portance. Is there any connection between the general approbation of such 
journalistic practices and the fact that the London Times recently ventured 
to distort its report of a parliamentary speech in such a way as to conceal 
from the reader an unfriendly reference to itself? 

Equally striking is the attitude of the English on these matters after the 
abdication. Feverishly anxious to rehabilitate the prestige of the monarchy, 
and to hide their chagrin at the failure of their symbol, they not only con- 
tinued the policy of obscurantism and repression but followed it more ener- 
getically. The phonograph records of King Edward's final broadcast have 
been kept off the British market. Some of the works under review cannot be 
published in England today. Mr. Dennis’ book, the best and most balanced 
of them all, a penetrating and fair-minded analysis of the monarchical insti- 
tution by one who unmistakably favors it, has been withdrawn by its English 
publishers under pressure and covered with hysterical abuse by an English 
judge. Ironically enough, its author, writing before the abdication, thought 
that he could speak more freely about the English monarch than he could 
about some of his wealthy subjects under the “‘ferocious English law of libel” : 

Even the written work—though the Press today goes very carefully—is freer on the 
kings. I can write this book about His Majesty the King of England and in it I can 
say, and I am saying, everything—within wide limits of decency—that I choose to.'* 
After the departure of Edward VIII, he thought that people would be even 
more sensible in such matters. ““The uselessness of the Idol and the Mum- 
mer,” in his opinion, “‘was never so clearly shown up and in the very roles 
we retain him for, the representative role and the imperial role.’ He also 
believed that ‘‘the one undisputed change there has been is to free speech, 
discussion of the undiscussed.’’?° The event showed that even such a shrewd 
observer as he could be mistaken in his estimate of the workings of the 
English character and government. 

England was not always thus. In the days when the great Reform Bill 
was being passed and the British Empire built up, the English did not feel 
the need of a symbol king or any compensating personality to atone for their 
own feelings of weakness. They had enough confidence in themselves to take 
their sovereigns straight. One who was both insane and blind was allowed 


1° Dennis, p. 98. 20 Tbid., pp. 201-2. 
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to “‘rule,’”’ and to have as his regent and successor one who could be described 
by the Times on the day of his funeral in these terms: 

There never was an individual less regretted by his fellow creatures than this 
deceased King. What eye has wept for him? What heart has heaved one sob of un- 
mercenary sorrow? .... Has not his successor gained more upon the English tastes 
and prepossessions of his subjects by the blunt and unaffected—even should it be 
grotesque—cordiality of his demeanor, within a few short weeks than George IV—that 
Leviathan of haut ton—ever did during the sixty years of his existence? If George IV 
ever had a friend—a devoted friend in any rank of life—we protest that the name of 
him or her never reached us. An inveterate voluptuary, especially if he be an artificial 
person, is of all known beings the most selfish. Selfishness is the true repellent of human 
sympathy. Selfishness feels no attachment, and invites none.*! 


It is doubtless greatly to England’s credit that it has become rather more 
particular about the morals of its monarchs. But the manner in which it 
manifests that concern is not such as to be wholly reassuring to lovers of the 
democratic system. 

A little obscurantism may be necessary in a social system, but it is cer- 
tainly a dangerous thing. Used today on a matter of no particular conse- 
quence, tomorrow it may perhaps be exercised on something more important. 
George Buchanan, the Clydeside Labour extremist, put it thus in the great 
debate on December 10: 

If an ordinary workman had been in this mess, everyone in the House of Commons 
would have been ashamed of him. You would have refused him benefit. You would 
have ill-treated him. Look at the Minister of Labour sneering at collusive action. [Hon. 
Members: “No, no.’’} Everyone knows it. The whole Law Courts were set at defiance 
for this man. A divorce case was taken when everyone of you know{s] it was a breaking 
of the law. What are you talking nonsense about? The law is desecrated. The Law 
Courts are thrust aside. There is an association which everyone of you know is col- 
lusive action. If a little boy in Wales leaves his mother to get 7s. extra, he has to stand 
the jeers and taunts of a miserable Minister of Labour. Talk to me about fairness, about 
decency, about equality! You are setting aside your laws for a rich, pampered Royalty. 
The next set will be pampered too. You will lie and praise them and try to laud them 
above ordinary men. Instead of having the ordinary frailties that all of us have, they 
will have this additional one, of being surrounded with a set of flunkeys who refuse to 
let them know the truth as others do.” 


But it is the business of publicists and historians to exert their best efforts 
to see that obscurantism does not get out of hand, even though this means 
that, like one of our authors, they must occasionally follow the heels of truth 
so closely as to suffer some discomfort. 

All things considered, the problem of the British monarchy is, as Mr. 
Dennis states in his introduction (pp. vi-vii), a comparatively minor one. 
But the way in which it is treated may be symptomatic of the illness or the 
health of a great political and social idea. 


Untversity or Cuicaco 


Martin, pp. 27-28. White, pp. 127-28. 
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A dictionary of British history. Edited by J. A. Brenvon, B.A., F. R. Hist. S. 
London: Edward Arnold & Co.; New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1937. Pp. 603. $5.00. 


This dictionary is designed to meet ‘‘a general demand for a historical 
handbook, a household work of reference.”” It has something less than 400,000 
words and hence is smaller than some one-volume textbooks in English his- 
tory. There are in all about 2,900 entries. Much of the material is, of course, 
to be found under the names of persons. Here are kings and queens, digni- 
taries of the church and high officials of the state, explorers and colonial ad- 
ministrators, as well as occasional rebels and famous rogues. Literary celebri- 
ties, scientists, and philosophers are usually admitted only if they have gained 
prominence in politics. Even Sir Isaac Newton is excluded in spite of his serv- 
ices at the mint. The record of the fine arts is similarly deemed not to be a 
part of history. 

There are many short notices about battles and longer ones about wars, 
and these, with the biographies of commanding officers, make up a tenth of 
the book. But there seems not to be space to tell how battles are won; there 
is nothing of tactics or strategy. Causes of war are sometimes inadequately 
presented. Thus, in the explanation of Britain’s entry into war in 1793, the 
words, ‘‘truculent attitude” of the “revolutionary leaders,” are made to cover 
most of the incidents precedent. Among causes of the Great War, one fails to 
find the Habsburg attitude toward the South Slavs or any appreciation of the 
plight of the Habsburgs. Such are the perils of brevity. 

Many statutes are included, and numerous words relating to feudal and 
manorial life and to law and government are defined. There are about twenty 
cases in constitutional law spanning the centuries from Haxey’s case (1397) 
to Bradlaugh’s (1884), and a few trials are mentioned in biographical articles. 
These cases are too few to have much significance, and sometimes the law 
involved is not made clear (Case of the Seven Bishops; Wolfe Tone). There 
are brief articles on “Coinage,” ‘‘Education,” ““The manor,” and ‘‘En- 
closures,” but many topics that might have been treated in this way are 
omitted. There is no information about amusements, clothing, changes in 
the arts and crafts, or the progress of invention. 

The book is happily free from misprints, and errors of fact are few. The 
Balfour Declaration about Palestine was issued in 1917. It is no longer be- 
lieved that Alfred the Great lived until 901. The identity of the Scilly Isles 
with the Cassiterides is not sufficiently doubted. William Tyndale died at 
Vilvorde near Brussels, not at Antwerp. The account of the origin of the 
national anthem needs revision. The appendixes contain lists of sovereigns, 
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the princes of Wales, the archbishops, and the chief ministers of the crown 
from the Norman Conquest onward. National revenue and expenditure and 
the amount of the national debt are given year by year from 1688. There are 
no maps, plans, or charts; and, save that an occasional quotation is followed 
by the author’s name, there are no bibliographical aids of any kind. Within 
the limits they have set for themselves, the makers of this book have wrought 
clearly and well; and the result is useful, reliable, and pleasant to read. 


F. Raney 
Lawrence College 


The rise of liberalism: the philosophy of a business civilization. By Harowp J. 
Lask1, professor of political science in the University of London. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1936. Pp. 327. $3.00. 

Professor Laski’s learned and stimulating book calls to mind a dictum of 
C. H. MclIlwain: 

The history of political theory is not the history of a few isolated political classics, 
it is the study of a stream of influence which has flowed down from age to age, now 
deflected by some great event, now determining the course of events themselves; a 
stream whose own path may often be determined more by a boulder in its way than by 
a mountain on the horizon. After all, the history of political thought is history and the 
tests ought to be historical rather than metaphysical. 


The evolution of liberalism, especially in its origins from the beginning of the 
sixteenth to the end of the eighteenth century, was, as this survey of its rise 
shows, 

never direct and rarely conscious. ... . Into the development of liberalism there have 
entered winds of doctrine so diverse in their origin as to make clarity difficult, and pre- 
cision perhaps unattainable. To the evolution of liberalism have gone contributions of 
the first importance from men unacquainted with, often hostile to, its aims. ... . The 
unconscious impact with events was at least as responsible as the deliberate effort of 
thinkers in shaping the mental climate which made it possible {p. 2 and 3}. 


It is the point of view of the subtitle, The philosophy of a business civiliza- 
tion, which Mr. Laski emphasizes. He recognizes, in passing, the significance 
of liberal doctrine in the organization of governments and in the establishment 
and defense of civil liberties, but it is the relationship of liberalism to economic 
life which is his special concern. Indeed, his book gives the impression that, 
while he is describing the rise of liberalism, he is thinking of its decline—a 
decline which seems to be due primarily to the failure of liberalism to meet 
the needs of what may be called an industrial as distinct from a business 
civilization. It is, he repeats, “‘the argument of these pages that the liberty of 
liberalism is set in the context of property” (p. 259), and he argues that a 
doctrine “‘that started as a method of emancipating the middle class changed, 
after 1789, into a method of disciplining the working class’’ (p. 236). 

It is interesting to note, however, that the rise of liberalism even as the 


1 The political works of James I., p. xx. 
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philosophy of a business civilization is described here in terms primarily of 
thinkers, lawyers, and legislators. One would like to learn more, if possible, 
of how the doctrine was affected by businessmen and how it affected them. 
Was liberalism the philosophy or a philosophy of a business civilization? 
Mr. Laski has himself indicated that the “capitalist spirit” appeared before 
the end of the fifteenth century, though, to be sure, it had not begun “‘to 
colour the whole mentality of society.”” It would be hard indeed to find a 
better expression of this spirit than the memorandum which the representa- 
tives of the city of Augsburg presented to the Imperial Diet early in the 
sixteenth century in defense of big business: 

It is impossible to limit the size of the companies, for that would limit business and 
hurt the common welfare; the bigger and more numerous they are, the better for every- 
body. If a merchant is not free to do business in Germany he will go elsewhere, to 
Germany’s loss. Anyone can see what harm and evil such an action would mean to 
Gicuae It is impossible to set a limit to business and it would be well to let the mer- 
chant alone and put no restrictions on his ability or capital. ... . Some people talk of 
limiting the earning capacity of investments. This would be unbearable and would 
work great injustice and harm by taking away the livelihood of widows, orphans, and 
others, noble and non-noble, who derive their income from investments in these com- 
panies..... The small merchant complains that he cannot earn as much as the com- 
panies. That is like the old complaint of the common laborer that he earns so little 
wages. All this is true enough but are the complaints justifiable?* 


From the point of view of the businessman, what did the rise of liberalism 
add to this except more general acceptance? But, as the preface states, this 
book is essentially an essay. “‘Within a book of this size it is impossible to do 
more than sketch the main outline of the theme.” That has been brilliantly 


done. LawrENcE D. 


University of Minnesota 


Kaiser Karl V. Werden und Schicksal einer Persénlichkeit und eines Welt- 
reiches. By Karu Branpt. Munich: F. Bruckmann Verlag, 1937. Pp. 
569. Rm. 12.50. 


The author of this book is one of the senior members of the company of 
German historical scholars. He has taught at Gottingen and Marburg for 
over forty years; he has made notable contributions to our knowledge of the 
period of the Renaissance and Reformation; and he has been indefatigable in 
his efforts to promote the international collaboration of historians. The pres- 
ent reviewer derived pleasure and profit from the lectures which Professor 
Brandi gave at Marburg in the spring of 1901. 

The work that lies before us makes very pleasant reading. It is not likely 
to replace, for Englishmen or Americans, the two delightful volumes of the 
late Edward Armstrong; but it should certainly serve a similar purpose for 


2 Deutsche Reichstagsakten, III, 554-58; translated in part in J. S. Schapiro, Social 
reform and the Reformation (New York, 1909). 
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Germans, and it has the additional advantage of being up to date. As its title 
implies, it is primarily a biography. The author follows the Emperor in all 
his endless journeyings; and the description of the development of Charles’s 
mentality and character is altogether admirable. Occasionally, Professor 
Brandi tends to slide over some of the important events at which the Emperor 
was not personally present; the treatment of the sack of Rome in 1527 is a 
case in point. But it would be unfair to imply that the author has failed to 
make his readers conscious of the tremendous things which were happening all 
over the world during Charles’s lifetime. The German side of the story re- 
ceives, as was to be expected, the principal emphasis, but the incessant cares 
and worries inherent in the problems of Spain, of the Netherlands, of Italy, 
of the Mediterranean, and of North Africa, are kept constantly before one’s 
eyes; there are also several excellent pages about the exploits of the Spaniards 
in the Western Hemisphere. Herr Brandi’s enthusiasm for his subject oc- 
casionally betrays him into statements whose validity might be questioned by 
historians of other nationalities. Frenchmen, for instance, would probably 
dispute the accuracy of the statement in which, when discussing the state of 
affairs in 1526, he affirms that ‘‘Karl wollte kein Geld; er wollte nur sein 
Recht, Burgund”’ (p. 203). There are a few minor slips. Mary Tudor, as a 
case in point, was not Philip II’s aunt (p. 538) but his first cousin once re- 
moved. And it is confusing, to say the least, to find the famous ‘‘Instruccién”’ 
which Charles sent Philip from Augsburg in January, 1548, referred to as the 
Emperor's ‘“‘politisches Testament,” and no mention at all of what usually 
bears that title, namely, the document of October 25, 1555, over whose au- 
thenticity a vigorous controversy has been raging during the last thirty-five 
years. 

All these, however, are very minor matters, which do not affect the value of 
the work as a whole. But there is another feature of Herr Brandi’s book which 
gives the gravest cause for alarm. He dedicates his volume to the Academies of 
Berlin, Copenhagen, Munich, and Vienna. He begins his preface with the state- 
ment that this dedication is at once an expression of thanks and a guarantee of 
the scholarly standing of his book. He then declares that his work rests on a 
fresh examination of the sources and contemporary authorities of the period; 
he expresses the belief that he has discovered much that is new and shed fresh 
light on much else. But we look in vain for more specific evidence to support 
these last statements. There is not a footnote or a reference in the whole 
volume; there is no bibliography; there is nothing to show what the new facts 
he has found are, or where he has found them. As one who has spent the best 
years of his life in the study of the period, I cannot honestly say that I can 
discover much in the book that has not been said before; the emphasis, indeed, 
is changed in several places by giving to this or that actor in the drama a great- 
er or less measure of prominence than has heretofore been assigned to him, 
but that is substantially all. Possibly this verdict is too harsh; but in any 
case, I strongly maintain that in such matters the burden of proof is on the 
author, and that Professor Brandi has failed to produce it. A scholar of his 
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ripe learning and long experience may be expected in his later years to 
philosophize and record his own impressions and convictions, without giving 
chapter and verse, but the claims which are put forth in the first paragraph 
of the preface of the present work ought to be fortified by proofs more con- 
vincing and definitive than a mere dedication to learned societies. 
Roger B. MerRIMAN 
Harvard University 


Korrespondenzen Osterreichischer Herrscher. Die Korrespondenz Ferdinands I. 
Edited by Baver and Rosert J.Acrorx. Vol. II, Part 1: 
Familienkorrespondenz, 1527 und 1528. (‘‘Veréffentlichungen der Kommis- 
sion fiir neuere Geschichte Osterreichs,”’ No. 30.) Vienna: Adolf Holz- 
hausens Nachfolger, 1937. Pp. xviii+361. S. 25.20. 

With this volume the publication of the correspondence of Ferdinand I, in 
progress for over a quarter of a century, is resumed. The publication of the 
first volume, in 1912, under the capable editorship of Wilhelm Bauer, was 
welcomed by German and Austrian scholars as a most important step in the 
gathering and editing of the documents pertaining to the Habsburg dynasty 
in the sixteenth century. Since Karl Lanz published his three volumes of the 
Correspondenz des Kaisers Karl V. (1844-46), and his Staatspapiere zur 
Geschichte des Kaisers Karl V. (1845), every serious effort to complete this 
task has collapsed. The partial consummation of Professor Bauer’s plans and 
the tremendous amount of work being done under the direction of Karl 
Brandi in gathering the correspondence of Charles V must be welcomed by all 
scholars of the Reformation. 

The contention of the late Edward Armstrong that Charles V “‘was not 
great enough to give unity to circumstances of extraordinary complexity,” 
that he was “‘from the first to the last put on the defensive,”’ seems to be 
partly refuted by the Familienkorrespondenz of Ferdinand I, as well as by the 
conclusions of Karl Brandi, drawn from his study of the correspondence of 
Charles V. Since we now have in chronological order the complete corre- 
spondence of Ferdinand with the members of his family to the year 1529, it is 
possible to trace the development not only of his character in particular but 
also of the Habsburg dynastic policies in general. We can see more clearly 
than previously how the imperial system functioned, how the policies were 
gradually formed and eventually executed. It is the sustained interest in 
dynastic politics, the paucity of references to purely personal matters, which 
amply justifies the publication of the family correspondence of Ferdinand and 
gives this volume an element of unity. The fact that Charles and Ferdinand 
failed in the long run to establish the dynastic, imperial principle over against 
the monarchical principle does not necessarily imply that they had no uniform 


program or that they were always on the defensive. As a matter of fact, 


Charles was at the height of his greatness during the years 1527 and 1528. 
He had Clement VII in his power, Naples and Milan were being held by his 
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armies, the Lutheran problem was temporarily solved by a compromise, 
Ferdinand was preventing the Turks from pouring into central Europe, and 
sufficient financial resources were still at his disposal. 

Although Ferdinand co-operated with Charles in carrying out the Habs- 
burg policies in general, their correspondence during this period (65 of the 261 
letters) indicates that there was considerable difference of opinion concerning 
details. Ferdinand was no longer the emperor's alter ego. As king of Hungary 
and Bohemia he now had pressing problems of his own to solve. Consequent- 
ly, he refused to be diverted from them by the repeated requests of Charles 
that he lead an army in person against Venice and Naples (Nos. 92, 104, 130, 
131, 149, 175, 201) and that he declare war against France and England in 
1527 (Nos. 149, 189). The broad outlines of the emperor’s policies were 
generally conveyed to both Margaret, regent of the Netherlands, and Fer- 
dinand by means of instructions carried by William de Montefort (Nos. 149, 
232, 247). The letters between Ferdinand and his aunt, Margaret, decreased 
in number and significance during this period (only 7 letters). They have to 
do primarily with obtaining troops and financial aid in the Netherlands for 
use against the Turks (cf. No. 192). 

By far the greatest amount of Ferdinand’s correspondence in 1527 and 1528 
was with his sister Mary (181 of the 261 letters). Since Mary represented his 
interests in Hungary and Bohemia from 1526 to 1530, their correspondence is 
concerned primarily with administrative problems in these countries, the 
struggle with Zapolya, Ferdinand’s campaign in Hungary, and the invasion 
of the Turks. A very large number of their letters are devoted to financial 
matters, difficulties which were, on the one hand, the result of Mary’s action 
for the recovery of her property as the widowed queen of Hungary and, on the 
other, of Ferdinand’s constant need of money, which forced him to borrow 
heavily from his sister. There are also illuminating references to the spread of 
Lutheranism in Hungary (Nos. 45, 49, 183, 203, 207). Ferdinand even sus- 
pected that Mary had been tainted by the Lutheran heresy, which suspicion 
she took great pains to disprove (Nos. 44 and 45). Both Ferdinand and Mary 
were aware of an alliance of the Lutheran princes with Zapolya (No. 203). 
Their correspondence also discloses the large number of mines in Hungary 
which had been turned over to the Fuggers of Augsburg for exploitation (Nos. 
127, 129, 133, 140, 152, 202, 209, 212) and the extent to which the Habsburgs 
were becoming indebted to them (Nos. 131, 189, 192, 206, 208). Of particular 
interest are Mary's reactions to the urgent proposals of Charles that she 
marry James V of Scotland (Nos. 149, 198, 199, 204, 211, 240). 

As in the first volume, the primary source for the correspondence of 
Ferdinand was the Vienna Haus-, Hof-, und Staatsarchiv. Most of the letters 
were written in French, which the Habsburgs of this period used with greater 
ease than either Spanish or German. In continuing the task begun by Pro- 
fessor Bauer, Robert von Lacroix has maintained the same high standard of 
editorship as found in the first volume. There is no index, but that is to be 
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included in the second part of this volume, covering the years 1529 and 1530, 


which is to appear in the near future. 
Harovp J. Grimm 
Ohio State University 


The maker of modern Japan. The life of Tokugawa Ieyasu. By A. L. SADLER, 
M.A., professor of oriental studies in the University of Sydney. London: 
George Allen & Unwin, 1937. Pp. 429. 16s. 


This is an important contribution to the western literature on Japan. 
Tokugawa Ieyasu was not only one of the greatest of the warrior-statesmen of 
Japan, but, for reasons connected with the overthrow of the system which he 
established, his career has been neglected by modern Japanese scholars. His 
place among the illustrious rulers of his age is well suggested by the author. 

The sixteenth century was one that produced great autocrats everywhere. It was the 
age of Henry VIII and Elizabeth, Francis I, Akbar, Ivan the Terrible, and Suleyman 
the Magnificent, and a time in which even the Pope was a militarist, but among them 
all, with the possible exception of Akbar, there was probably none who blended the 
qualities of first-class military commander and strategist and equally consummate 
statesman and administrator as did Tokugawa Ieyasu. 


Professor Sadler’s study is based primarily upon Japanese authorities. It 
describes the rise of a young warrior to the supreme power in the land—a rise 
marked by military exploits and even more remarkable wisdom and patience. 
Ieyasu was able to work with the two great war-lords who preceded him, and 
he alone was able to insure the perpetuation of his descendants’ control for 
more than two centuries and a half. Especially informing is the chapter on his 
personal habits and views. Here was a warrior who participated in nearly 
ninety battles, yet never killed anyone with his own hand, who could ad- 
monish his successors that ‘‘the right use of a sword is that it should subdue 
the barbarians while lying in its scabbard. If it leaves the sheath it cannot be 
said to be rightly used.”” And a statesman who because of constant campaigns 
was denied the education of his rank, yet could point out that one who is 
ignorant of the way of learning could not rule the empire properly, “‘and the 
only road to this knowledge is through books. So the publication of books is 
the first principle of good government.” While the author’s admiration for 
his subject is evident, this is no uncritical appraisal. But the criticism is based 
upon the standards of the age and not upon modern values. 

It is to be regretted that so useful a study falls between the two stools of a 
popular biography and a scholarly treatise. It will certainly be hard reading 
for the general public because the author assumes far greater acquaintance 
with the political conditions of Japan in the sixteenth century than many 
readers possess, while the absence of citations will lessen its value for the 
special student. Five sketch maps of important battles are included, but they 
by no means make up for the lack of maps showing the possessions of the 
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important feudal lords from time to time. The bibliography is much too 
simplified, and such a title as Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan 
means nothing unless the papers which have been consulted are indicated. 


Payson J. TREAT 
Stanford University 


Glanerought and the Petty-Fitzmaurices. By the Marquis or LANSDOWNE. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. xxi+226. $5.00. 


This work was written by an absentee Irish landowner who died just before 
its publication. Among the Lansdowne family papers he discovered many 
relating to the family estate in South Kerry, which have been woven into a 
loosely knit historical narrative. The book is of value to the historian only for 
the documents it contains. 

Sir William Petty received his first grant in Kerry in 1657 and subsequently 
increased his holdings to 270,000 acres. Much of it was mountain or waste, 
and Sir William tried several expedients to make it pay. Years of effort were 
expended in establishing an ironworks and a fishery, but to no great profit. 
The cultivable area was let to “‘grand lessees,’ who sublet to middlemen, who 
in turn mulcted the cultivator. Thus is revealed the beginning of rack-renting 
and its attendant miseries. One of Petty’s agents wrote him in 1674 that “‘the 
poor people in this country are wracked, ruined and reduced to nothing.” 

In the mid-eighteenth century the Petty-Fitzmaurices removed to Eng- 
land, and thus became absentee landlords. John Petty-Fitzmaurice became 
the first Earl of Shelburne, and his son, William—well known to students of 
the American Revolution—became the first Marquis of Lansdowne. From 
1761 to 1805 William was the head of the family, and though he played no 
dominant role in Irish affairs he left among his papers many that reflect upon 
his role as a large landlord. 

Remote Kerry, during the stormy period of Grattan’s Parliament, was 
a refuge of lawbreakers and smugglers, and its inhabitants were ‘“‘accus- 
tomed to hate and despise Civil government.”’ Shelburne himself wrote that 
“no man is worse look’d upon for being a scoundrel and cunning adds to a 
man’s character.” He did not neglect to mention, however, that “the Poor 
people are oppress’d to the greatest degree, and are become in consequence 
timid and lying, as well as crafty and Lazy.”’ Shelburne’s diaries and instruc- 
tions reveal his awareness of the problem and his efforts to cope with a 
thoroughly wretched situation through such means as the resettlement of 
tenants, free schools, and public improvements. ‘““Though I have the mis- 
fortune to be an absentee, my tenants are so much the more an object of pro- 
tection,” he wrote. 

The papers of his successors reveal an apprehension of the steadily mul- 
tiplying population, the minute subdivision of land and other signs of the 
impending catastrophe which the Great Famine touched off. There is sur- 
prisingly little material presented in the volume upon the period since 1849; 
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yet it would be interesting to have the reaction of the Lansdowne landlords 
to Gladstone’s land acts and the purchase acts which followed. 

The author and his father survived ‘‘the troubles” of the early twenties, 
although much of their property was destroyed in the strife against the Black 
and Tans and in the civil war that followed. Under compulsory land purchase 
the Lansdowne tenants were enabled to become proprietors, and today only 
the demesne lands and the woods remain in the hands of the family. Lans- 
downe marvels how few people outside Ireland are aware that there are no 
longer landlords in the old sense. He is doubtful whether the tenant’s position 
has been improved by the recent changes. One suspects that the late marquis, 
like some of his forebears, did not fully realize the enormous power that was 
vested in the absentee owners of land in Ireland. Granted that “‘there is now 
no one ‘behind’ the farmer when times are bad,”’ it is far better that such a 
man be a responsibility of his government than the ward of an arbitrary 
property owner. But of the love of the marquis for Glanerought, there is no 
doubt. 


Vanderbilt University 


JoHN POMFRET 


Calendar of state papers, colonial series. America and West Indies, 1728-1729, 
preserved in the Public Record Office. Edited by Cectt Heapiam, M.A., 
with an introduction by ArtHUR PercivaL Newton, D.Lirt., F.S.A., 
Rhodes professor of imperial history in the University of London, fellow of 
King’s College, London. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1937. Pp. 
xlv-+632. £1 15s. 


Since British merchants of the eighteenth century had a large stake in 
colonial trade, and because they exerted a strong influence on British policy, 
it is worth while to survey a volume of the Calendar of state papers with an eye 
to their interests and activities. In the quest for profits the merchants favored 
those official measures which gave them a preferred position with respect to 
supplying the colonies with European goods, the marketing of colonial prod- 
uce, the carrying trade of the empire, and opportunities for the investment 
of surplus capital. The earnings of the merchants (profit, freights, and in- 
terest) contributed toward Britain’s favorable trade balance, thereby inducing 
an inward flow of the precious metals, then deemed indispensable to the 
prosperity of the merchant class. 

Britain’s trade with the Spanish-American colonies served the merchants 
as a whole (since it was their chief source of bullion); and more particularly it 
benefited the East India Company, whose profits depended upon the exporta- 
tion of silver. In 1728 an undeclared war existed in the Caribbean, featured by 
Spanish attacks on British shipping and by a British scheme for “‘blockading”’ 
the Spanish treasure fleet. After a congress at Soissons (1728) had failed to 
remove the causes of strife, the British again planned to attack the Spanish 
colonies. ‘‘Walpole was a peace-loving Prime Minister, but he clearly had no 
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intention of being caught napping if his elaborate diplomatic moves in 
Europe should fail and war should threaten vital British interests on a con- 
siderable scale’’ (Newton, p. viii). The Treaty of Seville (November, 1729) 
finally secured a “‘precarious’’ peace. 

Much of the material in this volume pertains to the economic problem of 
the colonies north of Maryland. Because those colonies did not produce in 
abundance a staple that could be exchanged in Britain for British merchan- 
dise, they were obliged to engage in suspected foreign trades (in order to get 
buying power in Europe), and they were also forced to manufacture for them- 
selves. Both activities menaced the British merchants’ control over the mar- 
kets and produce of America. For instance: British logwood cutters on the 
coast of Campeachy sold dogwood to traders from the northern colonies, and 
the latter carried it to Holland. As an enumerated article, such logwood 
should have gone to Europe via Britain, provided that the Campeachy settle- 
ments were a British plantation. Instructed to determine whether the settle- 
ments were legally a British colony, the board of trade was unable to give a 
positive reply. 

Long before 1728 the trade of the northern mainland with the French 
sugar islands had contributed to their prosperity, helping thereby to weaken 
the British sugar islands and to imperil the West Indian investments of the 
British merchants. The British law officers declared on June 3, 1728, that an 
act of parliament or a colonial law was necessary to prevent British vessels 
from trading with the French colonies. Consequently, the privy council sug- 
gested that the assemblies should act to prevent the importation, into the 
British colonies, of French colonial products that were injurious to British 
trade. 

Two projects of 1728-29 aimed to give the northern colonies exportable 
staples which would enable them to buy directly in Britain and thus induce 
them to forsake foreign trade and manufacturing. In July, 1729, a group of 
London merchants wanted to foster the production of potash in the colonies. 
More important was the emphasis placed upon colonial naval stores. As 
formerly, British efforts to produce such commodities were focused upon the 
area north of Maryland, although Carolina had long since proved to be the 
most productive region. The board of trade carried on its fruitless war against 
the destruction of the New England forests and advised that bounties should 
be granted for colonial products, the earlier premiums (except for hemp) 
having expired. A London merchant, Thomas Coram, proposed to establish 
between the St. Croix and the Kennebec rivers a colony devoted to naval 
stores. That the surveyor of the king’s woods in America was a partner of 
Coram denotes the importance of the British merchants in the naval stores 
program. The board of trade, favoring settlements at Annapolis Royal and 
Canso as a counterweight to the French, frowned upon the Coram project. 
Another opponent of Coram was Elisha Cooke, a leader of Massachusetts 
land speculators, who (as the Muscongas Company) claimed the land in 
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question. Cooke is described as the “‘oracle of the stiff-necked generation who 
were contesting against the rights of the Crown in Massachusetts”—an allu- 
sion to the contest between Governor Burnet and the assembly, which looms 
large in this volume. 

At Newfoundland the long conflict between the London merchants (who 
favored permanent settlements on the island) and the west-country merchants 
(who wanted to operate the fishery from English ports) was on the point of 
ending in victory for the London interest. On April 19, 1729, the privy council 
moved to provide a civil government for the island. 

Curtis NETTELs 
University of Wisconsin 


Predecessors of Adam Smith: the growth of British economic thought. By E. A. J. 
Jounson. (‘‘Prentice-Hall economic series,’’ edited by E. A. J. Jounson.) 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1937. Pp. 426. $3.50. 


With this book Professor Johnson definitely establishes his reputation as 
America’s leading student of economic ideas during the ‘‘Age of mercantil- 
ism.” His American economic thought in the seventeenth century was published 
in 1932; six articles on British writers have appeared in English, American, 
and French journals since 1930, and in revised form they comprise two-fifths 
of the present work. Readers who enjoyed those essays will find that the nine 
new ones are just as good. 

The predecessors of Adam Smith begin with John Hales, author of the 
Discourse of the common weal (15497), and end with Sir James Steuart, who 
published his Principles of political oeconomy in 1767, nine years before an- 
other Scot (with a Sassenach name) issued that best seller, The wealth of 
nations. Steuart is the obvious terminus, but is Hales the obvious starting- 
point? Mr. Johnson would probably reply that he could not go back to 
Aquinas, Aristotle, or the Pentateuch; that the mass of material between 1550 
and 1776 is enough for one lifetime; and that if we want antecedents we 
shall find them in the scholasticism, the traditionalism, the “‘vestigial medi- 
evalism’’ which permeated many writings of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Still I wish that the author would get someone to write a book for 
him on ‘‘Predecessors of John Hales.” 

It has been the fashion ‘‘to classify all pre-Smithian writers as mercantil- 
ists or free traders.’’ But mercantilism and free trade are incapable of satis- 
factory definition, and the author has avoided using the terms as much as 
possible. Instead he has emphasized the fact that ‘‘a great many persons with 
widely different training, interests, and prejudices published books and 
pamphlets on economic topics before 1776, and that there came into being as 
a result a variegated fabric of economic ideas, unsound and inartistic as an 
entity but containing much that was sound and worth preserving” (p. 4). 
Some writers were business men—a far from homogeneous group; others were 
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scientists, philosophers, government officials, or hack journalists and paid 
propagandists. Some had shallow minds and deep purses; some were fighting 
to defend or advance their personal, corporate, or class interests; but some 
were as disinterested, public spirited, and intellectually honest as is humanly 
possible. 

From this motley legion Mr. Johnson picks the ten most representative 
figures, including Hales the Humanist, Malynes the Dogmatist, Mun the 
Strategist, Petty the Experimentalist, Grew the Scientist, King the Propa- 
gandist, Hume the Synthesist, and Steuart the Political Oeconomist. Each 
receives a brief biography, each is set in the problems of his time and place, 
and each is then followed along his main line of thought. Sometimes the line 
is tedious or tawdry; but, if Petty, Grew, Hume, or Steuart is the leader, the 
trip reveals something new in content, method, or synthesis. The scenery is 
not all balance of trade, protection, or treasure. Other topics come into view— 
production, efficiency, population, the role of capital, land and labor as the 
source and cause of wealth, the need for “‘art’”’ and ‘‘ingenious labour,” the 
value of regional specialization, and the role of government. The result is a 
most valuable addition to the history of economic doctrines and a much more 
realistic approach to the controversies of two argumentative centuries. My 
only contribution to the argument is to scold Mr. Johnson for putting his 
notes, as distinct from his references, in a lump at the end of his text. He has 
thereby buried many nuggets. But he wields his pen so delightfully and 
turns so many quoteworthy phrases or paragraphs that I could forgive him 
deadly sins. 


University of Minnesota 


HersBert HEATON 


Osterreichs Bevilkerungspolitik unter Maria Theresia. By Konrap ScutNE- 
MANN. (“Institut zur Erforschung des deutschen Volkstums im Siiden und 
Stidosten in Miinchen und des Institut fiir ostbayrische Heimatforschung 
in Passau,” No. 6.) Berlin: Deutsche Rundschau, 1937. Pp. 409. 


Although the German settlements in Hungary and in the Banat are well 
known, Professor Schiinemann is the first writer to devote a scholarly mono- 
graph to the population policy of Maria Theresa. Earlier historians, he points 
out, have failed to note this important aspect of the reign because, interested 
in foreign affairs, they used the papers of the Staatskanzlei in the Vienna 
archives, which contain little information on the subject of population. The 
chief sources for Dr. Schiinemann’s study are the records of the Staatsrat and 
of the Hofkriegsrat. At first linked with mercantilism, density of population 
ultimately became an end in itself and one of the ruling principles of eight- 
eenth-century statesmen, who ceaselessly declared: ‘“‘Die Macht und das 
Vermigen eines Staates beruhen in der Stirke der Population.” 

Before dealing with his subject, the author found it necessary to discuss the 
Staatsrat, a council founded in 1761 to assist the empress in planning the 
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domestic policies of the monarchy, to supervise the long-established govern- 
mental offices which were supposed to carry out the policies, and to control the 
personnel of these bodies; this section provides new material. The difficulty 
of acting by means of this cumbersome bureaucratic machine is evident. Since 
even the most diligent supporters of a planned policy had insufficient knowl- 
edge of the lands they wished to populate, the bureaucrats and their agents 
often sabotaged the program, and there was constant battle between the ex- 
ponents of particularism and of the unified — the wonder is that anything 
was accomplished. 

During the first twenty years of the reign —" and unsuccessful at- 
tempts were made to populate the crown lands in Hungary and in the Banat 
by forcible deportations. The initiative taken by Hungarian magnates to 
populate their private estates were more successful than governmental action. 
Systematic work began when the Staatsrat took steps to settle Prussian pris- 
oners, invalided soldiers, and, after the peace of Hubertsburg, disbanded 
soldiers in the Banat and the neighboring Bacs. These attempts also failed. 
Finally, to meet the competition of the colonizing agents of Prussia, Russia, 
and Spain, thousands of peasants, drawn largely from the western portion of 
the empire, and from Alsace and Lorraine, were shipped to the Banat and 
Hungary. The lack of a strong central government which could have pre- 
vented emigration accounts for the places of origin of the colonists, while the 
high point of emigration reached in 1770 was caused by crop failures. The 
details of the inducements offered to the colonists, the organization of the 
expeditions, and the voyages down the Danube, sometimes disastrous, make 
fascinating reading. 

A second volume, to which we look forward, will deal with the settlements 
of non-German peoples and with the population problems of the Austrian half 
of the monarchy. Meanwhile, the author has reached two conclusions. The 
first, of doubtful validity, is that the great numbers of Germans drawn from 
the western part of the empire during the years 1763-72 seriously weakened 
the power of resistance against the French revolutionary armies and that the 
whole course of German history might have been changed if it had not been 
for this shift of population. Second, Dr. Schiinemann denies that the migra- 
tions of the Germans were caused by overpopulation. Rather, the German 
colonists were victims of the internationalist absolutist state. It is interesting 
to notice that the author denounces the term Gdste when applied to the de- 
scendants of the colonists, while Germans use the same word to describe a 
people many of whose ancestors settled in Germany before the eighteenth 
century. A. BELLER 

Princeton University 


Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette before the Revolution. By Nesta H. Wes- 
ster. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1937. Pp. xv+319. $3.75. 
The reader, who, remembering the charm of Mrs. Webster's life of the 
Chevalier de Boufflers, turns to this book, will be disappointed. Instead of a 
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sympathetic account of Marie Antoinette and her ill-fated husband, he will 
find a volume continuing the thesis set forth in the author’s French Revolution. 
France, we are assured, was brought to the brink of ruin, not by the ineptitude 
of an untrained king faced with the abuses of a dying regime, but rather by a 
gigantic plot long deliberated and carefully hatched among the members of 
numerous secret societies. This presentation, which reduces a great revolution 
and profound social transformation to a series of interlocking conspiracies, has 
been aptly characterized by Professor Crane Brinton as “‘high Tory history.” 

This volume was written as an introduction for a second, recounting 
the fate of the king and queen during the Revolution. Mrs. Webster has set 
herself the double task of whitewashing the public actions of Louis XVI and 
the private life of Marie Antoinette. The first she accomplishes by making 
the condition of France at the death of Louis XV appear far worse than it 
actually was, and then by presenting all the reforms of the reign as emanating 
from the king and all the errors from the mistakes of his ministers or from the 
machinations of an opposition composed largely of Freemasons, Illuminati, 
and Rosicrucians. The queen is cleared of all accusations by tracing them 
either to sources that had an interest in libeling her character or to the 
same group of nefarious plotters who opposed the king. In neither case did 
the author’s evidence change this reviewer's opinion that a good heart, such as 
possessed by Louis XVI, is no substitute for intelligence and political acumen 
in times of crisis, or that Marie Antoinette was a virtuous woman and good 
mother whom fate and inheritance had raised to a position beyond her 
capabilities. 

In her preface, the author, comparing herself to Taine and Sorel, declares 
her belief in thorough documentation. Such an assertion is unfortunate both 
because the specific documentation is everywhere scanty and on some impor- 
tant points nonexistant and because the list of authorities used seems in- 
adequate. No citation occurs to such important contemporary material as 
Turgot’s works, Condorcet’s Vie de Monsieur Turgot, or the publications of 
Necker and Calonne, or to such well-known secondary authorities as Marion, 
Gomel, Wahl, Ardascheff. The book also contains some annoying typograph- 
ical and historical slips that might easily have been avoided. 

Mrs. Webster, however, has made a gallant defense of the queen, generally 
well founded and worthy of consideration. Also, there is much to be praised 
in the favorable view she gives of Calonne and other much maligned char- 
acters. Yet, it does seem a misfortune that Mrs. Webster has chosen to desert 
the byways of history which she so successfully traveled in The Chevalier de 
Boufflers for the main highway, where she has not only lost her way but seems 


somewhat bewildered by the traffic. 
Henry M. Darter 


Kent State University 
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Lettere di Filippo Mazzei alla corte di Polonia (1788-1792). Edited by Rar- 
FAELE Crampinti. Vol. I: (luglio 1788—marzo 1790). (‘‘Fonti per la storia 
d'Italia,” Istituto storico italiano per l’eté moderna e contemporanea.) 
Bologna: Nicola Zanichelli, 1937. Pp. xxviii+307. L. 35. 


Although appearing belatedly, the letters of Filippo Mazzei to Stanislas 
Augustus Poniatowski, the last independent king of Poland, are not an un- 
welcome addition to the contemporary sources for the history of the French 
Revolution. Shortly before his death, Mazzei expressed the wish that most of 
his papers and the manuscript of his Memorie be entrusted to his devoted 
friend Giovanni Carmignani, professor of criminal law at the University of 
Pisa. Among the Mazzei documents which Carmignani acquired and later 
turned over to the Marchese Gino Capponi were the letters to Stanislas. None 
of them, however, were included by Capponi in the appendix of the Memorie 
which he published in 1845. Subsequently, the circumstances attending the 
transmission are unknown; the letters were delivered to the National Library 
in Florence. At last resurrected from the archives, they are to appear in two 
volumes, of which this is the first. 

In an age where extensive travel and versatility of performance abounded, 
on neither score was Filippo Mazzei surpassed by many of his contemporaries. 
A native of Tuscany (he was born at Poggia-a-Caiano in 1730), Mazzei was 
successively physician in Smyrna, merchant in London, horticulturist and 
propagandist for the cause of independence in America, Virginia's agent in 
Europe from 1779 to 1783, author of the first accurate history of America in 
French, special intelligencer to the king of Poland in Paris, and private ad- 
viser for the same sovereign in Warsaw. Mazzei was in America during the 
American Revolution, in France during the French Revolution, in Poland at 
the time of the Second Partition, and in his old age Napoleon overtook 
him at Pisa. 

Throughout his life, Mazzei exhibited an astonishing aptitude for making 
social, political, and intellectual contacts of distinction. While in America he 
associated freely with Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Patrick Henry, and 
Thomas Adams; in France he was intimate with Lafayette, Condorcet, and 
the Duc de Rochefoucauld, and on friendly terms with Marmontel, Morellet, 
Lavoisier, Dupont de Nemours, the Abbé Sieyés, and many of the foreign 
ambassadors and consuls. His easy access to men of influence won for Mazzei, 
in the middle of July, 1788, the post of special intelligencer in France to 
Stanislas II. It was in this capacity that Mazzei wrote, generally in Italian, 
infrequently in French, and on an average of twice a week, the letters now 
reviewed. 

Deferred too long, the letters no longer make a material contribution to our 
knowledge of the French Revolution. Mazzei’s firsthand account of what 
transpired in the most élite salons, the personalities present, their conversa- 
tion, confidences, witticisms, are a mine of interesting and often new par- 
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ticulars. The same may be said for his detailed reports on the activities of the 
important Polish nobles residing in Paris. But for the most part Mazzei covers 
ground more or less familiar. By way of compensation, he was painstakingly 
thorough and possessed of sharp insight. For the student of the Revolution, 
the letters are most illuminating as they indicate the interrelation between 
Mazzei’s framework of reference and his analysis of revolutionary events. 
Ideologically, Mazzei approached the Revolution as a moderately liberal con- 
stitutional monarchist. Thus, he was at his best threading his way through 
the preliminary and earliest stages of the Revolution: the Assembly of Nota- 
bles, the conflict between Louis XVI and the parlements, the convocation and 
crisis over organization within the estates general. But as the Revolution 
gained momentum Mazzei showed to less advantage. Among the first to de- 
tect the polarization of social forces originally united in opposition to the 
ancien régime, Mazzei became fearful lest the pressure from below jeopardize 
the consolidation of bourgeois gains. His antagonism toward the Fourth 
Estate, to cite one example among many, led Mazzei to attribute the dis- 
turbances and insurrections of the winter and spring of 1789-90 primarily to 
foreign gold and counterrevolutionary intrigues, and to minimize or neglect 
the bitterly cold weather, the acute bread shortage, and the disillusionment 
of the disinherited. Two observations of Mazzei which illustrate his keen un- 
derstanding of European affairs are worth noting. He constantly warned 
Stanislas to beware of Prussia, and he was insistent that it would be folly for 
any nation to move against France under the impression that internecine 


strife had weakened her. 
Sipney D. Terr 


Ohio State University 


Napoleon and Talleyrand. By Darp. Translated by Curistoruer R. 
Turner. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1937. Pp. xxiii+368. 
$6.00. 

Although without innovation in the way of general interpretation, this 
full-length study of the relations of Talleyrand with Napoleon should prove 
one of the most stimulating among the recent works which touch upon this 
subject. There is certainly nothing novel in the view that Talleyrand, in con- 
trast to Napoleon, was a consistent advocate of traditional national policies, 
whese limits (the “natural frontiers”) he was ever ready to accept. M. Dard, 
hewever, differs from others who have developed this thesis in the insistency 
w.th which he associates every major action of Talleyrand thereto. This is 
carried to the point of describing moves which somehow failed to harmonize 
with such an outlook as miscalculations rather than as departures from it. 

M. Dard, naturally desirous of avoiding any charge of partiality for the 
real hero of this book, makes no attempt to gloss over even his most infamous 
deeds. ‘The frankness with which we have admitted his moral unworthiness,” 
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he writes, “‘affords us an additional justification for praising the rare quality 
of his insight” (p. 357). But in accepting so completely Metternich’s separa- 
tion of the moral from the political man in Talleyrand, he tends to over- 
estimate his freedom from subjective influences. If Talleyrand, for example, 
really managed to convince himself of so drastic a separation of the interests 
of the emperor from those of the nation as he claimed to perceive after 1807, 
this can only have been inspired by a nearly insane hatred of his master. The 
same would apply to the contention that Talleyrand was merely ‘‘mistaken” 
when in 1809, 1811, and 1813 he endeavored to “‘preserve peace” by imploring 
Napoleon’s enemies to arm against him and revealing to them his military 
secrets. The Talleyrand who burst into wild threats to ‘‘ruin” the emperor 
had either been temporarily abandoned by his famed clairvoyance or had 
descended to the point where he would sacrifice his country to satisfy his 
hatred. The author later admits that Talleyrand only rose superior to himself 
and took his place among the greatest servants of his country after his ven- 
geance had been appeased (p. 321). But this statement does not coincide with 
the picture he has already drawn. There are other inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions. Talleyrand is credited with committing his first act of treason at 
Erfurt (p. 105), the inference being that he only commenced to betray the 
emperor when his policies ceased to promote the interests of France. Yet else- 
where (p. 63) he is described as “‘meditating treason” in 1804 and (p. 68) as 
having committed “‘acts of infidelity if not of actual treason” before then. 

In spite of these and other defects, this book should prove useful to stu- 
dents of the Napoleonic period. There is much brilliant and provocative 
writing and real contributions in the treatment of various incidents and the 
role of certain persons (particularly Caulaincourt and Emmerich von Dal- 
berg). There has been considerable, though not always systematic, searching 
in archives and private papers. Unfortunately, not all the numerous quota- 
tions are provided with references. Though petty faults can be found with 
the work of translation, such as the use of de with German names, it has on 


the whole been well done. 
Haro.p C. Deutscu 
University of Minnesota 


Rhigas Velestinlis: la Révolution frangaise et les préludes de l'indépendance 
hellénique. By A. P. Dascatakis. Paris, 1937. Pp. 231. 


Les euvres de Rhigas Velestinlis. By A. P. Dascauakis. Paris, 1937. Pp. 125. 


The author of these two monographs is already known to readers of this 
Journal (III [1931], 309), and his subject is the career of the famous pre- 
cursor of the Greek War of Independence, who advocated Balkan union one 
hundred and forty years ago and upon whose statue at Athens all the dele- 
gates to the Balkan conference of 1930 deservedly laid wreaths in recognition 
of his foresight. The adjective applied in the titles to his name is justified by 
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the fact that the classical form, ‘‘Pheraios,” from the ancient name of his 
birthplace, the medieval and modern Velestino in Thessaly, though borne 
by his statue and an Athenian street, is not found in his writings but was a 
pedantic rendering, like Dekeleia for Tatoi. The author shows that Rhigas 
was first influenced against Turkish rule by the execution of Mavroyeni, 
Hospodar of Wallachia, whose secretary he was. Thus, both the War of Inde- 
pendence and Rhigas’ movement began in the Danubian principalities, long 
under Phanariote Greek influence. As for his relations with France, they 
dated from the time when he was interpreter of the French consulate at 
Bucharest, though there is no evidence of his alleged interview with Napoleon, 
which was physically impossible, for Rhigas never left Austria after once 
coming there until his final journey to Belgrade. Nor was he in personal touch 
with the Serbs, Bulgarians, and Albanians, though he appealed to all of them 
and counted upon the ambitious pasha of Vidin, Pasvanoglon, to aid in his 
plan for liberating the Greeks. That idea of a Greek revival inspired all his 
writings, except the trivial first, and for that alone they possess importance. 
They were propaganda rather than literature, and their author employed the 
“‘vulgar” language so as to be understood by the people. His ‘‘constitution” 
was not original, but largely a translation of the Declaration of the rights of 
man and the French constitution of 1793, and a constitution for a nation not 
yet liberated is like putting the cart before the horse. The Thourios hymn is 
reprinted from a copy printed at Corfi in 1798; according to Dascalakis, 
the so-called ‘Revolutionary Proclamation,” supposed to have been lost, is 
the existing introduction to the “‘Constitution,”’ which he therefore prints with 
it, the test of the latter having been found at Zante. But he considers as 
spurious the so-called ‘‘political testament” of Rhigas, discovered among the 
archives of Capo d’ Isbria and published in 1931 by Sp. Theotokes. Since the 
publication in 1927 of the correspondence of Emperor Francis II and his 
minister of police, it is possible to follow the events which led to Rhigas’ 
arrest in a hotel at Trieste, where the next room was occupied by a person 
misnamed ‘‘Archbishop”’ of Bristol, who tried to save him. There is a full 
account of the shabby “‘diplomatic bargain,’’ whereby Austria surrendered 
Rhigas to Turkey on condition that Turkey surrender the Polish refugees 
in the Danubian principalities to Austria and give her satisfaction about ships 
formerly Venetian but now, since the Austrian domination over Venice, 
Austrian. The kaimakam of Belgrade seems at least to have felt the whole 
transaction discreditable; for after Rhigas and his fellow-prisoners had been 
strangled in the Neboicha tower, which still stands there, he spread the 
rumor that they had escaped, whereas their bodies had been thrown into the 
river. Posterity has tried to make amends; in 1930 Republican Vienna 
named a street, as Belgrade had done in 1877, after Rhigas. Besides the main 
theme, the volume has some account of the Greek colony in Vienna and of the 
first Greek newspaper and its publisher. There is a full bibliography. The 
author seems unaware that “‘Internuncio”’ was the usual title for the Austrian 
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ambassador at Constantinople; but he is not responsible for the historical 
mistake in the preface by a French professor, who writes that Bonaparte had 
delivered the Ionian Islands from the Turkish yoke while Rhigas was at 
Vienna. The Slovenes and Dalmatians are not “orthodox.” The style is 
agreeable, and the larger volume contains several illustrations, including the 
famous Neboicha tower. The author is especially well informed about matters 
in his native Maina, of which he has published a history. 


MILLER 
Athens, Greece 


American foreign policy in Canadian relations. By James Morton CALLAHAN. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. x +576. 


The relations between the United States and Canada are now being ex- 
plored by many investigators with all the apparatus of modern scholarship. 
Professor Callahan is one of the earliest pioneers in this field. For his studies 
on the Neutrality of the American lakes and on American foreign policy in 
Merican relations he had already developed an approach which is now directed 
to a much more complicated theme. The relations with Mexico are bilateral 
and are to be traced with considerable precision from official records. The 
relations between the United States, Great Britain, and the British North 
American provinces are vastly more complex. Until recent years they have 
been almost invariably triangular or multilateral. Each of the British prov- 
inces before Confederation was a problem in itself; and the tendency to lump 
them together into a sort of no man’s land between conflicting British and 
American interests is likely to produce the same devastating results in his- 
torical research that it produced for so many years in diplomacy and politics. 

This field of ‘relations’ is beset with pitfalls, and Mr. Callahan makes it 
clear from the outset that his aim is limited. ‘‘The chief purpose of this vol- 
ume,” he writes, “is to present logically and judicially the dominant or 
significant facts and factors of American policy.” For policy of this sort the 
immediate facts are to be found in the “‘original official manuscript archives 
of the American department of state” and the “‘letters and papers of public 
men at the manuscript division of the Library of Congress.’ These indis- 
pensable sources have been supplemented from the records of the Public 
Archives at Ottawa and the Public Record Office in London “‘in order to 
ascertain to what extent American policies have been influenced by British 
and Canadian policies or views.”” Mr. Callahan’s painstaking research has 
accumulated a prodigious record not only of diplomatic thrust and counter- 
thrust but of more tenuous origins of policy. The cumulative effect of this toil 
in the quarries of piecemeal research is imposing; and, while it is safe to say 
that this book will prove more useful than popular, it supplies not only to the 
casual student but to the experienced investigator a vast amount of detailed 
evidence in a form convenient for ready reference. 
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It is fair to emphasize the author's modest “purpose,” for the defects of 
this technique will be obvious. There is no attempt to assess those broad 
social or economic factors which usually determine policy; or to distinguish, 
from one epoch to another, the stages of national development which policy 
is supposed to safeguard. Mr. Callahan has been content to list, in twenty- 
one chapters, the chief controversies which came to an issue between the re- 
public and the British provinces; and to trace, often in meticulous detail, the 
diplomatic exchanges by which they were finally resolved. There are chapters 
on the “Lake posts and the Jay Treaty,” ‘‘Peacetime boundary questions,”’ 
“The Webster-Ashburton Treaty,” ““The Reciprocity Treaty of 1854,” ‘‘An- 
nexation agitation and Canadian destiny, 1861-71" (one of the best chapters 
in the book), ‘“‘The Treaty of 1871,” *“The Alaska boundary controversy,” 
and many other issues. Much of the documentation will be stimulating and 
useful even to the experts in those fields. For the layman, familiar only with 
“the undefended boundary” and ‘“‘the century of peace,” some of these chap- 
ters will be a revelation. But all too often the story degenerates into a 
chronological narrative of piecemeal diplomacy. 

Students who are awaiting a study of “international relations” in a wider 
sense will find many of these pages unconvincing. Much of the factual detail 
is not illuminating. Diplomacy, like fencing or tennis, is usually made up of 
much even play and a few spectacular strokes or passes. The expert may 
like the game as it is played, but the spectator or radio listener is likely to 
demand something more incisive. In the nuances between diplomacy and 
politics or affairs the author is frequently at fault, particularly in the Canadian 
field. The American invasion of Quebec in 1775 did not ‘“‘divide General 
Howe’s opposing army into two parts” (p. 6), since the whole strategy of 
Carleton and Knox in the Quebec Act was based upon the delusion of a 
French-Canadian army for the subjugation of New England. The Union of 
1841 was not “useful .... toward the later Canadian confederation”: the 
starting-point for the coalition of 1864 was the fact that the Union of 1841 was 
intolerable. Harvey’s ingenious negotiations with Fairfield and subsequent 
dismissal by Lord John Russell are essential factors in the ‘Aroostook War.” 
The enforcement of the fisheries regulations in 1852 was not due to the Cana- 
dian “‘sense of native humor’—‘‘a make-weight .... to secure reciprocity 
in trade’’—but to the Maritime Provinces who were not consulted in the 
Reciprocity Treaty, Elgin’s philosophy of relations with the United States 
is incomparably more convincing in Doughty’s Elgin-Grey papers than in 
Walrond’s Letters and journals of James, eighth earl of Elgin (p. 266, et passim). 
The Nor’-Wester at Fort Garry (not Selkirk) advocated annexation not to the 
United States (p. 302) but to Canada. Isaac Buchanan appears as Israel 
Buchanan (pp. 322 and $28); Watkin as Watkins (p. 323 et passim); O'Neill 
as O'Neil (p. 292); Gourlay as Gourley (p. 113); and the British North 
America Act of 1867 as the “North American Act” (p. 303). The influence 
of Roosevelt's tactics and Alverstone’s surrender upon the national temper of 
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Canada would scarcely be suspected from the chapter on the Alaska bound- 
ary award. Such criticism of detail, however, is an ungracious return for the 
amount of detailed research in this book. The fairness of approach is admir- 
able. 


CuEsTeER MARTIN 
University of Toronto 


The United States and the disruption of the Spanish empire, 1810-1822. By 
CHARLES CARROLL GRIFFEN, Pu.D., instructor in history, Vassar College. 
(“Studies in history, economics and public law,” No. 429.) New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1937. Pp. 315. $3.75. 


This volume deals with an important episode in modern history: the de- 
tachment of a vast portion of the earth’s surface, the Spanish empire in 
America, from the political system of Europe, and especially the relation of 
the United States thereto. The main outlines of the story, as well as most of 
the details, were familiar to specialists before Dr. Griffin's work appeared. 
But he has considered it worth while to review the episode in the light of some 
hitherto unused sources found mainly in the archives of Spain and France and 
after a re-examination of materials in England and the United States. 

Perhaps his judgment is correct; at any rate, this reviewer is disposed to 
resolve the doubt in the author's favor. On the whole, he has produced a 
thorough and well-balanced volume. He has succeeded in placing the policies 
of the United States in their general European setting. He has described, in 
some respects for the first time, the attitudes of England, France, and Russia 
toward the procedure of the American government with reference to the 
Floridas and the Spanish-American insurgents—the significant aspects of the 
story. 

In not a few instances the author’s commendable industry in scrutinizing 
the manuscript sources has resulted in the neglect of information and points of 
view contained in scholarly articles and monographs which have appeared on 
various phases of the subject during the last twenty years. For instance: Dr. 
Griffin makes no reference to the works of Thomas M. Marshall, John Tate 
Lanning, Leonard A. Lawson, Lewis K. Bealer, Lewis Hanke, Mario Belgrano, 
and Emilio Ravignani; and his knowledge of the writings of F. A. Updike and 
the present reviewer appears to be defective. The reviewer's life of Poinsett is 
not based solely on materials available in the United States; the British ar- 
chives were also searched. The reviewer's Rivalry of the United States and 
Great Britain over Latin America should have given Dr. Griffin a fuller concep- 
tion of England’s efforts to preserve the Floridas in Spanish hands. And a 
closer examination of Updike’s Diplomacy of the War of 1812 would have re- 
sulted in a better appreciation of the role of Louisiana and the Floridas in the 
negotiations leading to the Treaty of Ghent. 

The index of the volume under review is fairly complete. The bibliography, 
which contains some works not cited in the footnotes, does not include a 
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critical estimate of the materials listed. Although a map illustrating the at- 

tempts at a boundary settlement with Spain would have been a great con- 

venience, the book contains no map. The author’s accuracy in the use of 

Spanish accents on proper names, always a difficult problem, is hardly better 

than average. J. Frep Rippy 
University of Chicago 


The colonial office: a history. By Henry L. Hauy, Px.D. (‘Royal Empire 
Society imperial studies,” No. 13.) New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1937. Pp. 296. $5.00. 

From the thousands of notes, minutes, and memoranda found among the 
colonial office papers at the Public Record Office, Mr. Hall has culled most of 
the material for his scholarly and comprehensive account of the origin of the 
British colonial office, its organization, its personnel, its views, its policies, and 
its influence. The attention is focused on the years 1830-85; but the book con- 
tains information for both earlier and later periods. It is divided into two 
parts, with Part I devoted to administration, and Part II to policy. The 
former is especially revealing, and it contains effective answers to the attacks 
upon the work of the colonial office launched by unwary students of the his- 
tory of the British Empire who have taken at their face value propaganda 
spread by so-called empire-builders from E. G. Wakefield to Cecil Rhodes. 

With a wealth of detail, Mr. Hall depicts the much-abused Sir James 
Stephen, permanent undersecretary in the colonial office (1836-47), as an 
efficient, just, and wise administrator and statesman. While Stephen ranks 
first among those who have held that very important position, it is clear that 
his successors as well as many of those who have held more subordinate posi- 
tions have been big men who worked earnestly for the welfare of the peoples 
of Britain’s far-flung empire. The thumbnail sketches of several of the colonial 
secretaries are good; and here, too, some current misapprehensions are cor- 
rected. Thus, the luckless Lord Glenelg, colonial secretary, 1835-38, gets his 
meed of praise, and Mr. Hall shows that in several instances credit has been 
given to Joseph Chamberlain for reforms and innovations (1895-1903) which 
rightly should be awarded either to earlier occupants of his post or to the 
permanent staff of the colonial office. 

Students of the history of the British Empire in the nineteenth century will 
find this book a veritable gold mine. Although some of the most revealing 
quotations from manuscript sources have already appeared in print, the 
greater number of them have not. The selections are carefully chosen and 
transcribed. By way of adverse criticism it may be said that the author has 
perhaps been somewhat too ambitious. In places the quotations are strung 
together rather loosely; and where so many topics are introduced, exhaustive 
treatment of any one of them is, of course, impossible. The author seems to 
have overlooked discussions of the organization of the colonial office by Sir 
James Stephen and Herman Merivale in letters dated, respectively, April 12 
and November 6, 1854, printed in Papers relating to the civil service, 1855. 
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The complaint that until the sixties we lack information about the size of the 
staff is not entirely warranted. The census of 1851 shows that, exclusive of 
part-time employees, messengers, and porters, the colonial office staff num- 
bered thirty-three. Mr. Hall repeats the old error that Britain in 1815 pur- 
chased the Cape, Ceylon, and British Guiana from the Dutch for £6,000,000. 


KNAPLUND 
University of Wisconsin 


The Atlantic and emancipation. By the Hon. H. A. Wynnum. (“Problems in 
imperial trusteeship,”’ the Royal Institute of International Affairs.) New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. xvi+300. $4.50. 


This sterling volume is the sequel to The Atlantic and slavery (1935), re- 
viewed in the Journal, VIII (1936), 98-99. It is an admirably clear, un- 
biased, and authoritative presentation of the treatment of the negro by the 
dominant whites in Africa, the United States, and the West Indies. The 
author has done a real service in embracing both sides of the Atlantic within 
this comparative case study. He has shown great wisdom in abstaining from 
generalizations. Differences in the natives themselves and in the background 
of the dominant whites would invalidate any attempted generalization. In- 
stead, the reader is made aware that the only unity in the handling of this 
vexing problem has been found in its diversity. 

Thus, in West Africa, the French, emphasizing equality, are working on the 
theory that “‘the transformation of native society must be gradual and con- 
tinuous within the framework of African institutions.” If, under this tutelage, 
some of the natives prefer European culture to tribal society, they “‘are in the 
advanced guard of the movement” because assimilation is the ultimate goal. 
It is just here, as the author indicates, that the whole atitude is markedly dif- 
ferent from the British. ‘“To Britain looking forward to the evolution of a 
distinctive African polity”’ these French Africans are the negation of the 
emancipation movement. So the British in West Africa, emphasizing liberty 
rather than equality, incline to decentralization and to social separation. In 
place of the right which France confers on her native citizens to return mem- 
bers to the Paris parliament, the British permit qualified Africans to par- 
ticipate in the legislatures of their own protectorates. The British method 
does not make use of native authority merely ‘‘as an instrument of govern- 
ment.” It recognizes ‘‘that authority as the right starting point from which 
the Native polity of the future shall develop.’ Given these different philos- 
ophies, no one, says the author, “‘can foretell what West Africa may grow 
into.” 

Space does not suffice for comment on all the chapters. American readers 
are already more or less familiar with the history of Liberia and with the 
negro problem in the United States. They will probably find the chapter on 
South Africa the most interesting because so many striking parallels have 
been drawn between the negro problem there and in this country. As the 
author points out, the British government could carry out a policy of equality 
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in Cape Colony because of its detachment, while the government of the 
United States was impeded in its handling of the slavery problem in the 
South by its subservience to local considerations. The advantage was re- 
versed, however, in the issues of the frontier and white expansion. The policy 
of equality has been seriously obscured since the creation of the Union. ‘‘The 
policy that was borne northwards in the Great Trek has returned southwards 
on such matters as Native franchise, landownership, and labour and is over- 
mastering its southern adversary.” Unlike the ‘group economy’’ of the negro 
in our cities, the “‘group economy” of the Bantu in South Africa is segregated 
in reserves. Nor can the Bantu acquire property off the reserves. The ab- 
sence of provisions with respect to agriculture from the Wage Act condemns 
them to a low wage scale. Discriminatory legislation has deprived them of 
the franchise except for members of the Native Representative Council. As 
compensation the Union has created a Native Trust to acquire land for their 
occupation. But they are overcrowded, and the opportunity to earn as labor- 
ers for the whites is burdened by the stringent Native Service Contract Act. 
“Yet the reserves and the areas set aside under the Native Trust and Land 
Act are the only foundations on which any independent Bantu progress can 
be built.” 

The author formulates no general conclusions. Each part of this study 
may be read as a complete entity by itself, and each has its own appropriate 
and penetrating conclusions. West Africa, Liberia included, is moving for- 
ward. The French islands of the West Indies will probably change little, if 
any. The British islands will advance with the expansion of education. The 
United States must eventually concede co-operation in governing to the 
negro. South Africa must modify its policy with respect to the native reserves 
if it continues to uphold the principle of separation. A good index and a map 
of southeast Africa add materially to the value of this excellent study of sun- 
light and shadow. R. StanteEY THoMsoN 


Russell Sage College 


Origins of the Crimean War. Documents relative to the Russian intervention in 
Hungary and Transylvania 1848-1849. By EvGene HorvAtn, Pu.D., Buda- 
pest University, fellow of the Royal Historical Society (London). Buda- 
pest: Sarkany Printing Co., 1937. Pp. 296. Pe. 15. 

This valuable supplementary collection is unusual in its style of presenta- 
tion. The work strangely begins with an Anglo-Hungarian document num- 
bered 347; a large number of the items included are not documents, but rather 
the compiler’s summaries of manuscript documents and the listings of per- 
tinent published documents; the work bears no introduction; and only in a 
remote sense do the documents concern their principal title. These obvious 
criticisms are altered somewhat, however, by other factors. The preceding 
documents were published by Professor Horvath in small sections, beginning 
in 1931, in South-eastern affairs (under the auspices of the Hungarian Society 
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for Foreign Affairs). Indeed, the work under review is a collective reprint 
from the same journal. The earlier documents relate to the period 1841-48, 
while this collection forms an independent work which deals with the Russian 
interventions from December, 1848, to August, 1849. An introduction was 
doubtless omitted on the ground that Mr. Horvath already had published an 
article on the same subject (Slavonic review, XII [1934], 628-45). The inter- 
spersed summaries and listings aid the continuity of the problems. 

The most valuable documents for the general developments and policies, 
although their locale for the most part is the Principalities (Wallachia and 
Moldavia) are in the first half of the collection. Featured in the dispatches 
are accounts of: the threatened anarchy in two frontier cities of Transylvania, 
leading to their occupation by Russian troops upon request of the Austrian 
military authorities; the protest of the Ottoman commissioner that this move- 
ment from the Principalities violated Turkish neutrality; the refusal of 
Turkey to protest, and the later co-operation of Turkey with Russia in 
frontier problems; and the first withdrawal of Russian troops. Bem’s victories 
and problems appear in sympathetic perspective. Russo-Turkish relations are 
thus clarified for the complex period during which Turkey tried to remain 
neutral in the Austro-Hungarian civil war while her partner in the joint 
occupation of the Principalities actively supported Austria. The opposition of 
Stratford Canning, the British ambassador in Constantinople, to the interven- 
tion is shown by his suggestion (February 5, 1849) of the desirability of the 
approach of the British and French squadrons and his opposition (April 10, 
1849) to the fraternization of Russian and Turkish troops. In sharp contrast 
stands Palmerston’s dispassionate attitude and his observance of strict neu- 
trality in the temporary occupations of both the Principalities and Hungary. 
The last half of the work concerns some of the reactions in England during the 
second Russian intervention. Featured are many papers of the Hungarian 
propagandist Francis Pulszky, especially D. J. Vipan’s letters to him. Per- 
haps the most significant document is one by Kossuth’s foreign minister 
which sought an Anglo-Hungarian alliance (May 18, 1849). In this combina- 
tion Hungary would have served as a barrier against Russia and Britain would 
have won economic profits. 

The documents are drawn from the British foreign office, the Staatsarchiv 
in Vienna, the Public Record Office of Hungary, and the Hungarian National 
Museum in Budapest. Many present new viewpoints; but as a whole, they 
primarily fill in details and give side lights. For British policy they must be 
used along with the parliamentary paper, Affairs of Hungary. For Russian 
policy, although Horvath includes several of the reports from Buol (then at 
St. Petersburg), the following three recent analyses by R. Averbukh complete 
the picture: ‘‘Nikolai I i evropeiskaya reaktsiya 1848-1849 gg.,”” Krasny 
arkhiv, XLVII-XLVIII (1931), 3-49; ‘‘Russkaya interventsiya v Venger- 
skuyu revolyutsiyu v 1848-1849 gg.,” Istorik marksist, III (25) (1932), 
87-117; Tsarskaya interventsiya v borbe s Vengerskoi revolutiei, 1848-1849 gg. 
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(Moscow, 1935). Averbukh suggests the potentially important grain compe- 

tition and the fear of revolutionary repercussions in Russian Poland as partial 

explanations of the aggressiveness of Russia. VERNON J. PURYEAR 
University of California 


Russia and the Balkans, 1870-1880. By B. H. Sumner, fellow of Balliol 
College, formerly fellow of All Souls College, university lecturer in eastern 
European history. New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. 724. 
$10.00. 

An official of the tsarist regime once said to me in effect, “‘When I hear 
people talking about the deep-laid plans and single-minded purposes of Rus- 
sian diplomacy, I can only clutch my beard and cry out, ‘Would to God it had 
been so!’ ”” Mr. Sumner’s study could have given nothing but further anguish 
to the poor wretch now in an exile’s grave. As one reads through the six 
hundred pages of text in this important contribution to our knowledge of 
Russian history, one can hardly escape being driven by the cumulative effects 
of an exposition of confusion and cross-purposes into feeling that autocratic 
Russia must have been a land of perennial nightmare. Not that Mr. Sumner 
parades sweeping conclusions or invites emotional reactions to his narrative. 
This subjective response springs from a matter-of-fact presentation of the 
story of Russian activities in the decade of the seventies. 

The main body of the volume treats of Russia’s share in the crisis of 
1875-78. That narrative is given perspective and setting by a lengthy pro- 
logue describing with sure strokes the internal conditions in Russia, the de- 
veloping of Pan-Slavism, the problem of central Asia, and the Balkan scene; 
and it is followed by an epilogue which summarizes the gyrations of Russian 
policy after the Congress of Berlin. There are perhaps no more great revela- 
tions to make about that complicated chapter of European diplomacy with 
which Mr. Sumner deals, but his scholarly labor has filled in some broad gaps 
in our knowledge of Russian activities. As he himself suggests, there can be 
no completely satisfying chronicle of the subject until the semimiracle of 
entering the Russian archives is performed; but short of that consummation 
and short of the relatively simple journey for an English scholar to the 
Staatsarchiv in Vienna, Mr. Sumner has accomplished all that one could hope 
for in the way of gathering his sources. He has levied toll on the Public 
Record Office, the manuscripts of the British Museum, and a mass of Russian 
and some Balkan printed material; he has exhausted, so far as I know, the 
books and articles in the western tongues; and he has used the correspondence 
of the Russian embassy in London copied by Professor Seton-Watson and 
Baron Meyendorff. 

Out of this array of sources Mr. Sumner has constructed a narrative 
written in a straightforward and convincing style. The subject even now 
could easily incite partisan feelings; but the author is above the old prejudice 
of his nation, and he cannot easily be convicted of taking sides as tsar and 
grand duke and chancellor and ambassadors and lesser functionaries all 
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connive and tussle in their maelstrom of conflicting counsels. The subject is 
inescapably complicated, even when only one thread of the tangled interna- 
tional crisis is followed; but Mr. Sumner has carefully organized his material 
and has not been distracted to the detriment of his own thread by others, 
however alluring. Only rarely does the reader have to struggle for breath; 
more often is he swept along by the march of events well told. 

Appendixes run rampant at the end. The bibliography is of great value; 
the hitherto unpublished documents are in themselves a contribution; but if 
the price of a book bears any relation to size, the texts of the generally 
available treaties might have been omitted without great harm. 


Davip Harris 
Stanford University 


Nationalgeist und Politik. Beitrige zur Erforschung der tieferen Ursachen des 
Weltkriegs. By Friepricn Hertz. Vol. I: Staatstradition und Natio- 
nalismus. Zurich: Europa-Verlag, 1937. Pp. 479. 

In many ways the writers of pre-war diplomatic history are fortunate in 
possessing an overwhelming mass of authentic and well-chosen sources. But 
the competitive publication of diplomatic documents since 1920 has presented 
the historian with the embarrassing problem of having too many sources, for 
no one can ever hope to master all the documents and have time for any 
meditation on their possible implications. Necessity has forced historians to 
a strict interpretation of Die grosse Politik, and the results have been rather 
barren. The endless matching of documents has made the diplomatists of 
pre-war Europe appear as isolated and timeless individuals, engaging in a 
predetermined conversation, untouched by the ideas or interests of their 
respective national groups. 

A number of theorists have attempted to re-write diplomatic history in 
terms of the ideas and interests of nations, and striking innovations have been 
made in method. For the most part, the work is in German and is purely 
theoretical. In Nationalgeist und Politik, Friedrich Hertz has attempted not 
only to give reality and substance to the old methods but also to dispel any 
abstract shadows which the German theorists have cast on the study of 
foreign policy. This book, bearing the subtitle of Staatstradition und Natio- 
nalismus, is to be followed by a further study of European diplomacy from 1888 
to 1914. In the present volume, Dr. Hertz states his theoretical position. The 
study of diplomacy, he holds, lies in the province of Geistesgeschichte. Diplo- 
macy is the product and the expression of the “‘nationalist spirit.” The diplo- 
matic historian must consider “‘the whole political ideology of nations, groups, 
and important statesmen, their conception of history and political philosophy, 
their attitude towards the nature of man, war and peace, state and nation, 
religion and morals, economy and culture, but particularly their picture of 
their own and foreign national spirits.” The sum total of these attitudes is 
the nationalist spirit, and, by studying its content and the historic forces 
which shaped it, the historian may reveal the motivations of politics and war. 
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The author provides a useful and lucid account of the nationalist spirit in 
France, Germany, Russia, England, Austria-Hungary, and the Ottoman Em- 
pire; but he does not add a great deal to his excellent study of nationalism pub- 
lished in the Jahrbuch fiir Soziologie in 1927. In his present work he particu- 
larizes his method by taking each nation separately and studying it, as the 
subtitle indicates, at two levels. The first is concerned with the formation of 
the dynastic state and the authorities and traditions which surround the con- 
cept and practice of state power. The second level deals with the broader 
aspect of the nation and the national consciousness, which is usually the 
logical result of the continuous extension of state policy. 

Mr. Hertz explains the aggressive nature of modern states by showing that 
nationalism is the result of a struggle for power. Within the nation, kings, 
nobles, church, and people have contended for supremacy, while dynasties 
and nations have fought with one another for honor and the tangible signs of 
prestige. This thesis gives unity and point to his discussion, particularly of 
German nationalism which develops into pan-German imperialism from the 
narrow beginnings of Hohenzollern dynastic power, while in Russia the similar 
presumptions of pan-Slavism appear to be the logical result of the policy of 
the early Muscovite state. The best part of the book deals with the statism 
of Austria and the various competing national aspirations. 

If adequate connection can be drawn between the spirit of nations and 
their foreign policy in the succeeding volume, Mr. Hertz will have made an 
outstanding contribution to diplomatic history. He will be one of the first of 
the theorists to test his hypotheses, and he will lift the diplomatists out of 
their documentary vacuum and make them act as self-conscious members of 
ambitious national groups. His first volume lays a broad nationalistic basis for 
a study of diplomacy and analyzes the psychological factors which might 
operate on the conduct of foreign policy. The task of correlating the motives 
and the mass of documents remains to be done. Francis WILLIAMSON 


College of the City of New York 


The life of Lord Carson. By Ian Cotvin. Vol. III. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1987. Pp. 463. $5.00. 

In England all three volumes of this work appeared with the title as above; 
in the United States the first volume was published as Carson the advocate and 
the second as Carson the statesman. The first volume was written by Edward 
Marjoribanks, a personal friend of Lord Carson, and dealt chiefly with the 
latter’s legal career to 1910. Upon the death of Mr. Marjoribanks, the work 
was continued by Ian Colvin, who in the second volume discussed principally 
Carson’s intimate relation to the Irish Home Rule struggle from 1910 to the 
outbreak of the Great War. The present volume carries the biography to 
the death of Carson on October 22, 1935, though more than four-fifths of the 
book are devoted to the war period. 
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During the war Carson was in and out of the government. In 1915 he 
joined Asquith’s coalition but in October of the same year resigned because 
of dissatisfaction with the prime minister’s conduct of the war. Carson 
wanted conscription at home and more decisive action at Gallipoli. He next 
became the leader of an unofficial opposition in the commons, and eventually 
intrigued with Bonar Law, Lloyd George, and others to force Asquith’s 
resignation in December, 1916. According to the author, Carson acted “‘like 
Warwick the King Maker” in deciding whether Bonar Law or Lloyd George 
should succeed Asquith. He had “‘to consider the composition of the House 
of Commons, and thought that Lloyd George could better command Radical 
and Labour support. He therefore decided for Lloyd George.’’ Carson there- 
upon became first lord of the admiralty, where he was at once called upon to 
deal with Germany’s unrestricted submarine campaign. He frankly told his 
subordinates, ‘“‘“My only great qualification for being put at the head of the 
Navy is that I am very much at sea.”’ Perhaps that was the reason that in 
July, 1917, Lloyd George removed him from the admiralty but gave him a 
seat in the War Cabinet, where he eventually was put in charge of “‘propa- 
ganda and information.’’ When, six months later, Lloyd George decided that 
some solution of the Irish question must be found, Carson resigned so that he 
might be free to co-operate with and advise the Ulster Unionists. 

Carson’s chief concern was, of course, the Irish situation. When eventually 
the fourth Home Rule Bill was introduced in 1920, he gave it “‘a frigid recep- 
tion.”” Should he fight against it as he had against the third bill? Since the 
alternative to this bill would be the execrable act of 1914, he decided not to 
take up the cudgels. The next question was how large should Northern Ire- 
land be? Should it include six or nine counties? After committee investiga- 
tions revealed that Unionists would have a safe majority on the basis of six 
counties, but not in the case of nine, the Ulster Unionists and Carson decided 
to accept the proposal for six. With the inauguration of the Belfast parliament 
in 1921, Carson surrendered his leadership of the Ulster Unionists to Sir 
James Craig, and himself entered the house of lords with the title Lord Carson 
of Duncairn. There he worked assiduously to destroy the Lloyd George 
coalition. 

This volume is not so valuable to historians as the preceding volume by the 
same author. Like the second volume, however, the narrative is well written 
and interesting and throws light on various intrigues and machinations of 
British politicians during the war period. But it is marred like its predecessor 
by being distinctly biased in favor of Carson and the Ulstermen and against 
almost everyone else. The reviewer believes that the three volumes might 
well have been condensed into one, around the central theme, ‘Carson and 
the Irish question.” 

F. Lee Benns 
Indiana University 
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The origins of the foreign policy of Woodrow Wilson. By Hartey Notter. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. Pp. 695. $4.50. 


An analysis of the origins of Wilson’s foreign policy is indispensable to a 
comprehension of the strange course of American diplomacy when Wilson 
was president. What were Wilson’s underlying concepts of morality, justice, 
liberty, democracy, the use of force, the American world-mission, etc.? How 
did he propose to fulfil his concepts? What degree of tangibility did he apply 
to his general ideas? What inconsistencies, if any, existed between them, as, 
for example, between morality and the use of force? Was Wilson conscious 
of inconsistency? To what extent was a policy compatible or incompatible 
with its origin? Were Wilson’s ideas basically different from those of Colonel 
House, Walter Hines Page, Robert Lansing, William Jennings Bryan, The- 
odore Roosevelt, Henry Cabot Lodge, Charles W. Eliot, Elihu Root, and 
a host of other prominent contemporaries of both of the political parties? 

The author succeeds in raising these questions, but his attempt to answer 
them can hardly be judged adequate. He succeeds in showing the literary and 
other sources which influenced Wilson, in presenting a compendium of the 
works which the president had read as a scholar, and in comparing the ideas 
expressed in these works with the ideas which Wilson expressed in his own 
books, letters, and speeches. But Dr. Notter does not succeed in boring deeply 
into the Wilsonian mind. Like Wilson himself, he is deductive rather than 
inductive in his method. Like Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, whose assistant he 
was for Volumes V and VI of the latter’s Life and letters, he is not overdisposed 
to find flaws either in Wilson’s ideas or in their execution. Indeed, the reviewer 
can find little difference between Notter’s book and the last three volumes of 
Baker. As in Baker’s book, Colonel House and Secretary Lansing are inferred 
to be the imps in the scene, while the president is the presiding deity whose 
purity and firmness of purpose is being constantly put to the test by a kind of 
“boring from within” on the part of his cunning associates. This elevation of 
Wilson the Good, Mr. Baker and Mr. Notter should be warned, may not al- 
ways stand the acid test. There might even be some truth in some such title 
for the president as Wilson the Unready! 

The main argument of this book runs somewhat as follows: Wilson held 
that men and nations were both moral and rational and were therefore ca- 
pable of ruling themselves. In this he was influenced particularly by the 
example and writings of English statesmen and thinkers, notably Bright and 
Gladstone, Burke, Bagehot, and Bryce, and by his own “‘social-religious 
philosophy.” Democracies are incapable of aggression, though apparently 
wicked leaders can lead them astray, as Polk did the United States in 1846 
(p. 55). Wilson held leaders personally guilty for national misconduct, as in 
the case of Huerta in Mexico (p. 289) and the German leaders in the European 
war (p. 504). His ideal of national honor was “almost stiffly absolute’’ (p. 
240), a factor which explains his attitude on the repeal of the Panama tolls 
act (p. 286). 
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Wilson distinguished between “‘good”’ wars and ‘“‘bad”’ wars, the American 
Civil War and even the Spanish-American War belonging to the former be- 
cause they were in defense of human rights. Mr. Notter, like so many other 
historians, accepts the artificial Wilsonian distinction between human rights 
and trade or property rights but does not think it important enough to in- 
quire into the origin of this distinction. 

Wilson believed devoutly in the “mission” of America in terms of “‘leader- 
ship not in empire but in trade and ideas and ideals” (p. 230). He was critical 
of bankers and industrialists, yet he believed that these gentlemen were in- 
dispensable to the fulfilment of the American “‘mission”’ (p. 130)! He had his 
own brand of the white man’s burden, even to the point of condemning 
Aguinaldo’s revolt (p. 119). It is not evident that he differed in any funda- 
mental way from the other expansionists of his day. Theodore Roosevelt 
could talk about a ‘‘peace of righteousness,’ and Albert J. Beveridge could 
also hold that America was “trustee for civilization.”’ In short, Wilson is re- 
vealed as a thinker, but a highly subjective one, habituated to rationalizing, 
none too logically at times, his own acts. It is difficult to see how Mr. Baker 
(and Mr. Notter also by implication) can find a distinction between Wilson 
the idealist and Lansing or House, who, according to them, were something 
else. Wilson was not aware of his own philosophical contradictions, and, 
when forced to make an unpleasant decision, he invariably took refuge in a 
vague, shifting concept of morality. 

Mr. Notter’s book is more a history of Wilson’s foreign policy than it is a 
study of origins. The author believes that “‘all the essential elements of 
thought governing Woodrow Wilson’s foreign policy were determined, and in 
several instances specific policies were formulated’’ before he became presi- 
dent. If this be so, it is remarkable that Notter should choose to devote two- 
thirds of his book to the years 1913-17. The question may be asked whether 
Wilson’s policies were really not shaped more by others, than by himself, 
whether Wilson did not tacitly and even unconsciously let his policies be de- 
veloped for him, because Colonel House and the members of the cabinet were 
both more practical and positive than he. The author admits as much himself 
when he avers that the final choice of war lay with the cabinet (p. 640). 

A sound grasp of Wilson’s foreign policy must await a dispassionate 
analysis of the president’s intellectual and emotional makeup, and an ap- 
praisal of the many influences at work upon him at least from the side of his 
associates, and perhaps even from that of his political opponents. Mr. Not- 
ter’s work drives home a realization of the wisdom of such an approach. His 
book wears the earmarks of faithful and diligent research, but it suffers from 
an excess of detail and also, in view of the author’s strict adherence to chron- 
ological treatment, from considerable repetition and digression. A reading of 
it will try the most patient of students. In the reviewer's opinion a book of 
more modest dimensions would better have served the author’s purpose. 


. Ricuarp W. van ALSTYNE 
Chico State College 
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The origins of American intervention in north Russia, 1918. By Leontp I. 
Srrakuovsky, D. Hist. Sc., professor of European history at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, with a foreword by James Brown Scort, LL.D. 
J.U.D., secretary, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1937. Pp. 140. $2.00. 

In this monograph Professor Strakhovsky illuminates many hitherto un- 
disclosed or obscure details regarding an important episode in the backwash 
of the Great War. The author spent the summer of 1918 at Murmansk as 
secretary to George M. Vesselago, business manager of the local soviet. He 
has subsequently compiled and digested a great mass of primary and second- 
ary materials relating to the Allied intervention and has written a valuable 
narrative which is amply documented and followed by helpful appendixes, a 
bibliography, and an index. While most of the monograph deserves no criti- 
cism other than high praise for painstaking scholarship, it suffers from a not 
inconsiderable defect: it has a thesis to defend, and the thesis is wrong—or at 
least highly questionable and not supported by the evidence. 

The thesis, which is by no means new, is that the purpose of the Allied 
intervention of 1918 was to save Russia from Germany and to reconstitute the 
eastern front rather than to support counterrevolution or contribute to the 
overthrow of the Soviet regime. The Allied and American forces, runs the 
argument, were invited to Russian soil by Moscow and clashed with the 
Bolsheviks only after the Soviet regime had “‘sold out” to Berlin. The ‘‘invita- 
tion,” however, was not an invitation to attack the Soviet, but to co-operate 
with Moscow against Germany. The agreement between allied agents and 
the Murmansk soviet of July 6, 1918, provided the “‘legal basis for interven- 
tion,” says Professor Strakhovsky. But the Murmansk soviet at this time, as 
the author concedes, had already repudiated the authority of Moscow and 
was openly counterrevolutionary—though not sufficiently so to save it from 
extinction and replacement by a frankly ‘“‘White”’ regime at the hands of the 
interventionists. It is quite irrelevant to argue that this agreement repre- 
sented “‘a petition for intervention on the part of a portion of the Russian 
people.”” Armed intervention can never be legally justified on such a pretext 
as this. A diplomatic historian well versed in international law would not 
arrive at such curious conclusions. It is almost incredible that so able a jurist 
as James Brown Scott should declare in his preface that the author’s evidence 
is “persuasive” and should imply that this study proves that the intervention 
was lawful and is therefore not a proper basis for Soviet claims for damages. 

No rehashing of data regarding the genesis of intervention can alter the 
fact that American troops, without a declaration of war, invaded Soviet 
Russia and conducted hostilities against its armed forces for eight months 
after the capitulation of Germany in November, 1918. There is no analogy to 
the activities of General Graves’ forces in Siberia with regard to which Mos- 
cow waived its counterclaims in 1933. The Siberian expedition never fought 
the Red Army or supported counterrevolutionary movements. To contend, 
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as does the author, that the Murmansk-Archangel intervention “aided” the 
Soviet government by frustrating Anglo-French plans to partition Russia is 
quite on a par with the Japanese contention today that Japan is “aiding” or 
‘‘saving” China by invading its territory and killing its soldiers and civilians. 
Professor Strakhovsky fails to prove his case. But apart from this thesis, 
which the reviewer can only regard as an unfortunate and misguided effort 
this monograph is a valuable contribution to the history of the Great War and 
the Russian Revolution. 


Williams College 


Freperick L. ScHUMAN 


Erinnerungen und Dokumente. By Josrer Pitsupsk1. Edited by 
Liprnsk1 and J. P. Kaczkowsk1. Vol. III: Militdrische Vorlesungen. With 
a foreword by F. von Rasenau; Vol. IV: Reden und Armeebefehle. Essen: 
Essener Verlagsanstalt, 1936. Pp. 375+368. Rm. 8.50 each. 


Although Marshal Pilsudski entered the ranks of Poland’s immortals be- 
cause of his achievements as the military and political organizer and leader of 
his nation, the collected writings of this truly remarkable man furnish ample 
evidence of genius that would have won for him equal recognition and fame 
as a scholar, teacher, and lecturer of military history. His analytical, critical 
approach and his keen discernment of fundamental cause and effect, coupled 
with his simplicity and directness of style which at the same time is thorough 
and convincing, would as surely have entitled him to renown as the more 
spectacular activities of his life. 

Volume III of Marshal Pilsudski’s memoirs contains three series of lec- 
tures on military-historical subjects. The first of these series is devoted to 
the Balkan Wars; the second series discuss the Polish revolutions of 1831 
and 1863, while the last contains a number of analytical studies and discourses 
on the psychology and essence of battle leadership. All serve the same pur- 
pose: to derive from the wealth of experience of the past the lessons and 
guidance for the solution of the problems of today. These lectures give us a 
more intimate understanding of the recent history of Poland. Thus, for ex- 
ample, it may seem rather difficult to understand why Poland, barely freed 
of her chains of bondage, should turn aggressor, attack Lithuania, and deprive 
that little republic of its historic capital, the city of Vilna and the province of 
that name, causing a rift between these neighboring republics which con- 
tinued until the other day, when Poland, once more resorting to a show of 
force, exacted from the Lithuanians the unwilling promise to be “‘good neigh- 
bors.’’ Oddly enough, in the course of history Lithuania has often ruled the 
destinies of Poland and furnished that ancient kingdom some of its greatest 
kings. Marshal Pilsudski, too, was a native of Vilna. He refers to this fact 
in his first lecture on ‘‘Battle leadership,” delivered on August 16, 1923. 
**Vilna,” he observed, ‘‘is the city of my childhood, the city I loved and longed 
for these many years. The fate of Vilna ever was to me a spiritual focal point, 
a necessity that attracted me irresistibly ... . it beckoned with the urge of 
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youth, of love and recollections.”’ “Vilna,” the marshal declared, was to him 
“the heritage of years of longing and faithful devotion” (p. 222), and this 
sentimental attitude may furnish some measure of explanation of Poland’s 
conquest of Vilna and the consequent relations with Lithuania. 

Volume IV contains a collection of speeches and field orders arranged in 
five groups representing (1) the war years (1914-18); (2) the Russo-Polish 
war (1918-20); (3) the period of Pilsudski’s regime (1920-23); (4) the period 
of retirement (1923-26); and (5) the period following the May coup d'état 
(1926-30). In terse, crisp military style these documents even more than the 
material contained in the preceding volume reveal the marshal’s remarkable 
personality and character. We see him as a capable military organizer; as an 
indomitable, fearless leader on the field of battle; as an astute, far-seeing 
politician and statesman who has set for himself and for his nation a great 
and impressive objective: the restoration of Poland’s ancient greatness and 
power. His dynamic force and determination have impressed their stanxp 
upon the government that has the destiny of Poland in its keeping. A man 
of simple faith, his abiding credo was that of the true soldier: duty, honor, 
country. ‘“‘Whoever stays the hand of justice,” he declared, ‘‘and thus im- 
pairs, or what may be even worse, demoralizes the honest and honorable 
service to the state, paralyzes the state itself... .. Honor is the soldier's 
God. Without it national defense is bound to disintegrate” (p. 180). 

To the day of his death Marshal Pilsudski was commonly referred to as 
Poland's dictator. In a sense he indeed filled that role. At heart, however, 
he remained a firm believer in true democracy. He vigorously objected to the 
provision of the Polish constitution that reserved the right of electing the 
chief executive to the two houses of the Sejm, Poland’s legislative assembly, 
and insisted upon the adoption of the American system of popular election. 
“The fear, that popular election of the President might lead to demagogy, 
is ludicrous,” the marshal declared, “‘and it seems really funny that our most 
stupid and foolish demagogues should voice such fears” (p. 364). 

This interesting collection of documents leaves the reader with the feeling 
that Marshal Pilsudski’s dictatorship was in reality only the decisive moral 
force and influence of the “‘grand old man,” beloved and revered by his coun- 
trymen, who looked to him for guidance and leadership with the unbounded 
faith and assurance that the old warrior served but one purpose: the security 
and permanence of resurrected Poland. 


Tampa High Schools 


ALEXANDER L. P. JoHNSON 


South American dictators during the first century of independence. Edited by 
A. Curtis Witeus. (“Studies in Hispanic American affairs,’ Vol. V.) 
Washington: George Washington University Press, 1937. Pp. 502. $3.00. 
This volume consists of the lectures delivered at the Fifth Annual Con- 

ference on Hispanic-American Affairs at the George Washington University. 
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In addition to three introductory chapters dealing in a general fashion with 
dictators of Hispanic America, there are sketches of dictators of Argentina, 
Paraguay, Uraguay, Chile, Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, 
and Brazil. The part concerned with southern South America contains a 
chapter by Lewis W. Bealer on each of the following: Artigas, Francia, 
Rivadavia, Quiroga, Rosas, Rivera, Urquiza, Carlos Antonio Lépez, Fran- 
cisco Solano Lépez, Portales, Manuel Montt, and Balmaceda. Equipped with 
footnotes, and based partly on sources, these chapters constitute the most 
useful portion of this volume. 

The third part of the book contains the lectures of N. Andrew N. Cleven 
on certain dictators of the Pacific shores of South America. He undertakes 
to describe San Martin, Simon Bolivar, Gamarra, Orbegosa, Salaverry, Santa 
Cruz, Melgarejo, and Juan J. Flores. The sketch of San Martin is unsympa- 
thetic. Here the view is presented that the Argentine leader prevented the 
Peruvians from governing themselves. Cleven discounts the significance of 
the justly famous interview at Guayaquil between Bolivar and San Martin. 
The lecturer takes a fairer view of the dictatorship of Bolivar in Peru and 
Bolivia which bristles with disputed points. Perhaps the best pages in this 
section of the book describe the career of Andrés Santa Cruz of whose debacle 
the statement is made that “the heir to the grandeur and the glory of the 
Incas had fallen on the altar of dictatorship.” 

In the fourth part J. Fred Rippy gives interesting sketches of dictators of 
Colombia and Venezuela. The Colombian leaders considered are Tomas Ci- 
priano de Mosquera, Rafael Nifiez, and Rafael Reyes. Mosquera is aptly 
characterized as a bold and picturesque dictator with a fickle disposition. 
Nijfiez is described as a typical Spanish-American dictator who had to face 
the dilemma of ‘‘chaos or the mailed fist.’”’ The rise of Reyes is traced, but 
his death is shrouded in silence. In the long line of dictators in Venezuela, 
Rippy considers only the cowboy statesman, José Antonio Péez, the benevo- 
lent despot, Antonio Guzman Blanco, Cipriano Castro, who after his down- 
fall became known as the stormy petrel of South America, and his successor, 
Juan Vicente Gémez, who long played a dominant role in Venezuelan life. 
A chapter by Alan K. Manchester is devoted to an account of dictatorship 
in Brazil. Here the reigns of Pedro I and Pedro II are treated as dictatorial 
regimes operating under the forms of a monarchical constitution. In an ap- 
pendix Almon R. Wright describes the attitude of the dictator Rosas to the 
Roman Catholic church in Argentina. Despite the uneven character of the 
chapters, yet because of the present widespread interest in dictatorships, 
and also because some of the lectures have been carefully planned and the 
details subordinated to the general scheme, this volume is the most useful 
one that has thus far appeared in the series published by George Washington 
University. 

SPENCE RoBERTSON 
University of Illinois 
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word by Masor P. J. Cowan. Cambridge: University Press, 1938. Pp. 376. 18s. 

Social and cultural dynamics. By Pitrmrm A. Soroxtn. 4 vols. New York: American 
Book Co., 1938. $20.00. 
An exhaustive survey of the change and fluctuation of cultures since 600 B.c. 
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EARLY MODERN HISTORY 


Analytical survey of modern European history, with assignments and special exercises. 
By Paut V. B. Jones, professor of history, the University of Illinois. Part I, 1500- 
1830; Part II, 1815-1937. New York: Macmillan, 1937 and 1938. Pp. 46+52. 
$1.00 each. 

A syllabus based primarily on C. J. H. Hayes’s Political and cultural history of mod- 
ern Europe, and designed for a year’s introductory course. Each part is provided with 
a series of topical references and a number of outline maps. Only passing attention is 
paid to English history, as most colleges give separate courses in that field. 

Wesen und Wandlung des Humanismus. By Horst Rt‘picer. Hamburg: Hoffmann & 
Campe, 1937. Pp. 316. Rm. 12.50. 

The philosophy of love. By Ltone Esreo. Translated by J. FriepEBERG-SEELEY and 
Jean H. Barnes. Introduction by Ceci Rotu. London: Soncino Press, 1938. 
15s. 

The writings of a Renaissance Platonist, begun about 1502. 

The story of instruction: the church, the Renaissance and the Reformation. By ERNEST 
Carrott Moore. New York: Macmillan, 1938. $4.00. 

Saint John of the Cross, 1542-1591. An introduction to his philosophy, theology and spirit- 
uality. By Bepe Frost. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1938. 18s. 

Der schwarze Papst. Leben des Ignatius von Loyola. By Ricnarp Buunck. Berlin: 
Holle, 1937. Pp. 353. Rm. 7.80. 

Le voyage de Lapérouse sur les cétes del Alaska et de la Californie (1786). Introduction 
and notes by Gitpert Curnarp. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1938. 


EUROPE SINCE 1789 


An economic history of Europe since 1750. By Witt Bowpen, Micnaet Karpovicn and 
Payson UsHer. New York: American Book Co., 1938. Pp. 860. $4.25. 

Modern Europe explained. By W. R. McAvutrre. London: Blackie, 1937. Pp. 165. 
2s. Od. 

And then came war. An outline of the European tragedy. By A. C. DELAcourR DE Brisay. 
London: Nicholson & Watson, 1938. 10s. 6d. 
An outline of European history from the Napoleonic wars to the Battle of the Marne. 


Die Wiirttemberger in Russland 1812. Ihr Leidensweg und tragisches Ende. By Oskar 

GERHARDT. Stuttgart: Steinkopf, 1937. Pp. 175. Rm. 2.50. 

Money powers of Europe in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. By Paut H. Empen. 

New York: Appleton-Century, 1938. $3.50. 

{wh Tod orparnyod BoipBaxn [The romantic life of General Bourbaki.] By 

G. Puteres. Athens: “Kastalia,”’ 1937. Pp. 173. 

Cephalonia has produced several prominent men, among them the present Greek 
premier; but none of her sons has had such a “romantic life’’ as the hero of this mono- 
graph. The connection of his family with the Bonapartes began in 1799, when his 
grandfather, a Cephalonian ship’s captain, who had known the Bonaparte family 
through Clari at Marseilles, carried through the British blockade the message recalling 
Napoleon from Egypt, for which service the latter made him a French citizen. One of 
his sons was appointed French consul at Cephalonia in 1805; the other, entering the 
French army, accompanied Joseph Bonaparte to Spain, where he married a Spaniard, 
and went as emissary to Napoleon at Elba to urge him to return. He fought at Water- 
loo, and then settled at Pau, where his son, the subject of this biography, was born in 
1816. But in 1826 during the Greek War of Independence the call of the blood led him 
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to organize a band of Ionian volunteers. Fighting as their leader, he was killed at the 
Battle of Menidi, near Athens; according to one account, Kioutachi beheaded him and 
sent his head to the sultan, who made a cup out of the skull, as the Bulgarian Krum 
had made a goblet out of that of the Emperor Nikephoros ten centuries earlier. His son 
served long with the French army in Algeria, and was Louis Philippe’s aide de camp in 
the interval between campaigns, in which he so distinguished himself that the soldiers 
sang a song about his prowess. He fought in the Crimea and in the Italian War of 
1859, and was a leading figure in the disastrous war of 1870. There is a curious episode 
of an alleged message from the Empress Eugénie to him at Metz and of his meeting 
with her in her exile at Chislehurst. Since this monograph appeared, a Greek has pointed 
out that the Bourbakis were a branch of the Byzantine family of Skordilai, which emi- 
grated to Crete after its liberation from the Arabs in 961, and thence went to Cepha- 
lonia. The book is agreeably written and based on considerable study. 
MILLER 


Storia del canale di Suez. By A. Montt. Milan: Istituto di Studi di Politica interna- 


zionale, 1937. L. 18. 
Le Grand-Duché de Luxembourg entre la Belgique, la France et la Prusse, 1867-1871. By 
JuLes Garsov. Luxembourg: Editions des “Cahiers Luxembourgeois,” 1937. Pp. 


85. Fr. 12.50. 
European history since 1870. By F. Lee Benns, Indiana University. New York: 


Crofts. Pp. xvi+925. $4.50. 

This volume reveals a comprehensive mastery of the subject matter and a unique 
simplification that comes from years of teaching in the field surveyed. Though the 
project is a compression of voluminous and heterogeneous material, it possesses clear- 
ness of style. It is admirably organized, and so are the various component sections, each 
one developing logically from antecedent material. Mr. Benns has not disappointed us 
in his dispassionate treatment of material which has produced among others numerous 
and vehement controversies. On question of war responsibility, he observes, “There is 
so much evidence which may be used against at least four powers that the decision as 
to primary responsibility seems to be largely a matter of arranging the evidence accord- 
ing to the already existing bias of each investigator.’ The author entertains no thesis 
and rides no hobbies. While he does not indulge in prophecy, he raises interesting con- 
jectures, i.e., in his discussion of the Daily Telegraph incident he says, ‘Had all those 
who desired to introduce ministerial responsibility stood loyally together at this time, 
parliamentary responsibility might have been obtained.’ Greater emphasis is given to 
political and diplomatic history than to economic and social treatment. Five pages are 
devoted to the rise of socialism, and slightly more than three to the progress of woman. 
There is no mention of cultural history as such. Chapter vi (51 pages), “The United 
Kingdom and the British Empire,’’ would probably be improved if the Empire were 
treated in a separate chapter. The diplomatic history preceding the war is not dealt 
with in a single chapter, but each country’s foreign affairs are handled in the survey of 
its history before 1914. The account of the Great War and the post-war problems, al- 
ways difficult to write, deserves high commendation. In the concluding chapter, “The 
Far East,’’ Mr. Benns takes cognizance of Asia’s stirring and its impact on Europe by 
discussing the developments in China and Japan as well as the latter's advance in 
North China. The volume is well provided with significant maps and illustrations. The 
bibliography, which does not aim to be inclusive, is nevertheless valuable. 

Victor L. ALBJERG 


Insurrection versus resurrection. By Maiste Warp. London: Sheed & Ward, 1937. 


15s. 
Wilfred Ward and the struggle for Modernism in the Catholic church. 


Cardinal Merry del Val. By Monsicnor Victi10o Davpiaz. London: Burns Oates, 


1937. Pp. 272. 7s. 6d. 
The London-born cardinal who conducted the foreign policy of Pius X. 


A history of the League of Nations. By Joun I. Knupson. Atlanta, Ga.: Turner E. 
Smith, 1938. 
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Das deutsch-dsterreichische Biindnis von 1879 in der Beurteilung der politischen Parteien 
Deutschlands. By Karu Hatzrep. (‘Historische Studien,” No. 326.) Berlin: 
Ebering, 1937. Pp. 142. Rm. 6. 

Spanisch-deutsche Beziehungen zur Zeit des ersten Dreibundvertrages 1882-1887. By 
Reemt ReemtTsen. (“Historische Studien,” No. 332.) Berlin: Ebering, 1938. Pp. 
125. Rm. 5.40. 

England und der orientalische Dreibund. Eine Studie zur europiiischen Aussenpolitik 
1887-1896. By Lupwia Israé.. (“Beitriige zur Geschichte der nachbismarckischen 
Zeit und des Weltkriegs,”” No. 37.) Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1937. Pp. 142. Rm. 
5.40. 

Die Aussenpolitik und die “Kélnische Zeitung’ wiihrend der Biilow-Zeit, 1897-1909. 
By Jonannes LenMann. Bleicherode: Nieft, 1937. Pp. 182. Rm. 5. 

Au service de la Russie. Alexandre Izwolsky. Correspondance diplomatique, 1906-1911. 
Compiled by Izwotsky. Introduction and notes by CHKLAVER. 
Paris: Payot, 1937. 

Europas Diplomatie am Vorabend des Weltkrieges. By Ernst Anricn. Berlin: Quader 
verlag, 1937. Pp. 85. Rm. 2. 


THE GREAT WAR 


Chronologie de la guerre mondiale. By F. Desyser. (‘‘Mémoires, études et documents 
pour servir 4 l'histoire de la guerre mondiale.’”’) Paris: Payot, 1938. Pp. 264. Fr. 
40. 

Mon journal d’infirmiére, aouit-novembre, 1914. By COUNTESS VAN DEN STEEN. Intro- 
duction by Count pe BroquEviLLe. Brussels: Office de publicité, 1937. Pp. 188. 
Fr. 15. 

Le maréchal Maunoury. By Genera Brecart. Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1938. Pp. 
120. Fr. 98. 

L’heure supréme a Verdun, le Fort de Souville. By Generau H. Court. (“Mémoires, 
études et documents pour servir a "histoire de la guerre mondiale.) Paris: Payot. 
1938. Pp. 256. Fr. 27. 

Ein dokumentarischer Film iiber Die Schlacht von Tannenberg. (‘‘Staatspolitische Filme,” 
No. 5.) Berlin: Ludendorffs Verlag, 1937. Pp. 31. Rm. 0.30. 

Die Fliichtlinge von Wolhynien. Der Leidensweg russland-deutscher Siedler 1915-1918. 

By Atrrep Kri'cer. Plauen: Wolff, 1937. Pp. 243. Rm. 2.80. 

Deutsche Helden und Heldentaten im Weltkrieg. Selbst erlebt und selbst erziihlt. Edited by 
Hanns Martin Etster. Stuttgart: R. Lutz, 1937. Pp. 440. Rm. 7.25. 

Verbindungsmann. Ein Musketier im Weltkrieg 1914-18. By Viktor Srupticn. 
(“Deutsche Tat im Weltkrieg, 1914-1918,” No. 103.) Berlin: Bernard & Graefe, 
1937. Pp. 219. Rm. 4.75. 

Mein Kriegstagebuch. Die Erinnerungen der Mutter des roten Kampffliegers. By Kunt- 
GUNDE Freirrau von RicutHuoren. With an introduction by GeneraL 
Berlin: Ullstein, 1937. Pp. 195. Rm. 3.80. 

Basel und Miilhausen, 1914-1919. Erinnerungen aus der Kriegs- und Nachkriegszeit. 
By Gustav Renscu. Basel: Bader, 1937. Pp. 147. 

Mein Geheimdienst im Weltkrieg und andere Kurzgeschichten aus dem militérischen Er- 
leben als Soldat und Christ. By THeopor MiLier-Hormann. Giessen: Brunnen- 
Verlag, 1937. Pp. 191. Rm. 3. 
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Official history of the Great War. Transportation on the western front, 1914-1918. Com- 
piled by Covone, A. M. Hennixer. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1938. 
21s. 

With Allenby in the Holy Land. By Lowe.t Tuomas, with Kenneta Brown Co..ines. 
London: Cassell, 1938. 7s. 6d. 

History of the British war missions to the U.S.A. By Covong. W. G. Lyppon. Oxford: 
University Press, 1938. 10s. 6d. 

The enemy within. The inside story of German sabotage in America. By Captarn HENRY 
Lanpav. New York: Putnam, 1937. Pp. 323. $3.00. 


The “average American”’ has little or no recollection of, and no certain information 
about, the activities of German secret service agents in the United States during the 
years 1914-17. Until the publication of this book the story of German sabo in 
America had to be sought in the files of widely scattered newspapers, in the official and 
often secret archives of the American and other governments, and in the voluminous 
records of the Mixed Claims Commission. Captain Landau has had much experience in 
secret service work: during the Great War he was in charge of the military section of 
the British secret service in Holland, and since the war he has assisted the American 
claimants in their investigations in connection with the Black Tom and Kingsland cases. 
He is the author of two other works dealing with espionage, All’s fair and Secrets of the 
White Lady. His new book is divided into two parts. Part I is devoted to a general and 
necessarily rather disconnected account of the activities of the many secret agents who 
operated in North America under the supervision and direction of the German embassy 
and other German government representatives in the attempt to stop the flow of muni- 
tions and supplies to the Allies. Part II is concerned chiefly with the long and tedious 
fight which the American claimants have put up before the Mixed Claims Commission 
during the last fifteen years to prove the guilt of the German government in the two 
most spectacular acts of sabotage in history, the explosion of hundreds of tons of high 
explosives stored on Black Tom Island in New York harbor, and the destruction by 
fire of the great Canadian munitions plant near Kingsland, New Jersey. ‘““The story of 
these cases, probably the most intricate and bitterly contested ones ever argued before 
an international court of law,” we are told, “‘has never been told before.”’ Captain Lan- 
dau, however, is more concerned with the story of the search for evidence than with the 
actual arguments before the court. The present reviewer found most interesting the 
chapter dealing with the secrets of “40 O.B.,”’ as the British cryptographic service was 
known, for here will be found the story of how the British succeeded in decoding a sur- 
prisingly large proportion of German cables and wireless messages, among them the tele- 
gram from Chile which led to the defeat of the German fleet off the Falkland Isles, and 
the famous Zimmermann telegram to Mexico. Equally interesting is the account of the 
various methods used by the British to keep the Germans from suspecting that their 
codes were actually in the hands of their enemy. 

The Black Tom and Kingsland cases had not been definitely settled by the Mixed 
Claims Commission when this book was written, and the author points out that “‘it is 
one thing to feel convinced that Germany is guilty ... ., it is another thing to prove 
it in an international court of law, which almost inevitably is inclined to believe the 
word of a government as against that of individual witnesses.’’ He concludes that “in 
no large country other than the United States could Germany have carried out the whole- 
sale sabotage campaign which she conducted here during the neutrality period,’’ and 
he points out that such a state of affairs was due to the lack of a counterespionage serv- 
ice in the United States. I’ad the United States had such a service between 1914 and 
1917, German sabotage agents would not have been able to cause damage amounting to 
nearly $150,000,000 in this country during the Great War. The book has a chronological 
table showing the activities of saboteurs from 1914 to April 6, 1917. 


Ross H. McLean 
Der Krieg zur See 1914-1918. Der Krieg in der Nordsee. Vol. V1, Von Juni 1916 bis 
Friihjahr 1917. Compiled by Watter Guapiscn. Berlin: Mittler, 1937. Pp. 352. 
Rm. 8.40. 
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Brest-Litowsk. Beginn und Folgen des bolschewistischen Weltbetrugs. By Turopor 
Kroécer. Berlin: Ullstein, 1937. Pp. 322. Rm. 8. 

Alla difesa d'Italia in guerra e a Versailles. By S. Crisp1. Milan: Mondadori, 1937. 
L. 30. 

La question de l Adriatique (1914-1918). Recueil de documents. Edited by Paut-Henry 
Micnex. (“Publications de la société de l'histoire de la guerre,’ 3d ser.) Paris: 
Costes, 1938. Pp. 296. 
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Osterreich im Prisma der Idee. By Leorotp ANDRIAN. Graz: Schmidt-Dengler, 1937. 

Geschichte Osterreichs. By Hermann Gstev. Innsbruck: Wagner, 1937. Pp. 383. S. 
15. 

Aufruhr gegen Habsburg. Revolution in 3 Jahrhunderten. By Orumar Krarnz. Leipzig: 
Heling, 1987. Pp. 400. Rm. 6.40. 

Osterreich, Erbe und Sendung im deutschen Raum. Edited by Joser Napier and Hew- 
RICH VON SrBIK. Salzburg: Pustet, 1937. 

Osterreichs deutsche Leistung. Eine Kulturgeschichte des siidostdeutschen Lebensraumes. 
By Erwin Stranik. Leipzig: Luser, 1937. Pp. 474. Rm. 7.20. 

Kurze Geschichte der Banater Militérgrenze 1764-1872. By Ferrx (“Banater 
Biicherei,’”’ No. 58.) Vrsac: J. E. Kirchner, 1987. Pp. 8. Dinar 10. 

Kaiser Franz, der letzte rimisch-deutsche Kaiser. By Vixtor Brau. Leipzig: Giinther, 
1987. Pp. 411. 

Franz von Osterreich. Der Kaiser des “Gott erhalte.’ By Waurer Tritscn. Leipzig: 
Kittls Nachfolger, 1987. Pp. 529. Rm. 6. 

Lorenz Peintner, Schiitzenmajor der Tannheimer und Lechtaler Bauern in den Kriegs- 
jahren 1796 bis 1809. Erinnerungen aus Alt-Tirol. By Joser M. Merzuer. (‘Kleine 
Beitriige zur tirolischen Heimatkunde,”’ No. 1.) Innsbruck: Vereins-Buchhandlung, 
1937. Pp. 40. 

Kérntens hundertjihriger Grenzlandkampf. By Viktor Mivrscuinsky. Vienna: Engel, 
1937. Pp. 191. 

Vienna. The image of a culture in decline. By Evwarp CranxsHaw. London: Mac- 
millan, 1938. 8s. 6d. 

Post-War German-Austrian relations. The Anschluss movement, 1918-1936. By M. Mar- 
GARET Bat, Wellesley College. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1937. Pp. 304. $4.00. 


How even the most admirable industry and detachment of view may produce a 
somewhat blurred picture of a complex issue is well illustrated by the present work. 
Concerning herself with events rather than with interests and ideas, Miss Ball has been 
carried away by a predilection for the “‘news’’: this news, though picked from the most 
various corners, ranging from the New York Times to the Vorarlberger Tagblatt, as if 
diversity of sources would in itself mirror “the truth,”’ is nevertheless presented with a 
serious absence of historical perspective. Thus, from the chapter on “Historical bases 
of the movement’’ have been omitted such figures as Friedrich Naumann of Mittel- 
europa fame and such age-old discussions of Austro-German relations as the concepts of 
Gross- and Kleindeutsch would suggest. A strong taste for contemporary state docu- 
ments and newspapers, speeches and resolutions of all manner of societies, lead the au- 
thor to overlook materials of greater significance contained, for instance, in the always 
well-informed writings of Gustav Stolper or in Stressemann’s Vermdchtnis. The hints 
which these convey from behind the scenes of the 1920’s would have helped to delineate 
and accentuate the array of forces, both among foreign powers and within Austria and 
Germany, including the antagonisms between Austrian-Catholic and dynastic groups 
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and the Pan-Germans in both countries. Thus, though Hitler is the true heir of the 

latter groups, his pronouncement on the necessity of Austro-German union, called for 

by the common blood (in Mein Kampf), is not to be found here. Without such back- 
ground or guiding purpose, the book remains an extremely useful calendar of Austro- 

German post-war relations, in which item ranks with item under nearly equal emphasis. 

A few errors have oa in—several of the Berlin papers mentioned on page 134 are 

iven a wrong party affiliation, for instance—but these do not impair the work's value. 

Written January 15, 1938.—Eb.] 

ALFRED VaGTs 

Buda és Pest grafikus dbrdzoldsia a visszafogalds kordban. 1683-1718 [Pictorial repre- 
sentation of the cities of Buda and Pest in the epoch of the reconquest]. (“‘A févarosi 
Nyilvanos Kényvtér. Budapesti Gyiijteményéned bibliogragiai munkalatai,” No. 
4.) Budapest: Srékesfév. hazinyomdaja, 1937. Pp. 85. Pengé 2.50. 

Die Judenfrage in Ungarn. Jiidische Assimilation und antisemitische Bewegung im 19. 
und 20. Jahrhundert. By Kuaus Scuickert. (“Die Juden im Leben der Vilker,”’ 
No. 1.) Essen: Essener Verlag Anstalt, 1937. Pp. 201. Rm. 4. 

The Hungarian minorities in the succession states. By Sir Ropert Gower. London: 
Richards, 1937. Pp. 121. 2s. 6d. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Geschichte dev bihmischen Provinz der Gesellschaft Jesu. By Avois Krogss. (“Quellen 
und Forschungen zur Geschichte Osterreichs und der angrenzenden Gebiete,”’ No. 
14.) Vienna: Mayer, 1937. 

Anton Krombholz, 1790-1869. Ein deutscher Priester und Schulorganisator aus Béhmen. 
By ALrrep Grunb.. (‘‘Sudetendeutsches historisches Archiv,” Vol. III.) Reichen- 
berg: Kruas, 1937. Pp. 98. 

Masaryk of Czechoslovakia. A life of Tomas G. Masaryk, first president of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic. By Donaup A. Lowrie, with an introduction by Bastin MaTHEws. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. 222. $1.50. 

A thoroughly revised edition of an earlier book, bringing it up to Masaryk’s death. 


FRANCE 


Frankreich und der Rassengedanke. Eine politische Kernfrage Europas. By Ewa.p K. B. 
Mancoip. Munich: Lehmann, 1937. Pp. 152. Rm. 3.60. 

Une vie des notables auvergnats au cours de trois siécles d'histoire: Les Dupuy de la Gran- 
drive. Leurs papeteries de la Grandrive et Barot. Leur parent: I’ Intendant du Canada 
Cl. T. Dupuy. By Louts Arcuer. Paris: Saffroy, 1937. Pp. 157. Fr. 25. 

Histoire du cimetiére du Pére La Chaise. By N. Paut-ALBERT. Paris: Nouvelle Revue 
francaise, 1937. Fr. 21. 

Inventaire général des archives de la ville de Colmar. Compiled by L. S1rrter. Paris: 
Hartmann, 1937. Pp. 120. Fr. 20. 

The massacre of Saint Bartholomew. By Syivia Lennie EnGianp. London: Long, 
1938. 12s. 6d. 

Henry of Navarre. By QuENtTIN Hurst. New York: Appleton-Century, 1938. Pp. $19. 
$3.50. 

Scénes et tableaux du régne de Louis XIV. By Serce Barravtt. Paris: Gaultier- 

Languereau, 1938. Pp. 256. Fr. 15. 
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L’ espionage naval au XVIII¢ siécle. By Francis P. Renaut Vol. 
III, Le traitre de ! Amirauté. Vol. IV, Un dossier de faux (affaire Montagu Foz). 
Paris: Editions du Graouli, 1937. Pp. 180+120. Fr. 16; 40. 

Lettres de Louis XV a Vinfant Ferdinand de Parme. Paris: Grasset, 1938. Fr. 25. 

De Vinfluence du thédtre frangais dans le monde. Le comédien Aufresne (Jean Rival), 
1728-1804. By Utysse Kunz-Ausert. Geneva: Jullien, 1937. Pp. 155. Fr. 4. 
Les sociétés royales d’agriculture au XVIII¢ sidcle (1757-1793). By Emme Justin. 

Saint Lé: Justin, 1937. Pp. 372. Fr. 35. 

Prince of the blood. By Evarts Seetye Scupper. London: Collins, 1987. Pp. 320. 
15s. 

A biography of Philippe Egalité. 

A giant in chains. Prelude to revolution (France, 1775-1791). By Marjorie Bowen. 
London: Hutchinson, 1938. 8s. 6d. 

A novel based on the career of Mirabeau. 

Cinquiéme table générale de la “Révolution frangaise.”” Années 1911-1934. Paris: Maison 
du Livre frangais, 1938. Pp. 84. Fr. 25. 

Cumulative index for volumes LX-LXXXVII. 


L’ émigration révolutionnaire dans le Haut-Rhin, 1789-1800. By F. ScHaEDELIN. Paris: 
Hartmann, 1937. Pp. 450. Fr. 20. 

Lyon n'est plus. By E. Herriot. Vol. II, Jacobins et modérés. Paris: Hachette, 1937. 
Fr. 20. 

Marat. By Gaston Martin. Paris: Rieder, 1937. Pp. 260. Fr. 15. 

Charlotte Corday. Geschichte eines Attentates. By Fritz Reck-MaLLeczEwEN. Berlin: 
Schiitzen-Verlag, 1937. Pp. 324. Rm. 5.80. 

Robespierre, the incorruptible. By Frrepricn Sirpurc. New York: McBride, 1938- 
$3.00. 

Les Thermidoriens. By Grorcres Leresvre. (“Collection Armand Colin,’’ Section 
d’ histoire et sciences économiques, No. 196.) Paris: Colin, 1987. Pp. 220. Fr. 15- 


Albert Mathiez’ La Révolutjon francaise (3 vols.; Paris, 1923-26) came only to the 
overthrow of Robespierre on 9 Thermidor. He also wrote a volume entitled La réaction 
thermidorienne (Paris, 1929; reviewed Journal, II [1930], 183-35), but in two ways that 
volume was not a continuation of La Révolution frangaise: its format was different, and 
it consisted of detailed studies of certain aspects of the period under discussion, entirely 
omitting foreign affairs. Although in the English eed once (1931) it is treated as if it 
were a continuation of the larger work (1928), Mathiez himself did not intend it as such; 
and the present volume is to be regarded as volume IV of Mathiez’ work. M. Lefebvre is 
Mathiez’ logical continuator, having succeeded him as president of the Société des 
Etudes Robespierristes, as editor of the Rerue historique de la Révolution francaise, and, 
more recently, as professor at the Sorbonne, eye up the work not only of 
Mathiez but also of Sagnac. Lefebvre brings to his task a store of knowledge the equal 
of Mathiez’ and a judgment which is better balanced; at the same time his political 
views and philosophy of history make him sympathetic to Mathiez’ gen theses. 

In judgment of the Thermidorian reaction, however, most historians are so nearly 
agreed that Lefebvre’s avowed Robespierrism makes small difference. Few would care 
to quarrel with his portrayal of the period from July, 1794, to October, 1795, as one of 
almost unrelieved debasement of revolutionary character, ideals, and attainments. 
Amost, but not quite. For one of the principal contributions of Lefebvre is to be found 
in his last chapter, ““L’ceuvre des Thermidoriens’’ (pp. 197-214). Some of the work of 
the Thermidorians, like that in education, he applauds. Otherwise the picture is a de- 
pressing one of white terror (which did not have even the excuse of the red terror, that 
the country was in danger); of deliberate speculation in food and other necessities of life 
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by inflationary legislation; of armed gangs of jeunesse dorée with an organization, per- 
sonnel, and purpose that strongly suggest brownshirts or blackshirts; of deliberate 
neglect, mismanagement, and treason in military affairs; and of a foreign policy that 
was characterized by shortsightedness and partisan motives. The very care with which 
M. Lefebvre has traced the unbeautiful history of the jeunesse dorée, the rise in the cost 
of living that resulted from the repeal of revolutionary legislation on prices, and the 
terroristic activity of the anti-terrorists is to be counted as another of the book’s chief 
merits. Still another is his account of the insurrection of 13 Vendémiaire; Lefebvre, who 
is the author of the excellent volume Napoléon (Paris, 1935) in “Peuples et civilisa- 
tions’’ indicates that the heroic part usually assigned to Bonaparte and his “whiff of 
grapeshot”’ on that occasion is legend (pp. 188-89). The book contains several other 
unlabored but significant touches like that. Altogether it fully deserves its place along- 
side Mathiez’ three earlier volumes. 
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Octave Monon. Paris: Plon, 1937. Pp. 313. 

In recent og especially since the publication of her Mémoires, of her correspond- 
ence with Hiller, George Herwegh, De Vigny, and Liszt, and the publication of New- 
man’s life of Liszt, the figure of the noble lady who was the author of Histoire de la 
Révolution de 48 and Histoire des commencements de la République des Pays-Bas has 
stood out much more clearly. For a long time her passionate affair with Liszt has been 
well known, usually to her disadvantage; but her essential importance has been missed 
in part apparently because of her use of the pseudonym Daniel Stern. The present ex- 
cellent volume unites scattered information, adds new facts, and gives the complete pic- 
ture, showing the cosmopolitan descendant of a noble French family, very much of the 
ancien régime, and of the Bethmanns of Frankfort, who is at the very center of the lib- 
eral movement and whose salon was the meeting place of its leaders as well as of many 


others. To her home came, for example, Jules Grévy, Carnot, Lamartine, Emerson, M. 
and Mme Girardin, Dupont-White, Littré, Ledru-Rollin, and Renan. There, letters 
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from Mazzini and Kossuth were read and discussed. Although hers was essentially a 
political salon, a refuge for the opposition, other matters were not forgotten. “On se 
repose de la politique en parlant peinture et musique.’ An interest in the latter does 
not seem out of place in the mother of Cosima von Biilow, who was later Cosima 
Wagner. Monod’s book ecsrcind  mag of unusual ability and background who doubt- 
less influenced those who were ing nineteenth-century history in Europe. 


G. MELLoR 


Electoral procedure under Louis Philippe. By Suerman KENT, assistant professor of 
history in Yale University. (‘Yale historical publications,” Studies, X.) New Ha- 
ven: Yale University Press, 1987. Pp. 264. $2.50. 


Professor Kent has added another to the small number of substantial works in Eng- 
lish on French history since Napoleon, and in addition he has provided the only thor- 
ough study of any period in the evolution of the modern French electoral system. He 
begins with a discussion of the genesis and meaning of the electoral laws of 1831, ““whose 
workings explain better than anything else the political background of the Revolution 
of 1848.’ This involves a valuable study of the whole system of taxation, which leads 
to the conclusion that in the chamber of deputies in the July Monarchy—an assembly 
representing only about two hundred thousand Frenchmen—‘‘the landed class out- 
numbered the urban in a ratio of about eight to one.” Hence the term “bourgeois,”’ as 
often applied to the regime of 1830, is a something of a misnomer. The workings of the 
electoral system are next analyzed: as in other periods in modern France, the govern- 
ment, by using the administrative bureaucracy as electoral agents, went far to annul 
the democratic features of the constitution. Government agents controlled every step 
of the elections: “As things turned out the precautions taken against the dishonest 
citizen were extremely effective, but the lack of restraint upon the administrative 
officers permitted them limitless opportunity for dishonest practice.”’ In the face of this 
official manipulation of elections, part of the opposition gradually succeeded in building 
up its own electoral machine. “The government’s party relied on administrative func- 
tionaries to do its work, and for this it was well paid; the opposition had only itself on 
which to depend.” The units of the opposition performed “a dual service: to disclose, 
in as public a manner as possible, all known instances of electoral corruption,” and “to 
discover suitable candidates and drive opposition to their support.’’ The elaborate 
discussion of the procedure of the opposition includes valuable descriptions of the politi- 
cal parties and the press of the July Monarchy. The whole story of the electoral system 
of the period 1830 to 1848 follows closely the pattern of that of the Bourbon Restora- 
tion. 

In his discussion Dr. Kent confines himself primarily to electoral procedure; he plans 
a further study of the theories and programs of the political parties of the July Mon- 
archy. His work distils a mass of complicated material drawn from archives and news- 
papers, and is set forth in a style of unusual clarity and force. It seems to the reviewer 


a perfect monograph. 
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d’Amérique.”) Paris: Colin, 1938. Pp. 376. Fr. 40. 

French Indo-China. By Virnainta THompson, Pa.D. New York: Macmillan, 1937. 

Pp. 517. $5.00. 

French Indo-China furnishes one of the most fascinating laboratories in the world 
for the historian interested in the functioning of imperialistic forces, the sociologist de- 
sirous of contrasting the customs and manners of primitive groups as well as highly 
civilized races, the lawyer with a philosophic turn who speculates upon the efficacy of 
western law as applied to eastern countries, and, finally, the general student of distant 
areas, anxious to acquaint himself with a “progressive” nation’s victories and defeats 
in a “backward” region. The author keeps in mind throughout the six chapters of this 
book the words of Albert Sarraut that ‘Indo-China is, from all points of view, the most 
important, the most developed and the most prosperous of all our colonies.’” These 
chapters are concerned with Annamite civilization, the French administration of Indo- 
China, the economic services, the contacts between East and West, the peoples of Indian 
culture within the peninsula, and the “reaction to the French colonization of Indo- 
China.”’ The scholar wishing to find detailed data upon which to — any of the 
problems of Indo-China will find in Miss Thompson’s pages little for his investigations. 
Although she has visited the country, the heartbeats of the land are covered by too 
close attachment to official and semiofficial sources. In one paragraph, however (p. 492), 
the admission is made that the French suppression of the left-wing movement was 
brutal. And, on the final page, Miss Thompson finds it necessary to state frankly that 
“save in the economic sphere the balance sheet of French Indo-China up to now has 
registered on both sides more destructive than constructive change” (p. 494). This 
realistic statement is somewhat destroyed by a preceding metaphysical comment that 
“French colonization is beyond good and evil.” 

The book will serve as an excellent Baedeker for the tourist about to see for himself 
one of the most colorful civilizations in Asia, but it suffers from its lack of critical inter- 
pretation of French achievements and failures and is weakened also by a bibliography 
which does not clearly distinguish between primary and secondary sources. These two 
defects can be remedied without difficulty in another edition of a book which has been 
edited carefully and indexed adequately under the supervision of the American Coun- 
cil, Institute of Pacific Relations. 
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Institut, 1937. Rm. 19.50. 

Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte der Neuzeit. By Hans Ericu Fetne. Tiibingen: Mohr, 
1937. Pp. 124. Rm. 3.60. 

Die Stadt an der Diissel. By Hans MULuer-Scuiisser. Diisseldorf: Droste Verlag, 
1937. Pp. 319. Rm. 4.80. 

Inventar des bischiflichen Didzesanarchivs in Miinster. Compiled by Hetnricn Bérst- 
1nG. (“Inventare der nichtstaatlichen Archive der Provinz Westfalen,”’ Vol. III.) 
Miinster: Aschendorff, 1937. Pp. 524. Rm. 8. 

Chronik der Stadt Osnabriick. By Lupwic Horrmeyer. 2 vols. Osnabriick: Meinders 
& Elstermann, 1935. Pp. 468+233. Rm. 11.50. 

Die Hofbesitzer in den Dérfern des Landes Ruppin, 1491 bis 1700. By JoHaNNES 
Scuuttze. Neuruppin: Stein, 1937. Pp. 79. Rm. 3.60. 


Ulrich von Hutten and the German Reformation. By Haso Hoiporn. Translated by 
Rotanp H. Bartnton. (“Yale historical publications,’’ Studies, Vol. XI.) New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1937. Pp. 214. $3.00. 


When David Frederick Strauss in 1858 published his Urich von Hutten, there existed 
no adequate collection of Hutten’s works. From 1859 to 1861 Bécking’s Ulrichi Hutteni 
opera appeared, and Strauss then undertook a revision of his study, published in 1871 
and reissued by O. Clemen in 1914 and 1927. This vivid presentation with its man 
side lights on the historical background remained the standard work on Hutten, - 
though it tended a little toward a patriotic and romantic eulogy. Strauss’s shortcoming 
was more than corrected by Paul Kalkhoff, who in 1920, in connection with the four- 
hundredth anniversary of the Reformation, published Ulrich von Hutten und die Reforma- 
tion. From a hero, Hutten was degraded toa villain, of very slight significance, and not 
worthy of any further bio re attention. It was soon evident that this sharp judg- 
ment would not go unchallenged. Kaegi, Walser, and Holborn entered the fray and set 
to work to rectify the picture; but Kalkhoff deserves credit for the impetus he has given 
to new and better-balanced studies on Hutten. The outstanding result of this con- 
troversy was Hajo Holborn’s excellent book Ulrich von Hutten (Leipzig, 1929), which 
was favorably reviewed in the Historische Zeitschrift and in the English historical review. 
What the Yale University Press now presents is not merely a translation but a revision 
with numerous additions by the author and the translator working together. 

In place of the original introduction, with its engaging philosophical and biblio- 
graphical comments, there is substituted a section dealing, in a more or less general way, 
with the historical background—good enough indeed, but the English reader has never- 
theless suffered a loss. On the other hand, many significant and suggestive passages 
—in all, over fifteen pages—have been inserted in the body of the work which deal es- 
pecially with Hutten’s relations to Erasmus and Luther, but contain, in addition, some 
striking passages on Albert of Mainz and Sickingen. The English edition has here gained 
over the German. The translation is excellently and accurately done, without any 
slavish adherence to the original wording. But there are a few disturbing renderings, for 
“der unbezwungene Rhein” is hardly “the impregnable Rhine”’ (p. 43), and “Huttens 
Wille ist auf wenige Punkte gesammelt”’ is none too accurately reproduced in “Hutten’s 
was a one-track mind’”’ (p. 81). The Yale University Press has done itself proud in a 
fine edition with six exquisite full-page illustrations. 

Joun C. ANDRESSOHN 


David Joris, Wiedertéufer und Kimpfer fiir Toleranz im 16. Jahrhundert. By Rotanp H. 
Banton, Yale University. (“Archiv fiir Reformationsgeschichte,”’ Vol. VI.) Leip- 
zig: Heinsius, 1937. Pp. 229. Rm. 9. 


David Joris was one of the most original, picturesque, and puzzling of the early 
Anabaptist leaders. His career was a series of unexpected metamorphoses. From a 
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painter of merit in Delft (a very creditable specimen of his work remains in 
ingstoke Hall, Hampshire) he changed to a self-proclaimed Messiah of the “third 
age” (“Christus-David”’); from a militant protestant against Mariolatry who got his 
tongue bored in punishment, he became a nonresistant mystic, fantastically inter- 
reting the Bible by the cryptic “Key of David”’ (i.e., the inward eternal Word) which 
ied him to condone marriage, if without libido, and to incur, though apparently unjust- 
ly, accusations of countenancing bigamy. A fugitive heresiarch, whose own mother was 
executed for shielding him, he escaped persecution by an adroit exit from Delft to Basel 
under the disguise of a rich and respectable Meinheer, for which his large and handsome 
physique well fitted him; and in Basel he lived opulently on the offerings of his devotees 
in the Netherlands until his death in 1556. From the revolutionary doctrines of the 
Miinster Anabaptists he passed, through the influence of Sebastian Franck and the 
Theologia Germanica, to a mystic spirituality which regarded even infant baptism, 
attendance on Roman Catholic worship, and the doctrine of the Trinity, as indifferent 
and therefore tolerable things! From violent fury against monkery and popery in 1582, 
rl had become, by 1553, a petitioner to the Genevan council for leniency toward 
rvetus! 

Doubtless this latter position, stimulated by Joris’ intercourse with Castellio in 
Basel, commended him to the close attention of Professor Bainton, who is now finishing 
a work on Servetus, Castellio, Joris, and Bernardino Ochino. The work under review 
was translated into German but will doubtless, with some revision, be the third portion 
of the completed work in English. Like the others, it is exceedingly readable, compre- 
hensive, and scholarly, and for a long time to come will be definitive. Thorough use of 
Archives in Holland and Basel has enabled Mr. Bainton to intercalate details of Joris’ 
life which Nippold’s treatment lacked. We are also given satisfying summaries of the 
Wonderboek of 1542 and the pamphlets of the Basel period, while those of the Delft 
period (1534-44) are analyzed with acumen in order rightly to interpret Joris’ pas- 
sivist chiliasm, as opposed to the revolutionary violence of the Batenburg wing of the 
Anabaptists (p. 36), the accusations of pornography and eroticism (pp. 26, 47), the 
quietistic mysticism of ““Meinheer Johann van Brugge,” and his theories and arguments 
for religious tolerance (p. 74). An exhaustive bibliography and an appendix of transla- 
— — the Jorislade of the University of Basel library render the book still more 
valuable. 
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Vol. III. Cologne: Josef Héfer, 1936. 
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recht in Geschichte und Gegenwart.” Ser. 2, Vol. I.) Essen: Essener Verlags-An- 
stalt, 1937. Pp. 296. Rm. 6.50. 
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Pp. 79. Rm. 2.40. 
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einen anderen Beruf ergriffen haben. By Jonannes Hoser. Leipzig: Zentralstelle 
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Friedrich II., Kénig von Preussen. Die Randbemeriungen Friedrichs des Grossen. Edited 
by Borcuarpt. (“Bilder aus dem deutschen Leben.’’) Potsdam: Athe- 
naion, 1937. Pp. 127. Rm. 2.90. 

Barockkirchen in Altbayern und Schwaben. By G. Bartuen and W. Hea. Berlin: 
Deutscher Kunstverlag, 1938. Rm. 12. 

Judas Kampf und Niederlage in Deutschland. 150 Jahre Judenfrage. By er GraF 
zu Reventiow. Berlin: “Zeitgeschichte’’ Verlag, 1937. Pp. 398. Rm. 19.50. 

Ein Mann mit Gott. Das Lebenswerk Johannes Friedrich Oberlins. By WiLHELM ScuEv- 
ERMANN. Berlin: Rowohlt, 1937. Pp. 265. Rm. 4.80. 

Dorothea von Schlizer. Ein deutsches Frauenleben um die Jahrhundertwende 1770-1825. 
By Leopoip von Gottingen: Deuerlich’sche Buchhandlung, 1937. Pp. 
339. Rm. 5.80. 

Social ideals in German literature, 1770-1830. By Lupwia W. Kaun. New York: 
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Oldenburg unter Herzog Peter Friedrich Ludwig von 1785-1811. By Abert C. Scuwart- 
ina. (“Oldenburger Forschungen, ’’No. 2.) Oldenburg: Gerhard Stalling, 1936. 


Pp. 70. 


Dr. Schwarting’s monograph deals largely with the foreign policy of Duke Peter of 
Oldenburg as he struggled to preserve his land and his rights in an age when so many 
German princes lost theirs. At first the duke’s struggle was of interest only to Olden- 
burg and the neighboring states; but after 1806 it took on an European significance, 
when the duke’s chief adversary became Napoleon, his chief protector, Alexander of 
Russia, and the fate of the duke a subject of discussion between the two. It is to this 
latter phase of the duke’s diplomacy, covering the years 1806-11, that Mr.Schwarting 
quite properly devotes over half his monograph. In these pages, Alexander appears as 
a faithful, steady supporter of the duke; the duke emerges as an independent prince 
who stood up to Napoleon, protested against his every encroachment, and sometimes 
violated his wishes; while Napoleon is shown to have tolerated the duke as long as the 
friendship of Alexander seemed worth having, and then to have swept the duke aside 
and to have annexed the duchy, when Alexander's friendship appeared worthless. For 
the main outline of the story of the duke’s diplomacy and for some of the detail, Mr. 
Schwarting has relied on secondary accounts. But at every point he has supplemented 
these by a re-examination of the printed sources, and by an extended investigation of 
the manuscript material in the Oldenburg, Osnabriick, Liibeck, Danish, and Paris 
archives. As a result of this investigation, he has been able to add to the older version a 
large mass of little facts. These facts do not alter the story in any essential feature, but 
they add body and content and interest. They have, furthermore, been deftly woven 
into a smoothly written narrative, fascinating to those who are interested in Oldenburg, 
or in the duel between Napoleon and Alexander. 

Haron T. Parker 


Kénigin Luise von Preussen in der Zeit der Napoleonischen Kriege. By Tessa Kuatr. 
Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1937. Pp. 214. Rm. 9.50. 


Der Kampf um Bayern, 1805. By Hans Karu von Zweat. Vol. I, Der Abschluss der 
bayerisch-franzisischen Allianz. (‘Miinchener historische Abhandlungen,”’ Ser. I, 
Allgemeine und politische Geschichte. Edited by H. GUnter, A. O. Mayen, and K. A. 
von MUtuer.) Munich: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1937. Pp. 247. 
Rm. 9.89. 


For over a century Bavarians have considered the decision made by their govern- 
ment in the crisis of 1805 of momentous importance. When war between France and 
the Third Coalition was assured, Napoleon decided on military grounds to wage the 
campaign in southern Germany instead of in Italy. This decision forced on Bavaria the 
problem of choosing between co-operation with Austria, a power in a position to over- 
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run Bavaria immediately, and Napoleon, who, on the basis of past performance, was 
likely to be the final victor. Bavaria could not hope to be neutral. After some delay 
the government decided to co-operate with Napoleon and was in due time rewarded 
by further gifts of territory and elevation to the rank of a kingdom. Until after the 
Great War the documentary foundation for this bit of history consisted of such mate- 
rials as the dispatches of Otto, the French representative at Munich, and the memoirs 
of Montgelas, the famous Bavarian minister of the Napoleonic period. These sources 
tended to give Montgelas the credit for the decision and its consequences. 

In Der Kampf um Bayern 1805 Herr von Zwehl has attempted, on the basis of new 
material made available by the opening of governmental and private archives, to make 
a detailed study of both the events of 1805 and the actors responsible for them. The 
elector emerges as an enlightened, patriotic, and vigorous prince; Montgelas is disclosed 
as a weak and hesitant adviser; and Gravenreuth, the Bavarian minister to Austria, 
appears as the able and heroic figure of the crisis. This study has many admirable fea- 
tures, for the author has constructed a full, well-illustrated narrative of the earlier 
stages of the crisis. The reviewer doubts, however, whether the work will be the defini- 
tive study of the subject. It centers the attention of the reader entirely too much on a 
few minor events and actors of the great drama and is a patriotic defense of the decision 
of Bavaria more than a history of the crisis of 1805. Nor is it certain that the author 
has es definitive portraits of Maximilian IV, Joseph, Montgelas, and Graven- 
reuth. 
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The autobiography of the son of a charcoal-burner who became a university pro- 
fessor, a friend of Goethe, and a leading Pietist. 
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(“Historische Studien,”’ No. $25.) Berlin: Ebering, 1937. Pp. 193. Rm. 8. 

Dortmund im deutschen Einigungskampf von 1848-49. By P. H. Mertes. (“Veréffent- 
lichungen des Westfalen-Niederrheinischen Instituts fur Zeitungsforschung zu 
Dortmund,”’ No. 3.) Dortmund: Thomas, 1937. Pp. 135. Rm. 4. 

Wilhelm Heinrich Riehls ‘Wissenschaft vom Volke’’ unter besonderer Heranziehung seiner 
Darstellung des saarpfilzischen Volkstums. By Kiara Trenz. Berlin: Junker & 
Diinnhaupt, 1987. Pp. 108. Rm. 4.50. 

Dr. Francis Kruse, kiniglich preussischer Regierungsprasident. Ein Lebensbild. By 
Ericn Horrmann. Leipzig: Poeschel & Trepte, 1987. Pp. 218. Rm. 4.80. 
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Elisabeth von Staegemann. Lebensbild einer deutschen Frau. By MARGARETE VON OL- 
rers. Leipzig: Koehler & Amelang, 1937. Pp. 246. Rm. 4.80. 

Politische und weltanschauliche Strémungen auf den Versammlungen deutscher Natur- 
forscher und Arzte von 1848-1871. By Ertxa Zevennuizen. (“Abhandlungen zur 
Geschichte der Medizin und Naturwissenschaften,”’ No. 24.) Berlin: Ebering, 1937. 
Pp. 53. Rm. 3. 

Verfassung und Verwaltung von Elsass-Lothringen 1871-1918. Edited by Grora Wot- 
rrAM. (‘Das Reichsland Elsass-Lothringen 1871-1918,"’ Vol. II.) Berlin: Verlag 
fiir Sozialpolitik, Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1987. Pp. 528. Rm. 22.50. 

Graf Ferdinand von Zeppelin. Ein Leben fiir das Vaterland. By Paut ScueuR.en. 
(‘“‘Héhenweg-Biicherei.’’) Stuttgart: Quell-Verlag, 1987. Pp. 109. Rm. 1. 

Deutsche Maler der Gegenwart. Die Entwicklung der deutschen Malerei seit 1900. By B. 
Kro.u. Berlin: Rembrandt-Verlag, 1937. Rm. 7.80. 

General von Seeckt. Lebensbild eines deutschen Soldaten. By EpGar von Scumipt-Pavti. 
Berlin: Hobbing, 1937. Pp. 204. Rm. 4.80. 

The economics of inflation. By CONSTANTINO BRESCIANI-TURRONI. Foreword by LionEL 
Rossins. Translated by Mituicent E. Sayers. London: Allen & Unwin, 1938. 
Pp. 464. 25s. 

The history of the post-war inflation in Germany. 


Germany since 1918. By Freperick L. Scuuman, professor of political science, Wil- 
liams College. (“Berkshire studies in European history.’””) New York: Holt, 1937. 
Pp. 128. $1.00. 


The courage required to undertake any summary of contemporary history is more 
than doubled in the case of post-war Germany, where partisan passions reached their 
highest pitch, and where the tangle of social, political, and economic interests and ideas 
was peculiarly complex and the historical “‘material’’ plentiful withal. In facing this 
task, Professor Schuman has solved the first difficulty by deliberately choosing his 
point of view, declaring himself ‘frankly committed to the faith of democracy,” and, 
as a liberal, deploring the destruction of representative institutions and political free- 
dom. From this chosen and confessed standpoint, the story of Germany in the past two 
decades becomes the tragedy of a vanquished liberalism. The second problem, that of 
dealing with the jungle-like confusion of group-motives during this period of struggle, 
the author has met by confining himself to a purely “political’’ sketch of the main 
events. Within these limits, he has written a sane and balanced summary, simple enough 
to meet the requirements of college students, and not lacking in animation. With its 
main outlines the reviewer is in agreement, although regretting the one-sidedness that 
is imposed by a plan which excludes at least two of the most fateful elements in Ger- 
many, the army and the bureaucracy, both supposedly “‘outside’’ politics, and which 
also eliminates discussion of vital economic issues, like the reparations question; these 
missing factors would go far to explain the defeat of Social Democracyp, As one would 
expect from his excellent work on the Nazi dictatorship, Mr. Schuman’’s second part, 
dealing with the rise of Hitler and his movement, is the better half and’may be recom- 
mended as a useful résumé. The effort to telescope pre-war history into a few pages in 
the earlier part is not always so successful; there are some mistakes of emphasis—the 
imperialism of the middle classes, for instance, by far outbids that of the Junkers— and 
some errors, mostly minor, in dates and names. Small though it is, the work has a useful 
bibliography and an index. 

ALFRED VaGTs 


GREAT BRITAIN 


A history of England and the British Empire. By WauteR Puevps Haut and Ropert 
GREENHALGH ALBION. Boston: Ginn, 1938. Pp. 989. $4.60. 
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A history of England. By W. Freeman Garin. Pu.D., professor of history, School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse University. (“Prentice-Hall history series,”’ 
edited by Cart Witrxe.) New York: Prentice-Hall, 1938. Pp. xvi+843. $4.25. 


Out of the welter of information available upon his subject Professor Galpin has 
skilfully marshaled the facts essential to a clear understanding of the basic movements 
of English history. Since the work is designed as a textbook for American colleges, much 
dynastic, military, and political material has been excluded. Where controversial inter- 
pretations exist, the conclusions of the disagreeing scholars are given fairly without at- 
tempting to present any detailed accounts of their various arguments. In spite of such 
rigorous exclusions, a short political history is produced which is in keeping with the 
traditions of conservative textbook-writers. By limiting political history to half of his 
space, Mr. Galpin leaves room for Kulturgeschichte, broadening the picture by describ- 
ing life among the people as well as among the leaders. For example, instead of devoting 

of his attention to classics, he gives some notice to other books, if popular. About 8 
per cent of the space is on the pre-Norman period; 22 per cent, on the rest of the middle 
ages; 23 per cent, on the Tudors and Stuarts; 13 per cent, on the Hanoverians to 1815; 
and 31 per cent, on the years since Napoleon. The book is strictly up to date, including 
such topics as the abdication of Edward VIII, Neville Chamberlain as prime minister, 
and the beginning of the present Sino-Japanese war. Some readers will probably feel 
that certain topics have been touched too lightly, such as Roman Britain, the crusades, 
penetration of Arabian learning, and Erasmus. Sometimes, as in chapter ix, the clear- 
ness might be improved by the substitution of a chronological account for the several 
short topical discussions. These defects are largely incidental, and they should not blind 
one to the advantages of the book. It is not burdened with impertinent facts. It sticks 
close to reality, giving the viewpoints of the best scholars with impartiality. Noteworthy 
examples are the discussions on Magna Carta, mining in medieval England, and guild 
systems, and the serfs. In dealing with serfs, it mentions merchet as well as heriot, a 
point which some textbooks omit. It contains a select bibliography, genealogical tables 
of all the English kings, ten maps of charts, twenty photographs, and two cartoons from 


Punch 
R. L. 


A history of England. By Freperick Grorce Marcuam, professor of English history, 
Cornell University. New York: Macmillan, 1937. Pp. 975. $4.25. 


American and English methods of writing textbooks differ, even in standardized 
subjects. Not many years ago English history was taught in American colleges largely 
from characteristically English texts. In recent years a number of first-rate books have 
been written in the United States, possessing an impartiality, a balance, and (most 
important of all) a ready intelligibility to the sahenliy unsophisticated American stu- 
dent, which books written in England often lack. In contrast to English texts, such 
American texts customarily are less “‘political,”’ take sides less inevitably in the struggles 
of the past, make less of personalities, and are likely to convey less sense of the vividness 
and importance of the national life of England. They are more likely to put the em- 


phasis on t astory of institutions. 

In spit author’s English provenance, Professor Marcham’s volume is an 
excellent s f a modern American textbook history of England. Well propor- 
tioned, it a danger of making any age seem to be the most important period of 


all. With balant® and fairness it progresses from Julius Caesar to George VI. Institu- 
tional rather than political in its main emphasis, it interprets institutions broadly, and 
presents social, aesthetic, and literary, as well as constitutional, developments. In par- 
ticular, in Mr. Marcham’s spacious treatment of literature as a part of English life, 
there is a fulness and a freshness of appreciation which far beyond conventional 
tributes to Chaucer, Shakespeare, and the Lake poets. If the book has any general fault, 
it is the undervaluation of religion. The Beckets and the Lauds die rather obscurely, 
and for (or against) constitutional propriety. But martyrs for a constitutional cause, 
however worthy, seldom gain crowns; there are rather fewer crowns in Mr. Marcham’s 
book than in English history. An excellent feature, far too rarely found in such histories 
of England, is a long and illuminating description of the country, its geography and 
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resources, illustrated by readily comprehensible . The final test of a textbook is 
use, and this one passes all the preliminary tests wi . 
E. P. Cuase 


The king, the constitution, the Empire and foreign affairs. By A. BERRIEDALE Kerrn. 
Oxford: University Press, 1938. 8s. 6d. 

English revolts. By Bonamy Dosréz. London: Joseph, 1938. Pp. 202. 7s. 6d. 

Les crises de la morale et de la moralité dans l'histoire de la civilisation et de la littérature 
des pays Anglo-Saxons. By Paut Yvon. Paris: Boivin, 1937. Fr. 20. 

A history of English costume. By Ints Brooke. London: Methuen, 1938. Pp. 238. 
8s. 6d. 

The English chair. Its history and evolution. London: M. Harris, 1938. 8s. 6d. 

The English garden. By Ratrpu Dutton. London: Batsford, 1937. Pp. 122. 7s. 6d. 

A history of the English garden, with special reference to design. 

Sarum Close. A history of the life and education of the cathedral choristers for 700 years. 
By Dora H. Rosertson. London: Cape, 1938. 12s. 6d. 

Types of one-field parishes in the Midlands. By G. F. Emmison. London: Bell, 1938. 
1s. 

Early science in Oxford. By R. T. Guntuer. Vol. XI, Oxford colleges and their men of 
science. Oxford: The author, 1938. 30s. 

Henry VII. By Cuaries London: Barker, 1938. Pp. 272. 10s. 

Memorials of the Holles family, 1493-1656. By Grervase Houues. Edited by A. C. 
Woop. (“Publications of the Camden Society,”’ 3d Ser., Vol. LV.) London: Royal 
Historical Society, 1938. 

The Burtts. A Lincolnshire Quaker family, 1500-1900. Compiled by Mary Bowen 
Burtt. Hull: Burtt Bros., 1938. Pp. 200. 10s. 

A valiant bishop against a ruthless king. By Paut McCann. St. Louis: Herder Book 
Co., 1938. $2.50. 

The life of St. John Fisher. 

The sixteenth century mason. By Dovucuias Knoop and G. P. Jones. London: Quator 
Coronati Lodge, 27, 1938. 1s. 6d. 

The three voyages of Martin Frobisher. Edited by ViLnjaLMuR STEFANSSON and ELoIsE 
McCaskILu. 2 vols. London: Argonaut Press, 1938. 84s. 

England and the new learning. By L. E. Ex.tiott-Binns, D.D. London: Lutterworth 
Press, 1938. Pp. 110. 2s. 6d. 

De veritate. By Epwarp Lorp Hersert or Cuersury. Translated wj 
tion by Meyrick H. Carrs. London: Arrowsmith, 1938. 12s. 

Marlowe's death at Deptford. Wills of jurors at the inquest, with some 
Vine (“Testamentary papers,” Vol. II].) London: Mitch 
2s. 6d. 

In Shakespeare's Warwickshire and the unknown years. By Ottver Baker. London: 
Simpkin Marshall, 1938. 15s. 

Shakespeare rediscovered. By CLanA LonGwortH DE CHAMBRUN. New York: Scribner, 
1938. $3.00. 

A study with special reference to his relationship to the Catholic church. 

English political thought 1603-1660. By J. W. Auuen. Vol. I, 1603-1644. London: 

Methuen, 1938. Pp. 535. 21s. 


introduc- 
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ughes, 1938. 
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Seventeenth-century studies presented to Sir Herbert Grierson. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. $6.50. 
Essays in the field of seventeenth-century life and letters. 

The history of the Althorp and Pytchley Hunt, 1634-1920. By Guy Pacer. London: Col- 
lins, 1937. 63s. 

The trials of John Lowes, clerk. By C. L’Estrance Ewen. London: The author, 1937. 


6d. 
A brief account of a man found guilty of witchcraft and executed in 1645. 


The history of the Civil War, 1642-1649, in Pembroke—and on its borders. By ARTHUR 
Leonarp Leacu. London: Witherby, 1938. Pp. 247. 8s. 6d. 

Oliver Cromwell. A dictator’s tragedy. By Mary TayLor Biauve.t. New York: Put- 
nam, 1938. Pp. 317. $3.50. 

The attempted Whig revolution of 1678-1681. By Francis S. Ronaxps. (“Illinois studies . 
in the social sciences,” Vol. XXI, Nos. 1-2.) Urbana, IIl.: University of Illinois 


Press, 1937. Pp. 202. $3.00. 
The title of this volume bears the responsibility of drawing together these several 
papers on episodes and persons in the period of English history between the launching 
of the Popish Plot and the dissolution of Charles II’s last parliament. The book is not 
a political history of these years, nor is it exactly an account of the emergence of the ~ 
Whig party, but a painstaking examination of occurrences contributing to that emer- 
nce: the activities of Titus Oates; the acquittal of Wakeman; the impeachment of 
anby; Shaftesbury’s maneuvers in 1679-80; the Meal-Tub Plot; the Whig attempt to 
substitute Monmouth for York in the succession; the trial and death of Stafford; and 
the Oxford parliament. The author has assembled and fitted together a mass of detailed 
information concerning each of these eight episodes; but in the absence of background, 
connections, and collective meaning, they are like beads unstrung, and the reader 
closes the book somewhat uncertainly, feeling he should be more enlightened than he is 
by Mr. Ronalds’ correct and conscientious inquiries. As linear pe ose, | of what hap- 
ope and how it happened, to certain persons in a brief period of their lives, the book 
as usefulness. One knows the weather, who was there, how things looked to contem- 
poraries, as exactly as these things can be known after three hundred years; but the 
account seldom departs from close factual responsibility. The first paper opens thus: 
“On the morning of the thirteenth of August, 1678, King Charles was preparing himself 
for his accustomed walk in St. James Park when fate, in the person of one Christopher 
Kirkby, a Lancashire gentleman, who being interested in chemistry held a position in 
the royal laboratory, handed him a slip of paper.’’ This sentence may serve as the 
keynote of the author's brisk, substantial narrative style. One gathers that Mr. Ronalds 
is anti-Whig and an admirer of Charles II. The first is scarcely surprising in view of the 
unsavoriness of Exclusion politics, in which he has been delving; the second represents 
a historical reaction not uncommon in recent works on this period. On both points the 


pendulum h ung farther, in the reviewer's opinion, than a critical study of the en- 
tire Restorat riod will be apt to sustain. 
Mr. Ron as worked almost entirely from sources, of which he manifests an 


extensive knowledge, particularly of the pamphlet literature bearing on his themes. 
His bibliography indicates that he has consulted the works of modern historians; but in 
the elaboration of his episodes he makes little use of them—not even the use of saving 
himself labor here and there in working over ground already traversed. Perhaps the 
insistence in graduate schools on “going to the sources”’—right as it is in principle—may 
be overdone. Also, it may engender an illusory feeling of security. There is no period 
in which the sources give one another the lie more anes ha than in that studied in this 
book. The historian must be the better armed with caution. When Mr. Ronalds ob- 
serves that, “judging from their actions, the leaders of the Country Party were really 
in a conspiracy to take over the Privy Council, the navy, army, and militia, and place 
themselves above the law’’ (p. 77), one is astonished to note that his authority for this 
sweeping statement is none other than Roger L’Estrange. And for the next statement: 
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“They were even re dn risk plunging the country into civil war rather than fail in 
their designs,” one is asked to rely on Lord Grey’s Secret history. These are small pegs 
on which to hang great matters. They are small and untrustworthy even when they 
happen to be right. 

VioLet BarBour 


Science and social welfare in the age of Newton. By G..N. Ciark, M. A., Hon. LL.D., 
Chichele professor of economic history in the University of Oxford. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. 159. $2.50. 

To an age forced to concern itself with the place of science in civilization this little 
book comes as a timely offering. Four of its five chapters cover material given in a series 
of lectures at the University of London in 1936, and two have been published in eco- 
nomic journals. But his readers will be grateful to G. N. Clark for assembling the whole 
in this form. Whether we can secure the benefits of an improved technology without 
attendant economic evils and whether scientists themselves have the power to cure 
social evils arising from the misuse of the knowledge they foster are, to the author, ur- 
gent but not new problems., He believes that history can throw light on them and turns 
to a period familiar to himself and important in the history of science for a contribution 
to the subject. Though the title of the book pays tribute to Newton, the work of many 
lesser men is also taken into account. And because “history is always other than a sum 
of biographies” (p. 87), the author moves beyond individuals to a scrutiny of economic 
conditions and intellectual and social forces. What was the attitude of the age toward 
science and technology? Were there economic incentives to invention? What thought 
was taken for social control of technological improvements? These questions are raised 
and material hitherto little used is brought to bear upon them. Silences as well as words 
and acts are noted, “for conservatism works by stationary deadweight more often than 
by overt acts” (p. 99). The terminology used throughout is in itself significant and 
points to the earlier existence of much that the machine age later expanded, found names 
for, and popularized. The author calls his work an essay. In some respects it seems 
rather to be five essays happily grouped together. Be that as it may, it is a provocative 
little book, boldly conceived but executed with the judgment and restraint that the 
theme demands—the kind of work that can grow in a mind in which imagination and the 
critical faculties are encouraged to play together. 

CAMPBELL 


Stuart masques and the Renaissance stage. By ALLARDYCE Nico.t. New York: Har- 
court, Brace, 1938. $10.00. 

The organization of the English customs system, 1696-1786. By Exizanetn E. Hoon. 
(‘Publications of the American Historical Association.””) New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1938. Pp. 322. $4.00. 

The charity school movement. A study of eighteenth century puritanism in action. By M. G. 
Jones. Cambridge: University Press, 1938. Pp. 446. 21s. 

Wrestling Jacob. A study of the life of John Wesley and some members of the family. By 
MarsoriE Bowen. New York: Ryerson Press, 1938. Pp. 404. $4.50. 

Some political and social ideas of English dissent, 1763-1800. By ANTHony LincoLn. 
New York: Macmillan, 1938. Pp. 392. $2.50. 

Annals of Thomas Banks, sculptor, Royal Academician. With some letters from Sir 
Thomas Lawrence to Banks’ daughter. Edited by C. F. Bett. Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. Pp. 230. 42s. 

The eighteenth-century sculptor who executed monuments in the “grand style.” 

The agricultural revolution in Norfolk. Naomi Ricnes. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1937. Pp. 194. $2.50. 


This excellent little book is primarily a study of Norfolk agriculture during the agri- 
cultural revolution of the late eighteenth century; but in order to place the Norfolk 
story in its proper setting, the author has included a short survey of previous develop 
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ments in English agriculture. The author lists five reasons for the leadership of Norfolk 
in the agricultural revolution: its freedom from the rigidities of the three-field system, 
the wide market available, the influence of its agricultural leaders, the flexibility with 
which Norfolk farming could be adapted to wheat-growing at a time of rising wheat 
prices, and the nearness of the county to the advanced agricultural regions in the Low 
Countries. The last is probably of greatest importance, since the new practices involv- 
ing the abolition of the naked fallow spread to England from these garden areas. One 
of the merits of this book is that it corrects several mistaken impressions concerning 
Norfolk agriculture, which had even been accepted by such an authority as the late 
Lord Ernle. The practices of Jethro Tull were not those of the Norfolk school, and 
Thomas Coke did not take over a barren desert at Holkham. The use of fertilizers and 
crop rotations, which were to form the basis of the Norfolk system, were strongly op- 
posed by Tull. Those interested in problems of land tenure, enclosure, crops, ae dee 
and farming technique, or in a picture of the farm laborer in the field or at the table, 
will find valuable material in this book. A charming addition is an appendix noting 
when the primrose “‘blowed”’ and the nightingale first sang in the spring. 
Ropney C. Lornr 


Eighteenth-century London life. By RosaMonp New York: Dutton, 

1938. Pp. 385. $3.75. 

In twenty-six chapters Mrs. Rosamond Bayne-Powell discusses various aspects of 
eighteenth-century London life in a charming, varied, fast-moving, undisciplined style 
that would have been impossible had she permitted the reins of scholarship to hold her 
in check. She has not used the steam-shovel scholarship which characterizes Dorothy 
George’s London life in the XV IIIth century, but presents a series of surface impressions. 
She is at her best in description, particularly when her interest or imagination is aroused, 
and at her worst when she faces the cold reality of historical narration and exposition. 
Her best chapters are those on ““Amusements,”’ “Pains, penalties, and prisons,” ““Doc- 
tors, medicine, and health,’’ “Superstition and quackery,’’ “Education,” “Ancient 
customs,”’ “‘Food, drink, and the household,” “Newspapers and magazines’; but she 
makes no mention of the influence of pamphlets. Her main sources are Hogarth and the 
memoirs, diaries, novels, and poems of the period. It is strange that she should have 
overlooked the sophisticated wit of the period, represented by George Selwyn’s bon 
mots. 

The opening chapter, which purports to be “An historical survey,” is a miscellany 
of badly grouped facts. The Peace of Utrecht is disposed of with the curious statement 
the it “‘was not so favorable to the victors as it might have been” (p. 2). The War of 
Jenkins’ Ear is mentioned in such a way that a reader would conclude that England 
acquired Canada and India through it, for no reference is made to the Seven Years’ 
War. The author could hardly avoid learning of this war, but her flair for the pictur- 
esque distorts the picture dangerously (p. 2). She refers to Byng’s execution, adding 
“and Newcastle was driven from office,’ when, as a matter of fact, it hastened Pitt’s 
dismissal (p. 3). The chapter on ““The government of London” would not aid a novice 
toa clear understanding of the structure of London politics. Such a statement as “When 
Harmony was banished from the tap-room . . . . it fled away across the sea to a country 
which welcomed it”’ is rhetorically pleasant but historically bad (p. 188). On page 183 
leanness was the mode, but on page 256 the author discovers that “the plump were 
generally admired.”’ She finds two million distilleries in England in 1714, and five 
million in 1735 (p. 198)! There is no bibliography, and only two out of eleven footnotes 
refer to sources. 

C. W. Expon 


British history in the nineteenth century and after. By G. M. TrEvELYAN. New edition. 
London: Longmans, 1938. 12s. 6d. 

England goes to press: the English people’s opinion on foreign affairs as reflected in their 
newspapers since Waterloo (1815-1937). By Raymonp PostGaTe and AYLMER VAL- 
LaNcE. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1937. Pp. 337. $2.75. 


This book was published in England under a more appropriate title, Those foreigners. 
Mr. Postgate compiled the material dealing with the periods from 1815 to 1871, and 
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from 1914 to 1937; Mr. Vallance occupied himself with the intervening years. The 
study consists primarily of long extracts (up to five pages) from the editorial columns 
of a limited number of London daily and weekly newspapers, interspersed with com- 
mentary. After 1840 the Manchester Guardian alone represents the provincial press. 
Mr. Postgate, a Laborite, has cluttered his chapters with excerpts from the radical 
penny papers issued for the Sabbath and, oddly, ignored the pictorials. The abusive 
Reynolds’s Weekly Newspaper, labeled repeatedly as Reynolds’s, dominates the twenty- 
five pages devoted to the Paris commune. Its full title had been cited but once previous- 
ly, and then erroneously as Reynolds’s Illustrated News (p. 139). Lloyd’s Weekly London 
Newspaper is first carelessly designated Lloyd’s Weekly News (p. 68) and thereafter 
Lloyd’s Weekly. Moreover, Mr. Postgate’s dicta are often contradictory. The “views 
of the people’ could apparently best be deduced from the Sunday press, the Times, or 
any journal which was typical of them all,”’ depending upon the extract employed (cf. 
pp. 68, 82, 89, 91). The Times plunged England into the Crimean War with amazing 
ease (cf. pp. 91-92). 

The first ten pages of Mr. Vallance’s “Splendid isolation (1872-98)” convinced the 
reviewer that a journalist had strayed. His comments on happenings of 1875 include 
inane remarks about the “Paris of Napoleon II’’ (p. 186) and a “startling reversal’ 
of Tory sympathy ‘when France, twenty years later, absorbed Tunis in her colonial 
empire’ (p. 187). There follows a passage about “Disraeli’s coup de main” over which 
the Times (Vallance cites November 20) ‘“‘was jubilant in a gentlemanly, disinterested 
way’ (p. 188). Mr. Vallance might check his French, the date of the purchase of Suez 
stock, and the Times leader of November 26, which should also have been copied more 
carefully. To indicate that ‘‘a few Liberal organs’’ expressed doubts, he gives an extract 
from the Saturday Review, which was Conservative. Another inaccurate statement is 
then made concerning Liberal opinion at the time of the rejection of the Berlin Memo- 
randum in May, 1876 (p. 189). Capping the display, Mr. Vallance presents three 
excerpts, from issues of June 3, 17, and 19, to illustrate the indignation of Britain over 
the Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria (pp. 190-91). At that time England was still bliss- 
fully unaware that atrocities had even been perpetrated upon the suffering Bulgarians. 
There is no bibliography; the brief index ignores the newspapers. Still, despite glaring 
defects, the book might appeal to the lay reader. Many of its snapshot extracts are 
amusing and informative. 

Wa ter G. WirtTHWEIN 


The London miscellany. A nineteenth century scrapbook. Compiled by Roprert Hartina. 
New York: Ryerson Press, 1938. Pp. 256. $2.00. 

A collection of contemporary materials on London. 

Mary Shelley. A biography. By R. Giynn Grytis. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1938. Pp. 271. $7.50. 

Adonais. A life of John Keats. By Dorotny Hewuirr. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1938. Pp. 385. $3.50. 

The private letters of Princess Lieven to Prince Metternich, 1820-1826. Edited and with a 
foreword by PETER QUENNELL assisted by Ditys Powsii. New York: Dutton, 
1938. Pp. xxii+386. $3.75. 

In this volume is published a transcript of letters written by Princess Dorothea 
Lieven, sometime mistress of Metternich and wife of Count Christopher Lieven, Rus- 
sian ambassador to Great Britain. The transcript, which omits most intimacies, was 
made by the princess herself after the letters were returned. At the time of writing she 
was mostly in and around London. She was intimate with George IV, the Duke of York, 
Wellington, and their entourage; and as a result she was perhaps “the greatest, mos 
formidable, most feared, most flattered, worst hated female politician of the day... . . v4 
The first hundred pages are — devoted to the “‘divorce”’ of Queen Caroline. The 
“thero”’ of the last half of the volume is Canning. By nature, nurture, and environment 
a conservative, Princess Lieven viewed his rise to power with distaste; but in the end 
she was forced to court his favor and to admit that “in any case Mr. Canning will go on 
ruling England as long as he pleases.” 
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Although not startling, her revelations are entertaining and not infrequently en- 
lightening. Perhaps the most interesting of her thumbnail sketches is that of her new 
sovereign, Nicholas I, with whom she had long téte-a-tétes (p. 357). “‘In Nicholas, there 
is another Peter I..... He has solid education, accurate judgment, indescribable 
energy and rapid understanding. He knows everything that happens. ... . He is quick, 
severe, nothing moves him.’’ Throughout she describes George IV, with whom she 
spent days on end, and his relations with the Marchioness of Conyngham and his 
ministers; and throughout the tone is gossipy. Occasionally she mentions matters of 
more general interest, such as the instalation of fire sprinklers in the Woolwich Arsenal 
(p. 61) and the fact that “five men were killed by the soldiers the day before yesterday 
{A 17, 1820] in front of the Houses of Parliament. The newspapers say nothing 
of this:..<. ”? She describes a household where ‘“‘to light the three rooms, used when 
the family is alone, costs 150 guineas an evening; when the apartment is fully opened up, 
it is double that’’ (p. 150); she gives a concise picture of conditions in the summer of 
1823 (p. 283); and she tells how “everybody, from the lady to the footman,” was 
speculating in South American securities (p. 343). “Shares in the gold-mines of Rial del 
Monte, bought at £70, were sold, a week later, for £1350.” 

Ertk ACHORN 


The first hundred years of the Geological Survey of Great Britain, 1835-1935. By Sir 
Joun Smitu Fierr. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1938. 7s. 6d. 

Locomotion in Victorian London. By G. A. Sexon. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1938. Pp. 210. $5.00. 

Ladies and gentlemen in Victorian fiction. By E. M. Detarietp. New York: Harpers, 
1937. Pp. 294. $2.50. 

Letters of the Prince Consort, 1831-1861. Edited by Kurt Jacow. New York: Dutton, 
1938. 

Victoria’s guardian angel. A study of Baron Stockmar. By Pierre Crasités. New 
York: Dutton, 1938. Pp. 289. $3.00. 

The love story of Lady Palmerston. By F. E. Barty. London: Hutchinson, 1938. 18s. 
The wife of the great statesman, whose parties were of valuable aid to her husband. 


1851 and the Crystal Palace: being an account of the great exhibition and its contents; of 
Sir Joseph Paxton; and of the erection, the subsequent history and the destruction of his 
masterpiece. By CuristopHeR Hosxouse. New York: Dutton, 1937. Pp. 181. 
$2.50. 


During the evening of November 30, 1936, the Crystal Palace, the pride of Victorian 
England, was completely destroyed by fire. As was to be expected, there were many 
interesting and contradictory comments in the newspapers. Some wrote of the famous 
landmark as a “Victorian monstrosity’ and frankly breathed a sigh of relief that it was 
no more; others wrote of it in a sentimental vein and mourned its loss; while the Times, 
commenting editorially, said: “Its destruction is like that of a cherished and venerable 
historical monument.” Mr. Hobhouse, in his charming and amusing little book, treats 
his subject as a “historical monument” but is not overawed by it. While at times he 
seems positively to shudder as he describes some of the exhibits, he writes with honest 
enthusiasm and praise about other exhibits and about the building itself. 

The story of ca the original modest plans of the Society of Arts, whose president 
was the Prince Consort, were expanded by the enthusiasm and energy of Henry Cole 
and the genius of Joseph Paxton into the great exhibition of 1851 is told in a simple but 
graphic manner. The thumbnail sketches of these and other men who played important 

arts in the conception and materialization of this great scheme are particularly success- 
Ful. The author employs a neat turn of phrase which is often amusing but never over- 
clever; only once does he seem to give away to personal antipathy, and that is when he 
is describing Albert’s relation with his brother Ernst (pp. 122-23). These numerous 
biographical sketches, together with two brief descriptive passages of England in 1851 
on many parenthetical reminders of the characteristics 7 the age, enable one to read 
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the book with understanding and sympathy. The illustrations add much to the enjoy- 
ment of the book. A number of contemporary engravings from Punch and the Iilus- 
trated London News are reproduced, as well as designs from contemporary catalogues. 
In an appendix there are two poems by Thackeray and extracts from letters from the 
Duke of Wellington about the Crystal Palace. Additional interesting bits of informa- 


tion are contained in the footnotes. 
CaTHERINE SmitTH 


Queen Victoria und die deutsche Einigung. By Kurtscna. (“Historische Studien,” 
No. 330.) Berlin: Ebering, 1938. Pp. 134. Rm. 5.40. 

Further letters of Queen Victoria. From the archives of the House of Brandenburg-Prussia. 
Translated by Mrs. J. Pupney and Lorp Supiey. Edited by Hector BouitHo. 
London: Butterworth, 1938. 15s. 

Wages and income in the United Kingdom since 1860. By A. L. Bowman. New York: 
Macmillan, 1938. $2.50. 

An economic history of modern Britain. By J. H. CLtapuam. Vol. III, Machines and na- 
tional rivalries (1887-1914). Epilogue (1914-1929). Cambridge: University Press, 
1938. 25s. 

The Chamberlain tradition. By Str CHARLES Petrie. London: Lovat Dickson, 1938. 
3s. 6d. 

Lex. By Frank Wuitsourn. New York: Longmans, 1937. Pp. 288. $3.50. 

A biography of Alex Devine, founder of the Clayesmore School in England. 

The silent social revolution. An account of the expansion of public education in England 
and Wales, 1895-1935. By G. A. N. Lownpes. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1938. Pp. 286. $2.25. 

Thomas Field, D.D. A memoir by Haroip S. Goopricu. Foreword by the Lorp 
BisHop or Lonpon. London: S. P. C. K., 1938. 7s. 6d. 

Reminiscences about a great teacher and preacher. 

We are observed. A mirror of English character. By W. J. Buyton. London: Murray, 
1938. Pp. 346. 7s. 6d. 

British consul. By Ernest Hamstoca. London: Harrap, 1938. Pp. 289. 10s. 6d. 
Experiences in the consular service from Serbia to Brazil, 1909-27. 

The life of Winifred Mercier. By Lynpa Grier. Oxford: University Press, 1937. Pp. 
292. 10s. 6d. 

The life of the late principal of Whitelands College. 

Time gathered. By W. B. MaxweLi. New York: Appleton-Century, 1938. $3.50. 
Reminiscences of an English novelist. 

The greenwood hat: being a memoir of James Anon. By J. M. Barris. New York: 
Scribner, 1938. $2.75. 

Autobiographical chapters on his youth. 

Terms and vacations. By ELEanor C. Lopes. Edited by Janet Spens. Oxford: Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. 10s. 6d. 

Reminiscences of the late principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 

Here I lie. The memorial of an old journalist. By Atex M. Tuompson, “DANGLE.” 
Introduction by Lorp SNELL. London: Routledge, 1938. Pp. 324. 15s. 

Dick Sheppard: by his friends. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1938. 5s. 

A brief bibliography of Scottish history. By Henry W. Merxie. London: Bell, 1938. 1s. 
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The House of Forbes. Edited by Auistarr and Henrietta Tayier. Aberdeen: Third 
Spalding Club, 1937. 
The history of a famous Scottish family. 

Story of a great hospital. The Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh, 1729-1929. By A. Logan 
Turner. London: Oliver & Boyd, 1938. Pp. 421. 10s. 

A Jacobite exile. By Atistatr and Henrietta Tay.er. London: MacLehose, 1937. 
Pp. 219. 7s. 6d. 
Andrew Hay of Rannes, who took part in the Forty-five. 

Commander of the mists. By D. L. Murray. New York: Knopf, 1938. Pp. 507. 
A novel of the Forty-five. 

Scotland’s shifting population, 1770-1850. By F. D. MacDona.p. Glasgow: Jackson, 
1938. 7s. 6d. 

Thomas Shaw, first Lord Craigmyle. A monography of his son. London: Nicholson & 
Watson, 1938. Pp. 87. 2s. 6d. 

Memories and meanings of my life. By Atrrep E. Garvie. London: Allen & Unwin, 
1938. Pp. 274. 8s. 6d. 
The autobiography of a Scotch minister and teacher who was born in Poland. 


IRELAND 


A history of Ireland. By Eomunp Curtis. 3d ed., revised. London: Methuen, 1938. 
12s. 6d. 

The rise of the United Irishmen, 1791-1794. By Rosamunp Jacos. London: Harrap, 
1937. Pp. 266. 12s. 6d. 


The book offers a clear and straightforward account, fair, just, and objective, of the 
birth of modern political nationalism in Ireland. It opens with an excellent sketch of 
the old Dublin Castle regime, by means of which the British government upheld the 
Protestant Ascendancy and kept the Irish people in a state of absolute subjection to 
the Anglo-Irish aristocracy. Against this background we are shown the rise and then 
the scattering of the patriotic Society of United Irishmen, dissenting Protestants for 
the most part, yet desirous for Catholic emancipation and complete religious equality 
in a free, fraternal Ireland ruled by its own national representative government. The 
Society imbibed the doctrines of the French Revolution and gave eloquent expression 
to all that was noblest and most generous in the hopeful spirit of that age. The ultimate 
aim of the order was nothing other than the creation of an Irish Jacobin state. And in 
this book we have a spirited account of its few brief years of activity, its suppression 
by British power, and the unhappy fate of its leaders—Tone, Russell, Emmet, Fitz- 
gerald, and others. The study closes with a short account of Lord Fitzwilliam’s efforts, 
as viceroy from London, to effect a conciliating reform in 1794-95, and of subsequent 
events leading up to the tragic rising of ‘‘Ninety-eight.” 

Miss Jacob has not built her study upon a very wide basis of documentary research. 
She appends no list of her sources; but it is manifest from her text and note references 
that she has drawn most of her material from Wolfe Tone’s Autobiography, Lecky’s 
History of Ireland in the eighteenth century, T. A. Emmet’s Pieces of Irish history, John 
Mitchel’s History of Ireland, and R. A. Madden’s United Irishmen. She has also taken 
much interesting data from the files of the Northern Star, semi-weekly organ of the 
Society; and it is this, more than anything else, that gives freshness to the study. Her 
description of the journal and the presentation of texts from it resurrect successfully 
the spirit of the age. Miss Jacob has been an active leader in the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, and this perhaps is the reason why her book is marred 
here and there by rather curious and quite irrelevant observations on the subject of 


women’s suffrage. 2. 
Ross J. S. HorrMan 
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The diary of Humphrey O'Sullivan. Edited with introduction, translation, and notes by 
Reverenp Micnaet McGratu. Part IV, 1834-1835 (to July). (The Irish Texts 
Society.) Dublin: Educational Company of Ireland, 1938. 16s. 

The phoenix flame. A study of Fenianism and John Devoy. By Desmonp Ryan. Lon- 
don: Barker, 1938. 10s. 6d. 

Parnell of Avondale. By Witt1aM Rosert Fearon. Dublin: Sign of the Three Candles, 
1937. 3s. 6d. 

A play dealing with the last eleven years of Parnell’s life. 

Michael Collins: soldier and statesman. By P1aras Bastar. Dublin: Talbot Press, 

1938. 7s. 6d. 


ITALY 


Valdesi-Catari-Templari. Annotazioni di storia generale piemontese. By C. S. Savio. 
Turin: S. E. 1., 1937. Pp. 140. L. 15. 

Laurent le magnifique. By Marcet Brion. Paris: Michel, 1937. Pp. 376. Fr. 25. 

Lucréce Borgia, 1480-1519. By Freperick Bérence. (“Bibliothéque historique.) 
Paris: Payot, 1937. Pp. 359. Fr. 32. 

Roman Baroque art. The history of a style. By T. H. Foxxer. 2 vols. Oxford: Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. 105s. 

Baroque painting in Rome. The seventeenth century. By Exritis K. Waternovse. Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1938. 15s. 

Il dramma del Risorgimento sulle vie dell’esilio. Profili, trame e rivelazioni dei proscritti 
del Belgio, su documenti inediti dei pid grandi archivi d’ Europa. Edited by Donato 
Scrosciout. Vol. I, Marzo 1821—maggio 1830. Rome: Signorelli, 1937. Pp. 505. 
L. 36. 

La rivoluzione siciliana del 1848 in alcune lettere inedite di Michele Amari. Edited by 
A. ta Peana. Naples: Guida, 1937. Pp. 442. L. 25. 


NEAR EAST 


Italia e Italiani nell’Oriente vicino e lontano. By Corrapo Masi. Bologna: Cappelli, 
1936. Pp. 220. L. 14. 

Survey of Italian activities in the east from 1800 to 1935. 

Naissance de la nation roumaine. By Beau DE Loménte. Paris: Leroux, 1938. Pp. 230. 
Fr. 30. 

Heinrich Nikolaus Ulrichs. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichtg der Beziehungen zwischen Bremen 
und Griechenland 1833-1847. By Hans Scnaau. Bremen: Geist, 1937. Pp. 155. 
Rm. 4. 

Memoirs of H. R. H. Prince Christopher of Greece. London: Hurst & Blackett, 1938. 
12s. 6d. 

The youngest son of George I of Greece. 

Mon ami le Roi. La vérité sur Constantin de Gréce. By Luc Vaumi. Paris: Editions de 
France, 1938. Fr. 18. 

Kamal Atatiirk. Untergang und Aufstieg der Tiirkei. By Herpert Meuzic. Frankfort 
on Main: Societiits-Verlag, 1937. Pp. 393. Rm. 6.80. 

La passion de Cilicie (1919-1922). By Pau pe Veov. (“La France et le christianisme 
en Orient.) Paris: Geuthner, 1938. Pp. 395. Fr. 24. 
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POLAND AND THE BALTIC STATES 


Die polnische Emigration im neunzehnten Jahrhundert. By GUNTER Weser. (“Volks- 
lehre und Nationalitiitenrecht in Geschichte und Gegenwart,” Ser. 2, Vol. II.) 
Essen: Essener Verlags-Anstalt, 1937. Pp. 115. Rm. 3.80. 

Gottfried Keller und der polnische Freiheitskampf, 1863-1865. By Hans Mt'H.estern. 
Basel: Verlag Freie Schweiz, 1937. Fr. 0.20. 


RUSSIA 


Potemkin. A picture of Catherine's Russia. By Grorce Sovoveytcnik. London: 
Butterworth, 1938. Pp. 348. 18s. 

Russisches Rokoko. Die Prunkzeit der Zarinnen. By ALEXANDER ANDREEVSKY. Berlin: 
Hobbing, 1937. Pp. 304. Rm. 8.40. 

Michael Bakunin. By E. H. Carr. New York: Macmillan, 1938. Pp. 501. $6.50. 

The secret letters of the last tsar. Edited by Epwarp J. Brine. New York: Longmans, 
1938. Pp. 313. $3.50. 

Die russische Revolution. By VALENTIN SkipEtsky. Leipzig: Almathea-Verlag, 1938. 
Rm. 3.50. 

La révolution russe de 1917. By V. 1. Lentn and J. Stauin. (“Bibliothéque Marxiste.’’) 
Paris: E. S. I., 1938. Pp. 440. Fr. 25. 

L’U.R.S.S. a 20 ans. Recueil de 400 documents photographiques en héliograrure. Preface 
by M. Iurv. Paris: Bureau d’Editions, 1937. Pp. 192. Fr. 12. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


The Spanish Inquisition. By Cecit Rotn. New York: Ryerson Press, 1938. Pp. 330. 
$3.75. 

Johanna, die Wahnsinnige. Habsburgs Weg zum Weltreich. By Micnar. Prawopin. 
Vienna: Lorenz, 1938. Pp. 339. Rm. 5. 

Documents from early Peru. The Pizarros and the Almagros. 1531-1578. (“The Hark- 
ness Collection in the Library of Congress.”’) Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1936. Pp. xi+253. $4.00. 

This is a collection of forty-eight documents relating to the conquest and early 
Spanish settlement of Peru; forty-six of them date from 1531 to 1545, the other two 
from 1575 to 1578. Although they are concerned primarily with the Pizarros and the 
Almagros, they supply the names of several hitherto unknown soldiers of the small 
conquering army. The volume is therefore of or importance to this phase of 
Spanish activity in America. It throws a flood of light upon the procedure and character 
of the conquerors, and is a valuable addition to the available sources on the subject. 
The collection contains copies of both the Spanish originals and the English translations. 
The introduction, the clarity and accuracy of the English version, the numerous annota- 
tions, the index, the printing, and the format leave nothing to be desired. A critical 
bibliography of the printed sources of the period, such as Miss Clemence is capable of 
popering, would have been most useful to specialists and teachers of advanced stu- 

ents. 
J. Frep Rippy 


Conqueror of the seas. By Steran Zweic. New York: Viking Press, 1938. Pp. 335. 
$3.50. 
The life of Magellan. 

Francisco Ribalta and his school. By Detrnine Fitz Darsy. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1938. $7.50. 
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The disasters of war. By Francisco pe Goya. Introduction by Erie Faure. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1937. $1.50. 
Reproductions of eighty-five of the famous etchings. 

The politics of modern Spain. By Frank E. Manvev. (“McGraw-Hill studies in 
political science,” edited by Fritz Morstern Marx.) New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1938. Pp. 194. $1.50. 


The obvious conclusion to be derived from the apparent collapse of the Loyalist 
government is that liberalism has been crushed in Spain between the rival forces of 
reaction and direct action. As a result of the agen national evolution the conserva- 
tive vestiges of medievalism were too strongly intrenched in Spain to be effectively 
modified by the politicians and idealists who seized power in 1931. They had also to 
contend with the impatient violence of the radicals of the other extreme. Mr. Manuel 
has traced the vicissitudes of the Second Republic in an able and penetrating fashion. 
His brilliant analysis and incisive comments as he destroys propagandist shibboleths on 
both right and left indicate a restrained impartiality. One suspects, however, that he 
tends more to the left than to the right. Unfortunately, the volume is too brief and the 
conclusions too general to permit it to be a definitive or even a real scholarly contribu- 
tion. It is too early to hope for a final analysis of events in Spain up to the eve of the 
civil war. Nevertheless, despite his fine contribution based on interviews with mem- 
bers of both parties to the conflict, it is regrettable that he has not documented his work 
more thoroughly. The hundreds of volumes which the painful evolution of the Second 
Republic has produced demand an analytical and critical study, and the inclusion of a 
critical bibliography of the numerous works which Mr. Manuel must have consulted 
would have been much more profitable than the lists appended at the end of each chap- 
ter. In this respect, therefore, when the market offers such popular volumes as Sir 
George Young’s The new Spain and E. Allison Peers’s The Spanish tragedy, Mr. Manuel 
might well have expanded his work into as definitive a study of the Second Republic as 
is at this time possible. 

Ruea Marsu Smita 


SWITZERLAND 


Der alte Schweizerbund. Ursprung und Aufbau. By ANTON von CasteLmur. Zurich: 
Rentsch, 1937. Pp. 179. Fr. 9.50. 

Basler Wehr- und Waffenwesen im 16. Jahrhundert. By Epvarp AcHILLES GEssLER. 
(“Neujahrsblatt, herausgegeben von der Gesellschaft zur Beférderung des Guten 
und Gemeinniitzigen,” No. 116.) Basel: Helbing & Lichtenhahn, 1938. Pp. 57. 

Akten zur Geschichte der Basler Reformation in den Jahren 1519 bis Anfang 1534. Edited 
by Pavt Roru. Vol. III, 1528 bis Juni 1529. Basel: Universitiatsbibliothek, 1937. 
Pp. 680. Fr. 23. 

Casanova a Genéve ou le chevalier du plaisir dans la ville de Calvin. By Grorces HaLpEn- 
wana. Paris: Hartoy, 1937. Pp. 165. Fr. 20. 

Un ambassadeur biennois 4 Paris. Le docteur Francois-Alexandre Neuhaus. By JuEs- 
Jérémie Rocuat. Bienne: Editions du Journal du Jura, 1935. Pp. 61. Fr. 1. 

Mémoires et documents publiés par la Société d’ histoire de la Suisse romande, 1837-1937, 
suivies d'une notice historique sur la société. (“Mémoires et documents publiés par 
la Société d’histoire de la Suisse romande,” 2d ser., Vol. XVI.) Lausanne: Payot, 
1937. Pp. 275+19. Fr. 8. 

Jacob Burckhardt als politischer Publizist. Mit seinen Zeitungsberichten aus den Jahren 
1844/45. By Emu Dire. Edited by Werner Karat. Zurich: Fretz & Wasmuth, 
1937. Pp. 182. 

AFRICA 


European beginnings in West Africa, 1454-1578. By Jonn W. Brake. New York: 
Longmans, 1938. Pp. 212. $4.20. 
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Précis historique de la colonisation frangaise en Afrique occidentale. By G. Mary. Paris: 
Larose, 1937. Pp. 128. Fr. 20. 

Avec le Pére de Foucauld et le général Laperrine. Carnet d'un saharien 1909-1911. By 
Rosert Herisson. Paris: Plon, 1937. Fr. 25. 

La France au Maroc. By GeneRAL Cavont. (“L’empire frangais.”’) Paris: Malfére, 
1937. Pp. 264. Fr. 20. 

yritten by an officer who served under Lyautey. 

Storia della conquista dell’ Africa. By R. Mazzuccont. Vol. I. Milan: Istituto di Studi 
di Politica internazionale, 1938. L. 70. 

Abessinien als Kamyfobjekt der grossen Méchte von 1880-1916 auf Grund der diplo- 
matischen Akten. By Stecrriep Reiscures. Bleicherode: Nieft, 1937. Pp. 107. 


Rm. 4. 

Da Assab ad Adua. By G. ve Bono. (“Commentart dell’Impero.’’) Rome: Unione 
Editoriale d'Italia, 1938. Pp. 246. L. 10. 

Storia coloniale dell’ Italia contemporanea. Da Assab all’Impero. By R. Ctasca. Milan: 
Hoepli, 1938. Pp. 570. L. 38. 

Arthur Rimbaud in Abyssinia. By Entp Starxir, M.S. (Oxon.), docteur de l’université 
de Paris, university lecturer in French literature, Oxford, fellow and tutor, Somer- 
ville College, Oxford. (“Oxford studies in modern languages and literature.’’) New 
York: Oxford University Press, 19387. Pp. 158. $3.00. 

Arthur Rimbaud is one of France’s great men. In three years of starving and three 
months of writing he created an original poetic expression which profoundly influenced 
writers from his day to ours, and at the age of nineteen he had completed his literary 
work and more than half-finished his life. From this moment he moved his unhappy 
and unbalanced self to distant parts of the world in search of rewards more tangible 
than congratulations of his few friends. Driven on by a singularly acute passion for 
riches, his pitifully idiotic plans took him to the backward reaches of civilization, and 
in the course of his wanderings led him to choose the Red Sea area as most promising 
of future wealth. 

Miss Starkie, in making a critical study of Rimbaud the poet, struck upon new ma- 
terial which illustrated this, the least poetic phase of his life, and, not wishing to mix 
the Rimbaud of Paris with the Rimbaud of Harar, separated the two. The volume 
under review is thus dedicated to the last eleven years of his life (1880-91), a period 
more than once described as his own Saison en enfer. The book is short; only one of its 
eighteen chapters is as long as ten pages. Moreover, only a part of it is devoted to the 
hero. Almost one-half its content treats the trading activities and imperialistic rivalries 
in Abyssinia and, be it said, treats them in rather meager and unimpressive fashion. 
Students of imperialism may be grateful to the author for finding and citing foreign 
office documents, but few will come to her work for basic historical information. This 
part of the book would not merit such criticism (no matter what its shortcomings) if its 
role had been purely ancillary, but it is difficult to excuse flaws in ‘“‘background”’ chap- 
ters when these chapters themselves constitute almost half the volume. The remaining 
pages concern the tragic life of Rimbaud. In some admirable passages they bring out 
the poet as miser, as gun-runner, as dupe to the malevolent Menelek, and as fabricator 
of childish schemes for getting rich quick. Here the author is able to supplement well- 
known sources with a few new ones, and here she performs her most noteworthy service. 
It is, however, hard to believe that anyone could add to the immediacy of Rimbaud’s 
own letters (written at the time) or, for that matter, to the critical and appreciative 
work based upon them. Ruchon, Carré, and even Leonard Bacon, in their diverse ways, 
have contrived admirable biographies of the spirit which stands well poised without 
benefit of the foreign office. Even though, in the case of Rimbaud, a story of the spirit 
is almost enough, literary historians may well be grateful for the publication of the 


new bits of information. 
SHERMAN KENT 
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The Royal Engineers in Egypt and the Sudan. By Lizutenant-Cotonet E. W. C. 
SanpEs. Chatham: Institution of Royal Engineers, 1938. 18s. 


ASIA 


Persien im Spiel der Méchte 1900-1907. Ein Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte des Weltkriegs. 
By Hannexvum. (Historische Studien,’ No. 331.) Berlin: Ebering, 1938. 
Pp. 203. Rm. 8.80. 

Correspondance du conseil supérieur de Bourbon et de la compagnie des Indes. Edited by 
Apert Louenon. Paris: Leroux, 1938. Pp. 150. Fr. 35. 


FAR EAST 


A compendium of the East, being an account of the voyage to the Grand Indies made by the 
Sieur Jean de Lacombe. Translated by StepHANIE and Denis CLarK. Edited by 
AsHLEy Gipson. London: Golden Cockerel Press, 1938. 3 guineas. 

A history of the modern and contemporary Far East. A survey of western contacts with 
eastern Asia during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. By Pau. Hippert Ciype, 
department of history, Duke University. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1937. Pp. xv+ 
$4.50. 

The title indicates clearly enough that the scope of this book is limited to western 
contacts with eastern Asia in modern and contemporary history. Still the author finds 
it advisable to provide some of the background. His view of an ancient and unchanging 
China is well answered in the recent words of Carl Whiting Bishop: ‘We are beginning 
to realize that the development of China has been as eventful and variegated and 
picturesque as that of any country on earth”’ (Creel, The birth of China, p. 7). It is un- 
fair to call Feng Yii-hsiang a brigand general (p. 612). His troops were exceptionally 
well disciplined. Nor should Chiang Kai-shek’s rule be called Fascist (p. 835), for he 
is faithfully following Sun Yat-sen’s program toward democratic government. But Mr. 
Clyde is not wholly unsympathetic toward China; he shows why China’s problem of 
modernization was immeasurably greater than Japan’s. Nor does he fail to record the 
strong militaristic influence in Japanese politics. The policies of several western coun- 
tries in the Far East are criticized, and very properly so—for instance, the inconsiderate 
way in which the American congress handled the issue of Japanese exclusion in 1924. 

The defense of Japan’s policy in the Far East implies a denunciation of China’s atti- 
tude toward Japan and a defiance of public opinion and the rest of the world. Mr. 
Clyde has taken this position; and his book is consequently stimulating, provocative, 
not to say irritating. His attitude is shown most strikingly in the chapter on the 
Japanese invasion of Manchuria in 1931. China’s moral victory in the action of the 
League of Nations was due to China’s able diplomacy and the support of “popular, 
though often ill-informed, world opinion.” The fighting at Shanghai in 1982 is dis- 
cussed, but without any mention of the terrific destruction of Chinese life and property. 
The findings of the Lytton Report are presented, but the chapter concludes with 
Japan’s rejection of the League decisions and with the official Japanese viewpoint. The 
reader may well wonder whether Mr. Clyde would excuse Japan as easily for her more 
—_ and devastating invasion of China. Is the whole world still out of step with 

apan? 

Mr. Clyde has written a good text for college courses on the modern history of the 
Far East. His style is interesting, and his ideas are worth considering, even where the 
reader may disagree with his interpretations. 

Carrot B. MALONE 


China: a short cultural history. By C. P. Firzaeraup. Edited by C. G. Setigman. New 
York: Appleton-Century, 1938. Pp. 615. $7.50. 

Le frére Bento de Goes: chez les Musulmans de la Haute Asie (1603-1607). By H. 
Bernarp. (Institut des Hautes Etudes de Tientsin.) Paris: Geuthner, 1987. Pp. 
167. Fr. 30. 
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Aug origines du cimetiére de Chala: le don princier de la Chine au Pére Ricci (1610- 
1611). By H. Bernarp. (Institut des Hautes Etudes de Tientsin.) Paris: Geuthner, 
1937. Pp. 55. Fr. 12.50. 

Japans Seemacht. Der schnelle Aufstieg im Kampf um Selbstbehauptung und Gleichberech- 
tigung in den Jahren 1853-1937. By Gustav JENSEN. Berlin: Siegismund, 1938. 
Pp. 379. Rm. 8. 

My visit to China and Japan. By Sysit Reavy. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 1937. 
7s. 6d. 

Impressions of the Far East in 1911. 


Les iles Philippines du grand archipel de la Chine: un essai de conquéte spirituelle de 
U'Extréme-Orient. By H. Bernarp. (Institut des Hautes Etudes de Tientsin.) Paris: 
Geuthner, 1937. Pp. 230. Fr. 35. 

Erinnerungen aus der Besetzungsgeit Samoas. By Erich ScHEURMANN. Korbach: 
Bing, 1935. Pp. 27. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 


Early eighteenth century Palatine emigration. A British government redemptioner project 
to manufacture naval stores. By WALTER ALLEN KNITTLE, Pu.D., College of the City 
of New York. With a foreword by Dixon Ryan Fox. Philadelphia: Dorrance, 
1937. Pp. xxi+320. 


“The largest single emigration to America in the colonial period’’ has here been ably 
placed in an interesting imperial and international setting. The study is particularly 
valuable as an analysis of the opportunism which characterized British colonial policy. 
The story deals with the ects: 1 1709 of some three thousand Germans, temporary 
refugees in England, to the upper Hudson, where they were to manufacture tar and 
other naval stores. These Palatines, though some came from lands outside the Rhenish 
Palatinate, had various motives for emigration: the French invasion of 1707, heavy 
taxation, the bitter winter of 1708-9, “religious quarrels, but not persecution,” the 
desire for land and adventure, effective advertising by the colonial proprietors, and, 
finally, “‘the benevolent and active co-operation of the British government.”’ In the 
wars against Louis XIV, England was assuming the role of Protestant champion. 
Marlborough approved of the project to offer a refuge in England. No one seems to 
have thought out what would happen to them after they arrived. They swarmed over 
by the thousands in the summer of 1709; many lived in tents on Blackheath; and the 
commissioners were faced with a major problem of poor relief. A few were settled in 
Ireland, and numerous other solutions were offered. 

Dr. Knittle, by a thorough and intelligent examination of the records, has demon- 
strated that by November the Earl of Sunderland hit upon a scheme to “kill two birds 
with one stone.” The navy and the merchant marine were dependent upon the Baltic 
for tar and other naval stores, and the Swedish monopoly under Charles XII was mak- 
ing the most of the situation. From both the mercantilist and the strategic point of 
view, this seemed undesirable. For some time, England had been trying to demonstrate 
to the northern colonies a chance to fill a useful role in a self-sufficient empire by pro- 
ducing naval stores. Sunderland’s inspiration was to send the Palatines, at government 
expense, to the Hudson Valley, the weakest point in the frontier in point of population, 
to make naval stores as a government project. An enthusiastic agent was found in 
Colonel Robert Hunter, newly appointed governor of New York, who already had 
similar ideas of his own. Ten cargoes of Palatines finally reached New York in the 
summer of 1710 and were sent to the pine lands up the Hudson. Like Halifax and New 
South Wales, this was one of the few instances in the history of the British Empire where 
settlement resulted from direct governmental initiative. The rest of the story is one of 
failure. The Palatines do not seem to have been adequately instructed in tar-making, 
but the chief cause of trouble was the ministerial overturn in England. The Tories 
would not support this Whig measure; the government funds for the project dried up; 
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and the Palatines, left to shift for themselves, sought richer farm lands in the Mohawk 

valley and elsewhere. Many other interesting points, of a more local nature, are 

brought out in this study, which reveals scholarly workmanship of a high order, both in 
research and in presentation. The publishers also deserve credit for their share in 
bringing out a vaes so well illustrated and attractively printed. 

Rosert G. ALBION 

The constitution of Canada, 1534-1937. An introduction to its development, law, and cus- 
tom. By W. P. M. Kennepy. 2d ed. London: Oxford University Press, 1938. 25s. 

The administration of justice under the Quebec Act. By Hitpa M. Neatsy. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1937. Pp. 383. $6.00. 

Das Deutschtum in Montreal. By ALBERT MOLLMANN. (“Schriften des Institut fiir 
Grenz- und Ausslanddeutschtum an der Universitit Marburg,’’ No. 11.) Jena: 
Fischer, 1937. Pp. 124. Rm. 6. 

The governors of Jamaica in the first half of the eighteenth century. By Frank CunDALL. 
London: West India Committee, 1938. 18s. 

Admiral Arthur Phillip. Founder of New South Wales, 1738-1814. By Grorce Mack- 
AnEss. London: Angus & Robertson, 1938. 30s. 

Phillip of Australia. An account of the settlement at Sydney Cove, 1788-92. By M. 
BarNArD Etpersuaw. London: Harrap, 1938. Pp. 366. 15s. 


England and the Maori wars. By A. J. Harrop. London: New Zealand News, 1938. 
15s. 


The Voortrekkers of South Africa. From the earliest times to the foundation of the republics. 
By Manrrep NatHan. Johannesburg: Central News Agency, 1938. 10s. 6d. 

Der Kulturanteil des Deutschtums am Aufbau des Burenvolkes. By WERNER ScuMIDT- 
Pretoria. Hannover: Hahnsche Buchhandlung, 1938. Pp. 303. Rm. 8. 

Outlanders. A study of imperial expansion in South Africa, 1877-1902. By C. E. Vux- 
LiaMY. London: Cape, 1938. 12s. 6d. 

Stage-coach dust. Pioneer days in South Africa. By Harry Kier. London: Nelson, 
1938. Pp. 233. 8s. 6d. 


. The “hard of Alex Gibson, a transport rider during the days of Kimberley and 
the Rand. 


Frontier patrols. A history of the British South Africa police and other Rhodesian forces. 
By Coiin Harpina. London: Bell, 1937. Pp. 384. 88. 6d. 

India: a short cultural history. By H. G. Rawutnson. Edited by C. G. Setiaman. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1938. Pp. 452. $7.50. 

Malwa in transition: or a century of anarchy. The first phase, 1698-1765. By RaGuuBIR 
Sinn. Foreword by Str JapuNATH Sarkar. Bombay: Taraporevala, 1938. 10s. 
History of the Bombay army. By Sir Patrick Cavey. London: Longmans, 1938. 18s. 
My India. By Lituian Luker Asusy, with Roger Wuatety. London: Joseph, 1938. 

15s. 
Recollections of a woman whose family has lived in India more than four genera- 
tions. 
Malaysia: a study in direct and indirect rule. By Rupert Emerson. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1938. Pp. 536. $5.00. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
So half Amerika: Die Auslandshilfe der Vereinigten Staaten, 1812-1930. By HERMANN 
Sréur. Stettin: Okumenischer Verlag, 1936. Pp. 326. Rm. 5.60. 


This novel monograph describes American philanthropies in behalf of non-Ameri- 
cans. It is based, the preface asserts, upon relief committees’ records, pamphlets, type- 
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written reports and memoranda, and newspaper notices, consulted in the United 
States. Lacking footnotes or full bibliography, it is of less value than one might wish. 
Its account of American relief donations is concerned primarily with Great War and 
post-war instances; yet there is a historical background in which presidential Thanks- 
giving Day proclamations are quoted to indicate the spirit which prompts such gener- 
osity, and in which a series of American benefactions is traced back as far as an earth- 
quake in Caracas in 1812. The author’s point of view seems less that of an economic or 
political historian than of a religious humanitarian. Greatest attention is paid to the 
relief work of the American Red Cross, the Y.M.C.A., and the church organizations in 
the early period of the war; but special chapters catalogue the work of the Hoover 
agencies and the Near East Relief, carrying the latter down to its current phase. The 
medical and educational expenditures of the great foundations are linked with relief 
in reckoning the post-war benevolence. Meritorious treatment is also given to the meth- 
ods of conducting the “drives” for funds; and certain examples of international propa- 
ganda among children are interestingly described, including an exchange of dolls be- 
tween the children of Japan and the United States, in 1927. The author shows aware- 
ness of variety among Americans, and also of economic and political significance in 
these immense donations; but he considers of greater importance the moral effect in 
developing international understanding. 
Grorce Freperick Howe 


Diplomatic correspondence of the United States. Inter-American affairs, 1831-1860. 
Edited by Wituiam R. Mannina. Vol. IX, Merico. Washington: Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, 1938. $5.00. 

The anneration of Russian America to the United States. By Victor J. Farrar. Wash- 
ington: W. F. Roberts, 1937. Pp. 142. 

Dr. Farrar has long been conversant with the history of Alaska; indeed, he offered 
at the University of Washington what is said to have been the first course in Alaskan 
history ever given in the United States. This volume of 142 pages, with the Treaty of 
1867 in an appendix and with a bibliography and an index, contains in a short s 
about all that is known of the acquisition of Alaska. There is not anything pe 
new in the book other than what one may find in standard texts of the pk ata his- 
tory of the United States, such as Latané and Bemis, though it is more complete in its 
discussion. Because of the interest in “what became of the money”’ (the purchase 
money) which developed soon after the bill passed congress and which has continued 
ever since, and because of the reasons for the purchase of Alaska, the last two chapters 
of Mr. Farrar’s book are approached with the greatest curiosity, but nothing new has 
come to light on these subjects. It is clear that $7,000,000 was sent to Russia, but the 
disposition of the remaining $200,000 is still not evident. The inconsistencies between 
the Bigelow diary and the Andrew Johnson manuscript are made clear; considerable 
money was spent to secure passage of the bill for the appropriation, but, except for 
rather large amounts for this p , there is no proof of an actual misuse of funds. 
The reasons for the purchase of ‘Alaska are probably best summed up by a statement in 
President Johnson’s message of December 9, 1868: “The acquisition of Alaska was 
made with the view of extending national jurisdiction and republican principles in the 
American hemisphere.’’ The author refutes again the story that the purchase was made 
to repay Russia for the visit of her fleet to the United States in 1863; he thinks that 
this argument was invented to secure some favorable votes in congress. The book is 
well fortified by references to the documents from the Soviet foreign office, copies of 
which are now in the department of state. Very little source material on the American 


side for the study of this accession has come to light. 
F. F. SrepHens 


The influence of border troubles on relations between the United States and Mexico, 1876- 
1910. By Rosert D. Greag, professor of history, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
(“Johns Hopkins University studies in historical and political science,’ Ser. LV, 
No. 8.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. Pp. 200. $2.00. 


Prior to the accession of Porfirio Diaz to the presidency of Mexico in 1876, the rela- 
tions between the United States and Mexico were not friendly. The state of mutual 
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distrust was caused mainly by the prevailing border lawlessness comprising cattle 
raids (which had become an organized business by the early seventies), cane smug- 
gling, raiding, and filibustering expeditions, including the outfitting of revolutionary 
bands on American soil for the purpose of entering Mexico, Indian depredations, and 
the controversy over the recognition of the administration of Diaz. The government 
of the United States refused for sixteen months to recognize Diaz, mainly because of 
opposition of American business men, including Edward L. Plumb, an outstanding rail- 
road and mining executive in Mexico, and of excitable Texans who questioned Diaz’ 
good faith and pictured him as weak and ineffective. The distrust of many Americans 
was reciprocated by leading Mexican officials, who saw in the Texan anxieties an ex- 
pression of the “annexation tendencies” of the Democratic party of the South and a 
threat of war in the loose talk of American aggression which persisted in both countries. 
Recognition was not accorded until Diaz had made two payments on the claims award 
and had shown an increased vigor in controlling border troubles. 

The recognition of Diaz in April, 1878, greatly improved relations between the two 
countries, but very soon revolutionary intrigues on the American side and raids of 
border ruffians from one country into the other again brought about a precarious situa- 
tion. These border troubles at times threatened to lead the two countries to war. But 
the strong-arm methods of Diaz brought peace and public confidence; and with the 
granting of liberal concessions to American business, American opinion became cor- 
respondingly milder. ‘Thus as railroads began to span the border, connecting the two 
countries, and American capital flowed more and more extensively into Mexico an era 
of peace and good feeling marked the last twenty years or more of Diaz’ relationships 
with the United States. Border troubles decreased almost to the vanishing point and 
cordiality replaced the strain and suspicion so frequently evident earlier.’ Professor 
Gregg has, in a scholarly and definitive manner, filled a gap in the history of the rela- 
tions between the United States and Mexico. It is to be hoped that be will write a 
history of the even more troublesome relations during the trying years of 1910-20. 


Fritz L. HorrMann 


Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United States, 1921. 2 vols. (“Publications 
of the department of state,’’ Nos. 893,894.) Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1936. Pp. cxx+986+xcv+973. $2.00 each. 


Through an accident these volumes receive delayed notice. Three volumes were 
necessary for 1920 (Journal, VIII [1936], 551). The fact that two volumes suffice for 
1921 is explained largely by American withdrawal from European affairs. Indeed, the 
opening document is a telegram to Paris stating that “discontinuance of participation 
in meetings of the Council of Ambassadors has practically heen decided upon”’ (Dec. 15, 
1920). Besides the “general” section, the papers are grovj ed under forty nations. To 
students of recent history the most interesting sections will be those on the preliminary 
arrangements for the Washington Conference; the correspondence with the League of 
Nations and the Allied governments respecting mandates, especially Yap; the German 
appeal to the United States for mediation in the matter of reparations; and the confused 
Russian situation. As usual, a large section (333 pages) is devoted to China. The 
United States declined to establish diplomatic relations with Afghanistan; on the other 
hand, it terminated relations with Montenegro (Jan. 21, 1921), which called forth an 
impassioned protest from the Montenegrin prime minister, T. S. Plamenatz, dated 
“Rome, 15 April 1921.” 


The United States among the nations. Lectures arranged by the University of California 
Committee on International Relations. Ist ser., autumn 1936. Berkeley, Calif.: 
University of California Press, 1937. Pp. 184. $1.50. 


The seven lectures which compose this book were designed to quicken an interest in 
international affairs in the minds of the student body at the University of California; 
to that audience and to the general public they were addressed. Knowing their p 
the expert will not expect to find in them much new information. It must be added that 
nowhere do they present any novel viewpoint or, with one or two exceptions, exhibit 
any notable skill in presentation. The outlook of the authors is, in general, interna- 
tionalist. E. I. McCormac opens with a brief summary of “basic factors and traditions 
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in American foreign policy’’ and leaves with the reader the question whether Woodrow 
Wilson or his senate opponents of 1919 will, in the end, turn out to have been right. A 
careful revision of this homes should have eliminated a number of inaccuracies. H. I. 
Priestley writes of the Pan-American movement and closes with suggestions of ends it 
may yet accomplish. R. J. Kerner, discussing ‘‘the United States and Europe: isolation 
or co-operation?”’ concludes that the only practicable course for the United States is 
one of “limited and adjustable co-operation.”” H. F. Grady presents “‘the United States 
in world trade” and hopes that we shall continue to work for equal opportunities and 
the lowering of trade barriers. David P. Barrows, in his lecture on “Military policy and 
national security,’ is not optimistic about the beating of swords into ploughshares. 
Chester H. Rowell, editor of the San Francisco Chronicle—all the other contributors are 
Se oe in the University of California—deals with the history of our policy in the 

‘ar East in a mood rather reminiscent and anecdotal. Frank M. Russell concludes the 
series with a well-reasoned paper on “The two roads: isolation or collective security,” 
in which he betrays a strong preference for the latter alternative. 


W. Pratt 


HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Annual bulletin of historical literature, No. XXVI. Publications of the year 1936. Pub- 
lished for the Historical Association. London: Bell, 1937. Pp. 70. 1s. 6d. 


This eclectic survey is probably the most useful thing of its kind in English, for it 
limits itself to wheat, whereas this Journal in its Bibliography necessarily includes a 
good deal of chaff. The contributors for modern history are R. B. Wernham (sixteenth 
century), Andrew Browning (seventeenth and eighteenth centuries), W. L. Burn 
(colonial and American history), M. C. McLaughlin (French revolution and Napoleon), 
W. N. Medlicott (nineteenth century), and G. P. Gooch (contemporary history). 
Bibliographies in American history: guide to materials for research. By HENRY PUTNEY 

Beers. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1938. Pp. 330. $3.50. 

This volume furnishes a useful and conveniently classified, but unannotated, list of 
bibliographies and bibliographies of bibliographies on the history of the United States, 
its territories and dependencies, and its forty-eight states considered separately. The 
words “history’’ and “bibliography’’ are given a most inclusive meaning. Indexes, 
critical essays on authorities, certain bibliographies in manuscript or “in progress’’; 
catalogues of public libraries, private libraries, bookstores, and book exhibitions; check 
lists and library accession lists; and monographs, comprehensive histories, and several 
textbooks containing bibliographies find place in this work. The compiler’s breadth of 
view is revealed by subtopics in his fourteen chapters, such as literature, fine arts, 
medicine, music, city-planning and improvement, genealogy, peace, disarmament, and 
international law. Three chapters, totaling only twenty-seven double-columned pages, 
are entitled “Diplomatic history,” “army and navy,” and “Territories, possessions, 
dependencies,” respectively. In these, for example— only ten items are listed under the 
subheading, “‘Africa,’’ eight under ‘South America,” nine under “War of 1812,”’ and 
four under “Spanish-American War.’ The impressive range of this work will make it 
welcome to students of general United States history, but specialists will be aware that 
some bibliographies are omitted on subjects close to their interest. The volume is 
equipped with an excellent index. 

T. Hutcuinson 
Schiller und der Individualitiétsgedanke. Eine Studie zur Entstehungsgeschichte des His- 
torismus. By Frieprich MEINEcKE. (“Wissenschaft und Zeitgeist,’ No. 8.) Leip- 

zig: Meiner, 1937. Pp. 47. Rm. 1.80. 
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